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Part  I 


CHAPTER  I 

I  N  the  year  1955  Whimplesea,  like  a  famous  collection  of  hymns, 
was  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  old  fishing  town  remained  very 
much  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  hundred  years — a  shingle  beach 
littered  with  decaying  refuse,  a  small  harbour,  white  cottages  huddled 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  like  frightened  sheep,  and  a  rough  road¬ 
way  climbing  steeply  up  the  narrow  cutting  to  link  the  two  sections 
of  the  town  together — the  fisherfolk  below,  and  above,  where  the  old 
church  stood  like  a  watchful  sentinel,  the  commercial  and  professional 
classes.  Even  the  shops  had  failed  to  keep  up-to-date  ;  they  were 
nondescript  and  hospitable. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  World  Wars  a  bungalow  had  been 
built  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  to  the  west  of  the  town.  This  had 
quickly  been  followed  by  others,  for  speculative  builders  were  at  work  ; 
and  soon,  like  a  malignant  growth,  houses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  spread 
over  the  pleasant  site.  It  was  good  for  trade,  and  the  local  council 
made  no  attempt  to  hamper  such  enterprise  by  rules  and  regulations  : 
‘the  more  the  merrier’  was  their  slogan  and  the  plots  were  freehold  in 
every  sense  of  the  word — everyone  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he 
pleased. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  were  not  at  first  apparent,  but, 
as  the  houses  closed  in  on  one  another,  people  began  to  complain. 
Mrs.  Brown  took  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  view  from  her  lounge  and 
front  bedroom  ;  on  the  strength  of  it  she  had  christened  the  house 
‘Ocean  View.’  Unfortunately,  a  Mrs.  Stewart  bought  a  plot  nearer 
the  sea,  and,  soon,  the  view  from  Mrs.  Brown’s  lounge  included  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  backyard  and  kitchen  premises.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  the  newcomer  was  an  apostle  of  cleanliness  and  believed  in  doing 
her  own  washing.  Another  disadvantage  was  that,  though  there  was 
below  the  cliff  a  fine  expanse  of  authentic  yellow  sand,  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  access  to  the  shore,  which  could  only,  except  by  a 
hardy  climber,  be  reached  by  a  tedious  tramp  through  the  old  town. 
And  so  it  was  until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  1946,  however,  an  ambitious  psychiatrist,  who  had  purchased 
;a  few  plots  on  the  estate,  discovered  that  the  air  of  Whimplesea 
possessed  remarkable  properties  well-calculated  to  disperse  the  post¬ 
war  lassitude  and  make  weary  housewives  forget  the  insults,  fatigues 
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and  disappointments  incidental  to  a  parsimonious  rationing  system. 
Land  was  bought,  a  convalescent  home  was  built  by  an  enterprising 
syndicate  and  invalids  were  invited  to  sample  the  amenities  of  the  place. 

Amongst  others  who  availed  themselves  of  the  path  to  rehabilitation, 
thus  temptingly  offered,  was  a  progressive  Cabinet  Minister  who  was 
said  to  be  suffering  from  that  most  elusive  of  all  complaints,  a  sluggish 
liver.  From  that  day  the  fortune  of  Whimplesea  was  assured.  The 
Germans  had  advocated  strength  through  joy  and  here  was  an  ideal 
holiday  place  for  the  million.  Here,  the  sick  could  regain  their  health 
and  the  weary  find  rest  and  recreation.  Holidays  for  all,  holidays 
with  pay  !  Here,  indeed,  was  a  milestone  on  the  road  of  progress  ; 
but  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  suitable  and  sufficient 
accommodation.  The  mighty  engine  of  State  intervened  ;  the  whole 
property  was  acquired,  condemned,  blasted,  demolished,  and  in  its 
place  a  vast  holiday  resort  was  established,  carefully  planned,  with 
modern  dwelling-houses,  first-class  hotels  at  moderate  prices,  blocks 
of  flats,  promenades,  terraces,  concert-halls,  bandstands,  fancy  gardens, 
bowling-greens,  golf-courses,  aerodromes,  a  pier,  and  every  up-to-date 
convenience.  In  the  year  1952  it  was  officially  opened  by  the  Prime 
Minister  who  named  the  place  ‘Whimplesea  Sands.’  It  is  probable  that 
the  old  town  only  survived  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  quaint  relic 
of  a  bygone  age  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  adjoining  property. 

One  concession  was  made  to  former  inhabitants — those  who  so 
desired  were  provided  with  accommodation  in  the  new  holiday  resort  ; 
and  amongst  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  was  Lady 
Rowland,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Rowland,  R.A.  She  had 
been  born  in  the  district  and  had,  to  her  subsequent  regret,  been  the 
first  to  build  a  bungalow  on  the  slopes.  Now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
she  had  no  wish  to  leave  the  spot  where  all  her  most  treasured  memories 
were  rooted.  The  Government  provided  her  with  a  small  flat  in  a  vast, 
white  mansion  on  one  of  the  terraces  cut  out  of  the  cliff.  She  was 
contented  ;  the  rent  was  reasonable,  she  had  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  sea,  and  an  occasional  nostalgia  could  quickly  be  remedied  by  an 
easy  walk  along  the  promenade  into  the  old  town. 

It  amused  her  to  watch  this  strange  new  world  enjoying  its  privi¬ 
leges,  to  contrast  its  methods  with  those  old  and  treasured  memories 
of  the  past,  to  wonder  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  those  toddlers 
romping  on  the  sands.  If  events  moved  along  at  the  speed  of  the  last 
twenty  years  or,  as  was  likely,  even  faster,  the  future  was  indeed 
difficult  to  forecast.  On  the  whole  Lady  Rowland  was  glad  that  she 
was  ending  her  journey  ;  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  one  generation  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  another,  and  sometimes 
she  felt  rather  lost.  She  thought  of  her  father  and  his  little  world 
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which  had  once  seemed  so  big.  When  the  income  tax  went  up  from 
ninepence  to  tenpence  he  had  vowed  the  country  was  going  to  the 
dogs  and  that  everyone  would  be  ruined  ;  the  Zulu  War  was  an  inter¬ 
national  event  of  stupendous  importance  ;  W.  G.  Grace  was  his 
national  hero. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  a  less  moral  age  than  the  one  which 
enveloped  her  childhood.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  would  be  possible  to  buy 
a  divorce  over  the  counter  at  the  Post  Office,  like  a  postal  order  or  a 
book  of  stamps.  Nobody  thought  anything  of  exposing  the  body  to 
the  public  gaze,  and  when  she  was  a  girl  it  was  indecent  even  to  show 
the  ankles.  Already  they  were  producing  babies  by  some  test-tube 
method  which  had  become  a  recognized  procedure  with  cattle  and 
horses.  And  Diana,  her  daughter  !  She  had  never  really  understood 
Diana.  For  all  her  brightness  and  love  of  amusement  was  she  really 
happy  ?  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  everything  had  seemed  so 
promising — certainly  she  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice,  for 
Clive  Maitland  was  a  successful  doctor,  honoured  by  all,  a  man  of 
high  principles  and  an  idealist.  But  now,  on  the  eve  of  their  silver 
wedding,  everything  seemed  to  be  going  wrong.  People  were  gossiping 
about  her  association  with  Fred  Elsom,  and  nobody  seemed  very 
shocked,  they  just  took  it  for  granted,  or  smacked  their  lips  over  a 
spicy  morsel.  And  Clive  did  not  seem  to  be  very  worried  about  it ; 
he  was  more  concerned  with  his  work  and  the  loss  of  his  practice,  and 
far  more  interested  in  his  theories  with  regard  to  life. 

Lady  Rowland  sat  at  the  window  watching  the  gay  panorama 
spread  out  before  her  eyes,  but  her  thoughts  were  far  away — she 
was  worried,  some  disaster  seemed  to  be  threatening,  but  perhaps  it 
was  only  her  rheumatism.  In  any  case,  Ellen  was  coming  to  tea,  and 
she  wras  always  a  tonic ;  her  robust  common-sense  would  never 
tolerate  such  fancies  .  .  .  and,  at  this  point  in  her  reverie,  Miss 
Willoughby,  suitably  clad  in  a  neat  navy-blue  uniform  with  silver 
buttons,  ushered  in  the  visitor. 

"Miss  Carstairs.’’ 

Ellen  Carstairs  carried  her  sixty  years  lightly.  Like  the  boat  she 
sailed,  she  was  broad  in  the  beam  and  weather-beaten.  Her  cropped, 
curly,  brown  hair  and  humorous  eyes  gave  an  impression  of  youthful¬ 
ness  which  puzzled  those  who  knew  the  tragedy  of  her  life  ;  for  her 
lover  had  been  killed  in  France  in  1918,  shortly  before  the  Armistice, 
and  her  favourite  brother  had  been  blown  to  bits  in  1942  during  an 
air-raid  on  Whimplesea.  Now,  she  was  looking  after  another  brother 
with  whom  she  had  nothing  in  common  and  who  was  said  to  be  drinking 
himself  to  death.  Her  friends  maintained  that  it  was  Ellen’s  love  of 
the  sea  which  enabled  her  to  weather  the  storms  of  domestic  life. 
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She  joined  her  friend  at  the  window  and,  for  a  few  moments,  they 
contemplated  the  scene  before  them. 

“What  a  crowd  !’’  sighed  Lady  Rowland. 

Ellen  looked  at  her  watch.  “Nothing  to  what  there  will  be  soon. 
It’s  almost  time  for  the  business  planes  to  come  in,  and  then  they  will 
be  wanting  to  bathe  after  working  so  hard  in  all  this  heat.’’ 

“Working  so  hard.’’  Lady  Rowland  looked  at  Ellen.  It  wasn’t 
like  her  to  be  cynical.  “Thirty-five  to  forty  hours  a  week  isn’t  very 
strenuous,”  she  pointed  out.  “My  husband  thought  nothing  of 
working  for  twelve  hours  a  day.” 

“But  he  was  an  artist,  Olivia;  these  are  business  men,  civil 
servants,  manufacturers  and  so  on.  Nobody,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has 
ever  discovered  how  to  paint  pictures,  write  poetry  or  compose  a 
sonata  by  releasing  atomic  energy.” 

Once  more  her  friend  studied  the  crowd  below’.  “I  wonder  if  they 
are  any  happier.” 

Ellen  laughed — a  deep  friendly  laugh  which  matched  her  husky, 
contralto  voice. 

“It  depends  upon  the  individual.  Poor  old  Hugh  isn’t  any  happier  ; 
he  is  too  lazy  to  get  any  pleasure  out  of  what  he  does.  .  .  .  Says  he 
can  earn  with  three  hours’  work  a  day  as  much  as  is  w’orth  earning  .  .  . 
that  it  is  no  use  working  longer  for  the  benefit  of  other  people.  It 
sounds  a  bit  selfish,  but  most  of  them  are,  to  some  extent,  doing  the 
same  thing  without  being  as  honest  about  it.  So  he  gets  up  late,  eats 
too  much,  drinks  a  great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  him,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  abominably  fat.” 

“But  I  thought  he  was  a  golf  enthusiast.” 

“He  was.  Now,  he  has  given  it  up  because  he  says  too  many 
people  are  playing  and  he  has  to  stand  in  a  queue  on  the  first  tee.” 

“I  am  afraid  a  good  many  are  in  a  similar  plight — too  little  work 
and  too  much  leisure,  standardized  this  and  standardized  that,  atomic 
energy  to  supply  every  need.  It  is  all  too  easy,  much  too  easy.” 

“Yes,”  Ellen  agreed,  “it  is  a  demoralizing  age.  So  many  rules  and 
regulations  that  we  are  losing  the  ability  even  to  think  for  ourselves. 
It  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad  but  it  is  terribly  boring.  Even  the 
doctors  !  If  you  wrant  your  appendix  removed,  Jones  must  do  it, 
Smith  looks  after  your  gall  bladder.  Brown  examines  your  lungs,  and 
Robinson  listens  to  your  heart.” 

“Then  v/here  does  Clive  come  in  ?” 

“We  all  know  what  poor  old  Clive  does.  He  sits  at  a  big  desk, 
surrounded  by  government  forms  and  little  rubber  stamps.  His  job 
is  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  Jones,  Smith,  Brown  or  Robinson.” 

Olivia  Rowland  sighed.  “I  suppose  I  am  old-fashioned,  but  I 
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don't  like  it  at  all.  If  I  want  my  doctor  after  six  o'clock  someone 
else  comes  to  see  me  because  he  is  off  duty.  Doctors  were  never 
off-duty  when  I  was  young.” 

“But  they  should  have  been  ;  nobody  can  work  all  the  time  and 
do  it  well ;  that  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  old  system.  And  Clive 
was  at  liberty  to  keep  his  independence.  I  suppose  he  thought  it  was 
inevitable  and  gave  in.  Now  he  is  paying  the  penalty,  and  so  is 
YVhimplesea.  It’s  a  mechanized  age  and  human  beings  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  slaves  of  their  own  inventions ;  but  some  day  they 
will  learn  wisdom.  The  pendulum  always  swings  back  again.” 

Once  more  her  hostess  looked  at  the  shore.  ‘‘They  ought  to  keep 
well— plenty  of  sunshine,  fresh  air  and  exercise.” 

‘‘Healthy  animals  !  That  was  what  Hitler  was  trying  to  produce — 
healthy  animals  who  could  fight.  I  remember  what  I  saw  in  Dresden 
a  few  years  before  the  last  war — an  open-air  swimming-bath,  surrounded 
by  terraces,  and  on  them  hundreds  of  pink  and  brown  boys  and  girls, 
just  lying  there  in  the  hot  sun  with  nothing  to  do  but  think  of  der  tag. 
We  want  something  better  than  that.” 

Miss  Willoughby  brought  in  the  tea.  She  placed  it  on  a  small 
table  by  the  window  and  ran  a  practised  eye  over  the  various  items — 
tea,  sugar,  cream,  hot  water,  scones,  spoons  .  .  .  yes,  there  was 
nothing  missing.  She  had  been  taught  to  use  her  head  to  save  her 
feet.  She  paused  :  there  was  something  she  had  to  say  and  it  hurt 
her  to  say  it,  for  she  was  fond  of  her  employer. 

‘‘I  have  to  go  at  half-past  four  .  .  .  they  fined  me  last  week  for 
staying  late.” 

“But  my  rheumatism  was  bad,  surely  you  told  them  that  I  was 
ill.” 

“Yes,  I  told  them  that,  but  they  said  that  rules  were  made  to  be 
kept,  that  you  should  have  applied  to  the  Nursing  Service  for  addi¬ 
tional  help.”  The  girl  went  to  the  door.  “I’m  frightfully  sorry, 
Lady  Rowland,”  she  said. 

As  the  door  closed,  Ellen  smiled.  “It’s  this  new  freedom,  my 
dear.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  kind  poor  old  Clive  has  been  pursuing  all 
his  life.” 

“Sometimes  it  makes  life  rather  difficult.  To  get  a  nurse  I  had  to 
have  a  medical  certificate,  and  I  didn’t  feel  bad  enough  to  trouble 
the  doctor.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Ellen.  “I’ll  do  the  washing-up,  it’s  so  exciting 
playing  with  that  new  machine,  and  making  small  bets  as  to  how  long 
it  will  take  over  the  job.  It's  all  so  simple,  they  just  go  in  dirty  and 
come  out  clean.” 

The  sea  was  like  a  cloth  of  pale  blue,  watered  silk  with  little  black 
A* 
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beads  on  the  hem,  and  painted  on  the  surface  were  tiny  boats,  some 
with  sails  and  others  with  a  trailing  wake  of  foam.  The  yellow  sands 
were  a  kaleidoscope  of  coloured  costumes,  and  the  promenades  were 
thronged  with  the  more  soberly-clad  city  workers  brought  in  by  the 
planes. 

“I  think  they  must  be  happy,”  said  Lady  Rowland.  ‘‘My  husband 
would  have  loved  to  paint  that  scene.  Strange  that  we  ever  feared 
the  atom,  if  this  is  what  it  can  do  for  the  world.” 

Ellen  shook  her  head.  ‘‘The  cloud  of  the  atom  bomb  still  hangs 
over  the  world,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  really  happy,  too  many 
seem  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Hard  work  and  hard 
play  are  the  surest  foundations  of  happiness.  The  palate  soon  tires 
of  too  many  sweets  and  what  is  easy  to  get  is  rarely  appreciated.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  and  see.  Soon,  people  may  be  striking  because  they 
have  too  little  work.” 

She  paused  and  listened  .  .  .  almost  as  though  something  she 
had  been  expecting  was  about  to  happen.  The  door  burst  open  and 
Diana  Maitland  stumbled  into  the  room,  she  was  breathless  and  her 
eyes  had  a  startled,  hunted  look. 

“Clive!”  she  said.  “Clive!  He’s  .  .  .  he’s  .  . 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

Ellen  went  towards  her.  “What  is  it  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“We  quarrelled  .  .  .  about  Fred  Elsom’s  party  .  .  .  last 
night.  .  .  .  When  I  got  up  this  morning  Clive  had  gone.” 

“He  will  probably  come  back,”  said  Ellen. 

“But  the  boat  is  missing.  He  said  he  ...  he  was  going  to  give 
me  my  freedom  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  want  it.  Here  is  his  letter.” 

Lady  Rowland  read  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  Ellen. 

“It  is  not  very  clear,”  she  said.  “But  I  am  sure  he  will  come 
back.” 

“Of  course  he  will,”  Ellen  agreed.  “I  have  known  Clive  ever  since 
he  was  so  high  and  he’s  not  the  sort  of  man  to  .  .  .  well,  to  do  that. 
The  trouble  with  you,  Di,  is  that  you  have  never  really  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  To  understand  a  man  you  must  study  his  past,  then  you 
will  know  how  he  is  likely  to  behave  in  a  crisis.” 


CHAPTER  II 


Clive  Maitland  was  bom  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  on 
February  io,  1900  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  intelligent  anticipation  of  this 
event  on  the  part  of  Hannah  Gloyne  that  called  Dr.  Sinclair  from  his 
warm  bed  at  one  o’clock  in  the  night  to  face  one  of  the  worst  gales 
Whimplesea  had  known  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  raised  herself  on  one  elbow  and  listened  to  the  con¬ 
versation  being  carried  on  with  difficulty  down  the  ancient  speaking- 
tube,  which  the  doctor  had  installed  forty  years  previously  when  he 
started  the  practice.  Unfortunately,  she  could  only  hear  half  the  con¬ 
versation,  but  it  was  enough  to  tell  her  that  someone  wanted  her 
husband  to  go  out.  The  wind  roared  down  the  chimney  ;  the  windows 
shook  ;  and,  at  intervals,  a  hurricane  struck  the  old  house  full  in  the 
face  and  it  quivered  like  a  man  in  mortal  terror. 

"Can  ye  no’  send  young  Blair,  Donald,  the  lad’s  hale  and  hearty 
and  he  kens  his  work  ?  It’s  a  rough  night  for  an  auld  man." 

"Whist,  Janet.  I’m  not  so  old  as  all  that.  Besides,  I  promised 
Maitland  I’ud  go." 

Janet  lay  down  again  with  a  sigh  of  resignation.  The  last  word 
had  been  said  ;  Donald  had  promised. 

"Wrap  up  well,"  she  urged.  "It’ll  be  bitter  cold  with  the  wind 
off  the  sea." 

The  old  man  crept  out  of  bed  and  dressed  hurriedly  by  the  light 
of  a  small  oil  lamp  wffiich  always  burnt  in  their  bedroom.  He  was  a 
little  vexed  with  his  wife.  Old  indeed  !  He  was  still  young  enough 
to  carry  on  the  practice  in  all  weathers  ;  the  new  assistant  had  merely 
been  a  concession  to  Janet’s  importunity.  He  should  certainly  not 
allow  the  lad  to  interfere  with  the  personal  factor  upon  which  he  had 
built  his  practice  ;  his  patients  were  his  friends  and  he  was  always 
at  their  disposal.  Of  course  it  would  be  nice  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
night  work,  but  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  Henry  Maitland  down.  He 
grumbled  a  little  as  he  dressed,  as  a  protest  against  that  strange  provi¬ 
dence  which  always  induced  babies  to  arrive  at  awkward  moments. 

Dr.  Sinclair  shuffled  down  to  the  surgery,  put  a  fresh  bottle  of 
«  chloroform  in  his  bag,  and  went  to  the  side  door.  For  a  moment  he 
paused,  listening  to  the  wind  ;  then  he  opened  the  door  and  staggered 
1  out  into  the  storm.  Maitland’s  house  stood  by  itself  at  the  top  of  the 
street :  it  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away  and  the  wind  would 
be  behind  him.  The  doctor  braced  his  short,  stocky  body  for  the  task  : 
it  would  be  fairly  easy  to  get  there  but  he  did  not  look  forward  to  the 
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return  journey.  A  broken  hoarding  rattled  down  on  the  cobbles 
behind  him  ;  the  air  seemed  full  of  flying  objects  ;  a  strand  of  damp, 
bladdery  seaweed  twined  itself  round  his  neck  and  he  laughed,  for  he 
had  forgotten  the  scarf  which  Janet  regarded  as  essential  to  his 
welfare. 

Henry  Maitland  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  garden  gate.  Storms 
had  no  terror  for  him  ;  he  loved  the  wind  and  the  salt  spray,  they 
reminded  him  of  the  days  when  he  was  a  trusted  member  of  the  Life¬ 
boat  crew.  But  a  lawyer’s  life  is  too  sedentary  for  real  fitness  and, 
though  he  still  helped  with  the  launching  and  the  breeches-buoy,  he 
no  longer  went  out  with  the  boat.  At  the  age  of  forty-four  he  had 
married  Elaine  and  she  had  persuaded  him  that  it  was  time  to  give  up 
his  more  exacting  duties — he  was  a  family  man  now  and  had  other 
responsibilities.  He  seized  the  doctor’s  arm  and  hurried  him  up  the 
garden  path  which  led  to  the  house. 

“Good  of  you  to  come  so  quickly,  Donald,  it's  a  beast  of  a  night. 
But,  man,  it  does  you  good.  .  . 

“All  right  for  you,’’  the  doctor  grumbled,  contemplating  the  six- 
foot  of  muscle  and  bone  which  was  Henry  Maitland.  “When  you’re 
my  age  you’ll  change  your  tune.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  you  put  on 
flesh  now  that  you  are  married — that’ll  teach  you.  How’s  the  wife  ?” 

“Nurse  says  she  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected.’’ 

Dr.  Sinclair  clicked  his  tongue — it  was  a  bad  habit  which  he  had 
never  been  able  to  conquer — he  felt  that  neither  the  nurse’s  report 
nor  the  husband’s  attitude  offered  much  hope  of  a  speedy  release. 
First  babies  were  always  slow  travellers  and,  if  he  was  any  judge  of 
character,  Mrs.  Maitland  would  need  all  the  moral  support  he  could 
offer  her. 

"I’ll  run  up  and  have  a  look  at  her,’’  he  said. 

Maitland  nodded.  “You’ll  find  me  in  the  dining-room.  I’ll  make 
some  coffee.’’ 

The  doctor  creaked  up  the  old  stairs  and  opened  the  bedroom  door. 
His  experienced  ear  told  him  that  things  were  progressing  more  favour¬ 
ably  than  he  had  expected,  it  also  told  him  something  else — the 
patient  had  courage. 

The  nurse  met  him  at  the  door,  she  was  massive  and  capable — 
an  efficient  product  of  stern  necessity,  for  nurses  were  scarce  in 
Whimplesea. 

“It’s  full  early  yet,  doctor,’’  she  said,  “I  don’t  generally  send  so 
soon  with  the  first,  but  Mrs.  Maitland  asked  when  you  was  coming. 

“That’s  all  right,  nurse.  I  am  glad  you  sent.’’ 

He  completed  his  examination  and  went  downstairs.  A  fragrant 
aroma  of  coffee  greeted  him. 
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“She  is  doing  very  well,”  he  said.  “But  we  must  let  Nature  take 
her  course  ;  it  doesn’t  do  to  hurry  things.  Two  lumps  of  sugar  and  no 
milk.  .  .  .  No,  thanks,  I  won’t  smoke.” 

Maitland  selected  a  cigar,  pricked  the  end  and  proceeded  to  light 
it  with  deliberation.  He  had  been  a  family  solicitor  for  twenty  years  ; 
babies  were  a  natural  accompaniment  to  family  life  ;  and  Sinclair’s 
cases  always  did  well.  The  ash  on  the  end  of  his  cigar  was  the  only 
clue  to  his  feelings  ;  he  was  smoking  one  of  his  favourite  brand  and  he 
was  smoking  it  much  too  fast. 

When  Dr.  Sinclair  came  down  after  his  second  visit  to  the  bedroom 
he  was  wondering  whether  to  stay  or  go  back  to  bed  again.  He  had 
given  his  patient  a  sedative  and  everything  was  proceeding  normally. 
‘Leave  things  to  nature’  had  always  been  his  motto  and  it  rarely  let 
him  down.  Later  on,  perhaps,  a  whiff  of  chloroform,  but  not  yet.  .  .  . 
If  it  were  not  for  the  gale  he  might  go  home  and  get  another  hour 
or  two  in  bed.  ...  He  looked  at  the  sofa  and  decided  to  stay  where 
Tie  was. 

The  wind  mocked  his  cowardice  ;  it  redoubled  its  violence  ;  the 
ihouse  shivered  with  the  fear  of  what  this  titanic  force  might  do  to  it. 
The  doctor  shook  his  head  :  “Yes,  it  will  have  to  be  the  sofa,”  he  said, 
“and  I  think  you  should  try  to  get  some  rest  yourself.” 

There  was  a  low  rumbling  noise  followed  by  a  crash  outside  the 
window. 

“One  of  the  chimney-pots,”  said  Maitland.  “Yes,  I  think  the  sofa 
is  indicated.” 

There  was  a  second  and  more  distant  bang  almost  lost  in  the  storm. 
‘Maitland  went  to  the  window,  drew  back  the  curtain  and  peered  into 
tthe  darkness. 

"The  rocket,”  he  said.  “There  must  be  a  ship  on  the  rocks.  I 
shall  have  to  go  ;  it’s  my  week  for  the  breeches-buoy.” 

“But  surely.  ...” 

Maitland  shook  his  head.  “I  know  .  .  .  but  there’s  no  time  to 
get  anyone  else,  and  I  am  in  charge.  You  will  stay  and  see  her  through, 
DDonald  ?” 

He  was  gone  before  the  doctor  could  reply  but,  in  a  few  minutes, 
•was  back  again  clad  in  oilskins  and  sou'wester. 

“I  shall  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  There’s  whisky  in  that 
xupboard  and  you  know  where  to  find  the  cigars.” 

Dr.  Sinclair  was  the  victim  of  a  momentary  spasm  of  envy  :  he 
felt  that  he  had  missed  something  in  life — the  spirit  of  adventure,  the 
love  of  freedom,  the  craving  for  movement  which  had  always  made  his 
friend  seem  miscast  as  a  country  solicitor.  He  should  have  been  a 
•>ailor  with  the  wide  seas  for  his  playground  and  the  blustering  winds 
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his  playmates.  The  door  banged  and  the  doctor  was  left  alone  with  his 
reflections.  He  had  known  Maitland  since  boyhood  and  he  loved  him  ; 
his  outlook  on  life  was  so  clean  and  wholesome.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  disparity  in  their  ages  had  scarcely  seemed  to  matter  ;  they 
were  friends. 

“Better  go  up  and  see  how  she's  going  on,’’  he  muttered,  feeling 
an  urge  for  action  of  some  sort.  But  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
so  he  came  down  again  to  the  dining-room,  and  poured  himself  a  glass 
of  whisky.  It  might  be  several  hours  yet,  and  he  could  not  leave  until 
Maitland  returned.  He  never  liked  storms,  they  were  ruthless : 
to  his  friend  they  spoke  of  freedom — the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth 
— but  to  his  practical  medical  mind  storms  were  always  associated  with 
death  and  disaster,  with  futile  attempts  to  achieve  the  impossible, 
with  post-mortems  and  inquests.  Possibly  he  was  superstitious,  for 
there  seemed  to  be  some  intangible  link  between  those  sailors  on  the 
rocks  struggling  to  escape  from  the  doomed  ship  and  the  small  atom 
of  humanity  upstairs,  trying  to  escape  from  the  womb  which  had  so 
long  been  its  prison-house.  Would  it  be  a  girl  or  boy  ?  Would  it 
take  after  its  stalwart  father  or  its  fragile  mother  ?  What  fate  awaited 
it  in  this  world  of  many  moods  ?  Would  it  ever  grow  up  ?  Nature 
always  seemed  to  him  to  have  made  everything  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  the  human  species — this  long,  tedious  business  of  parturition  ;  years 
of  helpless  dependence  on  other  people  ;  the  slow  process  of  education  ; 
the  growing  pains  of  adolescence.  .  .  .  But  somehow  people  managed 
to  get  along  and  some  even  made  a  success  of  life. 

He  lay  down  on  the  hard,  shiny,  horse-hair  sofa  and  closed  his  eyes, 
but  sleep  would  not  come  :  his  mind  was  too  active  ;  it  almost  seemed 
as  though  the  storm  had  penetrated  into  his  brain  and  was  churning 
up  the  buried  past.  He  remembered  his  youthful  ambitions  and  the 
stern  necessity  which  had  driven  him  into  this  quiet  backwater  of 
medical  life  ;  he  remembered  the  regrets  of  a  childless  marriage  ;  he 
remembered  his  first  realization  that  these  simple  fisherfolk  scarcely 
rated  his  craft  higher  than  that  of  the  local  grocer  or  baker — he  was 
merely  selling  a  commodity  for  which  Nature  had,  most  unreasonably, 
created  a  demand.  He  dispensed  his  own  prescriptions  and  sold  the 
medicine  like  any  tradesman,  and  without  that  magic  bottle  he  had 
not  earned  his  fee,  for  few  of  his  patients  realized  the  intense  training 
required  for  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease.  But  he  had  won  in  the 
end  .  .  .  they  were  his  friends  .  .  .  trusted  him  .  .  .  trusted 
him.  ...  He  awoke  with  a  start :  the  maid  was  standing  beside 
him,  her  hair  hung  down  in  a  thick  brown  plait  over  a  light  blue  flannel 
dressing-gown. 

“Nurse  wants  you,  doctor.’’ 
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He  struggled  stiffly  to  his  feet  and  stretched  himself.  “What 
time  is  it,  Bessie  ?” 

“Five  o’clock,  sir.” 

“Has  your  master  returned  ?” 

“No,  sir.’’ 

He  went  slowly  up  the  stairs.  He  had  been  asleep  for  three  hours 
and  Maitland  had  not  returned.  The  wind  seemed  to  have  fallen  for 
he  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the  rocks  half  a  mile  away. 
In  the  bedroom  everything  seemed  more  remote  ;  the  heavy  curtains 
muffled  the  sound  of  the  sea  ;  the  lamp  was  shaded  so  that  the  small 
figure  on  the  large  bed  lacked  definition  ;  the  dancing  firelight  made 
patterns  on  the  white  ceiling,  and  the  massive  kettle  was  singing  on  the 
hob.  On  the  mantelpiece  a  solemn  clock  was  striking  five. 

“Nurse  !  Nurse  !’’  It  was  the  cry  of  a  child  in  pain  and  terror. 
The  woman  hurried  to  the  bedside  and  the  doctor  shook  some  chloro¬ 
form  on  the  mask  :  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  help. 

An  hour  later  Sinclair  returned  to  the  dining-room.  The  release 
had  come  more  rapidly  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  ;  everything  had 
gone  well,  and  the  father  would  be  satisfied  for  he  had  a  boy.  He  went 
to  the  window  :  it  was  still  dark  and  Maitland  had  not  returned  ; 
from  above  came  the  fitful  wail  of  a  new-born  child — the  wind  must 
have  died  down  or  he  would  never  have  heard  that.  Why  had  Maitland 
not  returned  ?  The  listener  did  not  hear  Bessie  come  in. 

“Would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea,  doctor?” 

“Thank  ye,  my  dear.” 

He  waited  for  the  tea,  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  table.  He 
was  getting  worried.  The  maid  brought  in  the  tea-tray  and  placed 
it  on  the  table. 

“The  Master’s  not  returned,”  she  said. 

The  voice  seemed  to  echo  his  own  fears — not  returned.  But  why 
should  he  have  returned  ?  Probably  they  were  waiting  for  daylight  to 
complete  their  task.  He  sipped  the  hot  tea  and  felt  more  confident, 
but  he  did  not  return  to  the  bedroom,  hoping  each  minute  to  hear  the 
sounds  which  would  dispel  his  fears.  Bessie  came  in  again  :  she  drew 
back  the  curtains,  pulled  up  the  blinds  and  removed  the  tray  ;  the  pale 
morning  light  made  the  room  look  cold  and  inhospitable. 

“The  Master’s  not  returned.”  She  went  across  the  room  and  made 
up  the  fire.  “He’s  been  out  a  long  time.”  She  returned  restlessly  to 
the  window.  “I  think  ’es  coming,  doctor,  I  can  hear  voices.” 

The  garden  gate  and  roadway  could  not  be  seen  from  the  dining¬ 
room  window.  Dr.  Sinclair  went  into  the  hall  and  opened  the  front 
door  :  the  girl  went  back  into  the  kitchen  carrying  the  tray.  The  cold 
morning  air  came  to  meet  him  like  an  invisible  herald  of  disaster. 
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He  shivered.  Alec  Blair  was  holding  the  gate  open  and  four  men, 
carrying  a  stretcher,  passed  through  and  slowly  up  the  garden  path. 
The  figure  on  the  stretcher  lay  very  still ;  it  was  covered  with  an  old 
black  tarpaulin.  At  the  entrance  they  placed  their  burden  on  the 
ground  but  nobody  spoke  :  they  were  looking  at  the  tragic  figure 
standing  in  the  doorway.  Young  Alec  Blair  broke  the  silence. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  we  did  our  best,  but  it  was  too  late  when  we  got 
him  out.” 

“How  did  it  happen?”  The  question  was  involuntary,  Sinclair 
was  hardly  aware  that  he  had  spoken.  One  of  the  fishermen  answered. 

“It  be  like  this,  doctor.  Something  went  wrong  with  the  breeches, 
an’  the  chap  we  was  rescuin’  fell  into  the  sea.  We  could  see’m  strugglin' 
to  get  to  the  rocks,  and  Mr.  Maitland  goes  in  on  a  rope  to  save  'im. 
’Twas  terrible  rough,  and  I  don’t  rightly  know  as  what  went  wrong, 
but  we  lost  ’im.  The  two  bodies  was  washed  up  later.” 

“Take  him  in  as  quietly  as  possible ;  I  don’t  want  them  to  hear 
anything  upstairs.” 

The  procession  passed  silently  through  the  hall  and  the  doctor 
threw  open  the  door  of  Maitland’s  office. 

“This  will  be  best,”  he  said.  “They  may  want  the  dining-room  for 
the  inquest.” 

When  they  had  gone  he  drew  aside  the  covering  from  the  face  of 
his  friend  ;  it  had  the  serene  tranquillity  of  an  effigy  on  a  tomb.  Behind 
the  desk  a  black  coat  was  hanging — a  token  of  Maitland’s  servitude 
for  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  office  work.  He  was  happy  now.  His 
friend  wondered  whether  he  had  found  something  out  there  in  the  storm 
which  life  could  never  have  given  him  ;  and  suddenly  he  remembered 
Elaine  and  the  baby  upstairs,  the  boy  the  father  would  never  see. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  upon  a  doctor’s  sympathy  and  Dr. 
Sinclair  rarely  failed  in  such  an  emergency,  for  he  shared  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  his  patients  :  it  was  no  longer 
the  bottle  of  medicine,  it  was  the  doctor  himself.  But  here  was  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  called  for  more  than  sympathy  it  needed  understanding,  for 
much  depended  upon  how  and  when  the  news  was  broken  to  the  young 
mother.  She  \vas  not  a  native  of  Whimplesea  and  Sinclair  had  never 
felt  quite  at  home  with  her :  he  had  often  wondered  w'hat  power  of 
attraction  she  possessed  that  had  induced  Henry  Maitland  to  pluck 
her  from  the  warm  and  scented  security  of  Mayfair  and  set  her  down 
in  a  community  of  simple  folk  who  took  things  as  they  came  and  did 
net  ask  too  much  of  life.  Sometimes  the  doctor  was  inclined  to  blame 
himself  for  the  fact  that  he  had  never  really  liked  his  friend’s  wfife. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  form  of  jealousy  and  he  had  always  regarded  jealousy 
as  one  of  the  deadly  sins.  Marriage  must  inevitably  change  relation- 
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ships  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accept  with  resignation  the  new  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and,  though  the  doctor  realized  this,  he  had  not  been  successful 
in  overcoming  his  prejudice.  The  experience  of  the  night  had  already 
convicted  him  of  error  in  one  respect :  this  small,  blue-eyed,  flaxen¬ 
haired  girl  had  plenty  of  physical  courage.  But  was  it  sufficient  to 
enable  her  to  face  this  terrible  tragedy  ?  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  her  and,  through  her,  on  the  mind  of  her  child  ? 

He  turned  towards  the  stairs  and  paused  with  his  foot  on  the  bottom 
step.  No.  To-night  he  would  make  some  excuse  for  her  husband’s 
absence  ;  he  would  put  off  the  critical  momert  for  a  few  hours,  give 
her  a  sleeping  draught  and  tell  the  nurse  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
He  dreaded  that  moment  of  revelation  for  Elaine  adored  her  husband — 
it  was  the  only  word  which  expressed  her  attitude,  and  Sinclair  was 
too  honest  to  deny  her  devotion.  Maitland’s  love  for  her  was  mature 
and  controlled,  but  Elaine’s  love  for  him  knew  no  such  restrictions  ; 
it  was  impetuous  with  an  emotional  element  which  to  the  medical  mind 
had  seemed  perilously  near  to  hysteria. 

It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Sinclair  had  never  felt  more  humble  than 
on  the  following  morning  after  he  had  broken  the  news  of  Maitland’s 
death  to  the  bereaved  wife.  He  had  always  prided  himself  on  his 
ability  to  read  character  and  here  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had 
been  entirely  wrong.  Even  in  the  first  moment  of  realizing  her 
loss  she  had  exercised  self-control ;  she  had  drawn  the  baby  more 
closely  to  her  as  though  she  were  protecting  him  from  a  similar  fate, 
and  then,  in  a  whisper,  came  the  words  Sinclair  was  never  to  forget, 
“I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  die  like  that :  you  see,  he  loved 
freedom.”  Strange  words  to  come  from  a  broken  heart — for,  though 
hearts  do  not  break,  the  tragedy  of  that  night  had  set  its  seal  upon 
her  life. 
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The  death  of  Henry  Maitland  added  to  Dr.  Sinclair’s  responsibilities. 
In  a  weak  moment  he  had  yielded  to  his  friend’s  persuasive  tongue 
and  consented  to  act  as  trustee  for  Elaine’s  marriage  settlement. 
It  had  been  a  promise  lightly  given,  for  the  chance  of  Maitland  dying 
first  seemed  very  remote.  Now,  he  not  only  regretted  his  own  weakness 
but  also  the  caution  manifested  by  the  legal  mind,  for  the  small  fortune 
was  securely  tied  up  and  the  widow  could  only  handle  the  interest. 
Fortunately,  definite  wishes  were  expressed  with  regard  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  capital,  which,  to  some  extent,  absolved  him  from  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  was,  however,  one  clause  in  the  Trust  Deed  which 
seriously  involved  the  trustee,  for  it  stated  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  might  advance  a  proportion  of  the  capital  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow.  The  doctor  clicked  his  tongue  when  he  read 
that  clause,  for  it  opened  up  a  wide  field  for  controversy  should  Elaine 
ever  become  troublesome.  Dr.  Sinclair  was  not  yet  quite  sure  that  he 
understood  Elaine. 

Of  course  Janet  had  grumbled— he  already  had  more  work  than  he 
could  handle  ;  his  patients  were  always  making  use  of  him  and  gave 
little  in  return  ;  he  was  no  business  man  and  Henry  Maitland  should 
have  known  better  than  to  give  him  such  a  responsibility  ;  but  of 
course  everyone  knew  that  he  never  refused  anything  to  a  patient.  .  .  . 

Donald  let  her  run  on  ;  indeed,  it  was  a  torrent  very  hard  to  stem, 
as  he  had  learnt  in  many  similar  crises.  But  if  Janet  had  a  sharp 
tongue  it  was  driven  by  love  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
she  said. 

“It’s  really  only  a  form  of  selfishness,’’  he  remarked,  when  Janet 
paused  for  breath.  “I  like  to  do  things  for  people,  and  there  is  no  merit 
in  doing  what  one  likes.” 

“I  was  nae  talkin’  o’  merit,”  she  pointed  out.  “There’s  nae  doot 
yir  halo  is  kept  ready  for  ye  j^onder,  but  I  dinna  want  ye  to  be  claimin’ 
it  befoor  yir  time.” 

Donald  laughed.  It  was  always  wise  to  let  Janet  have  the  last 
word. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  Windcroft  his  worst  fears  were  realized,  nothing  seemed  to  go 
right.  On  the  second  day  the  patient’s  temperature  rose  alarmingly  : 
the  cause  was  trivial  and  easily  remedied  but,  tough  old  practitioner 
though  he  was,  Sinclair  was  seriously  worried,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
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to  be  a  house  of  ill-omen.  A  week  later  the  milk  dried  up,  and  the 
young  mother  began  to  take  a  dislike  to  her  baby.  She  was  feverish 

and,  at  times,  light-headed.  . 

“I  stole  him,  doctor  ...  I  stole  him  from  the  storm,  that  night 
when  the  wind  howled  outside  my  window,  and  he  came.  But  the 
storm  was  angry  and  it  killed  my  husband. 

It  was  dangerous  to  leave  the  baby  in  bed  with  her,  and  a  trained 
nurse  was  put  in  charge  of  the  mother  whilst  Hannah  looked  after  the 
child,  and  daily  it  became  more  evident  that  the  strain  had  been  more 
than  the  delicate  brain  could  stand. 

Sinclair  communicated  with  the  girl’s  mother  and  discovered 
certain  facts  which  seemed  to  have  some  bearing  on  Henry  Maitland’s 
sudden  abandonment  of  his  comfortable  bachelor  life.  Elaine  was  the 
only  child  of  Freda  Gowland,  a  social  butterfly  who  had  made  an 
unfortunate  match  and  subsequently,  discovering  her  mistake, 
obtained  a  divorce.  She  had  then  tried  to  augment  her  income  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  flower  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sloane  Square. 
Here,  when  Elaine  was  eighteen  years  old,  Mrs.  Gowland  met  and 
married  an  elderly  admirer,  who  for  some  time  had  wavered  between  the 
mother  and  daughter.  Some  said  he  eventually  settled  the  matter 
by  tossing  a  shilling,  and  the  mother  won.  In  any  case  it  was  obvious 
that  Elaine  had  no  place  in  her  mother’s  new  marriage,  so  she  went 
for  a  holiday  to  Whimplesea  where  she  met  Henry  Maitland  who 
offered  a  means  of  escape  from  a  position  of  considerable  delicacy. 
In  return  for  her  freedom  Elaine  had  given  her  husband  all  the  love 
of  which  her  immature  heart  was  capable — a  wild,  emotional,  unbal¬ 
anced  love  which,  at  first,  was  unable  to  understand  the  full  extent  of 
the  tragedy  and,  later,  was  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  an  irrevocable 
disaster 

Donald  Sinclair  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  the  trust  he  had 
undertaken — to  a  man  of  his  temperament  it  extended  far  beyond 
the  mere  legal  obligation,  for  his  friend  had  trusted  him  ;  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care  both  wife  and  child.  Now,  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  the  mother  away  and  somebody  would  have  to  be 
responsible  for  the  baby.  He  discussed  the  matter  with  Janet. 

“I  was  wondering  whether  we  could  have  the  child.” 

She  looked  at  him  sternly  :  “Dr.  Donald  Sinclair,”  she  said,  “is  it 
no’  enough  that  ye  have  already  half  of  the  worries  of  this  toon  on  yir 
shoulders  without  turning  oor  hoose  into  an  orphanage?” 

Sinclair  looked  at  her  and  the  wrinkles  round  his  grey  eyes 
deepened. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  wish  to  have 
the  child.” 
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“Who  said  whether  I  wished  it  or  no  ?’’ 

“Your  eyes,  Janet.  They  are  always  more  eloquent  than  your 
tongue,  forby  ye  haver  whiles,  if  I  may  revert  to  the  vernacular.’’ 

Elaine  Maitland  was  removed  to  a  mental  home  the  following 
day  and  Clive  Maitland,  in  Hannah’s  care,  came  to  stay  with  the 
Sinclairs  on  a  visit  which  lasted  for  eighteen  months.  Here,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  he  was  completely  and  most  wisely  spoilt,  being  allowed 
to  indulge  his  childish  fancies,  expand  his  lungs,  sleep  as  much  as  he 
liked,  pull  the  doctor’s  grizzled  mane  and  eat  a  liberal  diet  w’ell  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  rickets,  scurvy  and  other  dietetic  ills  to  which 
infants  are  liable.  Moreover,  Dr.  Sinclair  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
value  of  fresh  air  and  at  regular  intervals  Hannah  gave  notice  because 
“they  draughts  brought  on  the  rheumatics  something  cruel.”  On 
which  occasions  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  doctor,  who  listened 
with  sympathy  to  Hannah’s  tale  of  woe  and  prescribed  an  infallible 
mixture  which  enabled  the  good  woman  to  retract  without  loss  of 
dignity.  It  was  only  a  game,  for  nothing  would  have  induced  her  to 
abandon  her  charge  to  Janet’s  over-tender  care. 

One  day,  shortly  before  Mis.  Maitland  was  due  to  be  discharged 
from  the  nursing  home,  the  doctor  was  watching  with  interest  a  gallant 
attempt  on  Master  Clive’s  part  to  walk  from  the  sofa  to  the  window. 
It  was  a  wayward  attempt  beset  with  critical  moments  and  devious 
in  its  route,  but  the  thick  pile  carpet  inspired  confidence  and  eventually 
the  journey  was  completed  without  mishap. 

“Not  too  much  of  that  yet,”  said  his  guardian.  “He’s  a  bit  top- 
heavy  for  an  Olympic  champion.  Let  ’im  crawl.  It’s  safer.” 

The  child  held  out  his  hands  to  catch  the  warm  sunlight  and 
promptly  sat  down. 

Janet  laughed.  “He’s  a  bonnie  wee  rebel,  Donald.” 

“Independent,”  said  the  doctor,  “as  Henry  wrould  have  wished.” 

“We  shall  miss  the  wee  bairn.” 

Janet  put  her  wTork  down  and  rang  the  bell.  “It’s  time  for  his  tea, 
Hannah.” 

“Come  along,  dearie.” 

But  Clive  wanted  to  catch  some  more  of  the  specks  which  floated 
down  the  sunbeam  :  he  did  not  like  being  interfered  with,  even  bv 
Hannah.  He  turned  to  resist  the  strong  arm  of  authority  and  found 
himself  enveloped  in  the  comfortable  embrace  which  had  so  often 
frustrated  his  efforts. 

“Yes,  w'e  shall  miss  him,”  the  doctor  agreed.  "But  Elaine  is  quite 
well  now  and  it  will  do  her  good  to  have  the  child  to  look  after — may 
help  her  to  forget  the  nursing  home.  Peters  says  she  has  quite 
recovered.” 
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Janet  shook  her  head.  "I  dinna  like  their  methods,  Donald. 
Releegion  in  moderation  is  a  vera  good  thing  but  it  doesn’a  do  to 
replace  one  form  of  madness  wi’  anither.  She’s  aye  readin’  her  Bible 
noo,  so  they  tell  me.” 

“Peters  is  a  sound  man  and  he  seems  quite  satisfied.  He  tells  me 
that  she  no  longer  associates  the  child  with  his  father’s  death.” 

Janet  shook  her  head  ;  she  did  not  like  Dr.  Peters  and  did  not 
trust  his  methods.  She  was  a  practical  woman  and,  in  her  opinion, 
Dr.  Peters  was  a  sentimentalist.  She  picked  up  the  small  woollen 
garment  she  was  making  and  resumed  her  knitting.  Sinclair  watched 
her  with  understanding  eyes.  For  eighteen  months  she  had  mothered 
the  child  and  he  had  twined  his  small  person  very  closely  round  her 
heart.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  be  anxious  about  the  future. 

“Hannah  will  still  look  after  him,”  he  said,  feeling  it  was  all  the 
consolation  he  could  offer  and  not  likely  to  be  very  helpful  to  Janet. 

She  bent  her  head  low  over  her  work.  “I  should  hae  liked  to 
finish  it  before  he  goes,”  she  said  tremulously. 

=s  *  *  $  * 

Clive  quickly  settled  down  at  Windcroft.  His  motfier  made  much  of 
him  ;  the  constant  Hannah  was  there  to  undress  and  bath  him  ;  the 
windows  commanded  a  wider  prospect ;  chocolate  drops  were  a  form  of 
bribery  he  could  appreciate  ;  there  was  a  yellow  cat  which  purred,  and  a 
canary  in  a  gilded  cage  which  the  cat  would  sit  and  watch  for  hours  on 
end  ;  and  there  was  a  butcher’s  boy  who  played  the  mouth  organ.  It 
was  an  exciting  environment  and  the  childish  mind  does  not  brood  over 
the  past — it  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  present,  with  building  up 
fresh  impressions  to  furnish  the  developing  mind.  Janet’s  homely 
figure  slipped  into  the  background  of  childish  memory  to  be  brought 
out  and  dusted  on  the  rare  occasions  when  Mrs.  Sinclair  called  on 
Mrs.  Maitland.  It  had  not  taken  Janet  long  to  discover  that  she  was 
not  a  welcome  visitor. 

His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  constant  source  of  excitement  ; 
she  fascinated  the  child,  her  moods  were  so  variable  and  unpredictable. 
Sometimes  she  was  excitable  and  demonstrative  ;  sometimes  she  would 
sit  and  stare  at  him  until  quite  suddenly  bright  drops  of  water  would 
trickle  down  her  cheeks  like  raindrops  on  the  window  ;  sometimes 
she  seemed  to  forget  all  about  him — that  was  when  the  man  in  black 
was  coming  to  see  her.  When  he  came  the  boy  was  always  banished 
to  the  nursery — ever  since  the  day  when  he  cried  because  the  man 
patted  him  on  the  head.  Mr.  Morsted  was  the  pastor  at  the  chapel 
half-v/ay  down  the  street,  which,  to  the  consternation  of  the  orthodox 
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fraternity,  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Whimplesea, 
though  not,  of  course,  the  more  select  families  or  prosperous  tradesmen, 
who  supported  the  vicar,  Mr.  Carstairs. 

The  matron  of  the  nursing  home  where  Elaine  had  been  treated, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  had  committed  her  patient  to  Morsted’s  care. 
In  such  cases  she  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  suggestive  power  of  religion 
and  Mrs.  Maitland’s  case  had  justified  her  faith.  Again  and  again 
in  her  experience  cases  had  responded  to  suggestion  which  had  resisted 
all  other  methods  of  treatment.  She  was  essentially  practical  in  her 
outlook — Christian  Science,  osteopathy,  religious  healing,  patent 
medicines,  orthodox  humbugs  and  bona  fide  practitioners  all  owed  a 
great  deal  to  this  realization  of  the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter, 
and  any  doctor  who  neglected  it  was  fighting  with  one  arm  in  splints. 
So  David  Morsted  came  into  Elaine’s  life. 

He  was  young  and  full  of  a  stem  enthusiasm  which  lacked  the 
redeeming  gift  of  humour  or  the  capacity  to  see  any  other  point  of 
view  than  his  own.  He  had  been  brought  up  on  certain  immutable 
principles  and  a  pentateuch  of  prohibitions  which  had  engraved  them¬ 
selves  in  unmistakable  lines  on  a  dark  unsmiling  face  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  attractive.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Morsted  had  sig¬ 
nified  his  disapproval  of  Dr.  Sinclair’s  medicinal  use  of  port  wine  and 
spirits  by  supporting  Rowland  Bulstrode  who  had  recently  put  up 
his  plate  in  Whimplesea,  where  previously  Sinclair  had  enjoyed  a 
privileged  monopoly.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  evident  to  the  good 
doctor  that  his  efforts  to  fulfil  his  friend’s  wishes  might  be  seriously 
hampered,  and  that  Morsted’s  influence  over  the  young  widow  might 
lead  to  trouble  in  the  future. 

“He  may  want  to  wed  the  lassie.’’ 

Janet  had  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  putting  into  words  those 
hazy  misgivings  which  her  husband  preferred  to  pack  away  neatly 
in  the  back  of  his  mind.  He,  too,  was  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable 
about  Morsted’s  intentions,  and  it  was  chiefly  on  Clive’s  account  that 
he  was  afraid.  Already  the  child  was  showing  signs  of  an  independence 
of  spirit  which  would  need  careful  handling.  A  step-father  with  Mor¬ 
sted’s  disposition  would  be  a  calamity  :  he  would  try  to  mould  the  boy 
to  his  own  pattern  and  spoil  him  in  the  process.  Elaine,  too,  would 
not  thrive  in  such  an  atmosphere.  And  there  was  her  money  ! 
Morsted  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  high-principled  man  and  Sinclair 
was  always  reluctant  to  judge  his  fellows  harshly.  Moreover,  the  man 
had  been  asked  to  visit  Elaine  :  he  could  hardly  have  refused,  he  had 
merely  done  his  duty. 

It  was  a  small  community  with  narrow  interests  and,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  under  such  conditions,  gossip  was  one  of  its  chief  failings  from 
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which  even  Janet  was  not  entirely  free.  She  was  quite  willing  to 
attribute  the  basest  of  motives  to  the  minister’s  periodical  visits  to 
Windcroft. 

“And  it’ll  be  her  money  he’s  after.” 

“It’s  not  very  much,  and  she  cannot  touch  the  capital.” 

Janet  sniffed.  Donald  was  alwaj^s  obstructing  her  ideas,  and  even 
a  little  extra  would  be  acceptable  to  a  man  in  charge  of  that  chapel. 

“Also,”  Sinclair  went  on,  pursuing  his  train  of  thought  with 
ponderous  tenacity,  “also,  Elaine  is  a  very  attractive  young  woman, 
and  it  is  quite  time  she  had  someone  to  look  after  her.” 

“He’s  nae  the  right  father  for  the  wee  bairn  :  I'm  thinkin’  he’s 
a  hard  man.” 

Donald  sighed.  “He’s  narrow,”  he  conceded,  “but  I  think  he 
tries  to  do  what  is  right  according  to  his  lights.” 

“He’s  a  fanatic  .  .  .” 

“The  sort  of  chap  who  would  condemn  a  lark  for  singing  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  eh  ?  ” 

Donald  was  trying  to  be  funny,  but  Janet  was  in  no  humour  for 
such  frivolity. 

“It’s  nae  laughin’  matter  for  the  lassie,  and  mebbe  it’ll  be  nae 
laughin’  matter  for  Clive,”  she  said. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  in  telepathy,  and  Janet’s  mis¬ 
givings  that  morning  may  have  been  inspired  by  some  method  of 
communication  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  human  understanding, 
some  intricate  network  of  nervous  impulses  linking  up  the  Manse, 
Windcroft  and  the  doctor’s  house.  Breakfast  at  the  Manse  was  usually 
a  tranquil  meal,  a  quiet  prelude  to  the  day’s  work,  devoted  to  the 
leisurely  perusal  of  correspondence  and  the  morning  paper.  On  the 
morning  in  question  it  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  for  there  were  no 
letters  and  the  paper  had  not  arrived. 

David  Morsted  lived  with  his  sister  Martha,  and  Martha  had  a 
very  small  stock  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ;  moreover,  she  was 
extremely  jealous  of  anyone  who  seemed  to  threaten  her  position  at 
the  Manse.  She  was  ten  years  older  than  her  brother,  masculine  in 
appearance,  and  had  been  very  largely  responsible  for  the  moulding 
of  his  character.  She  was  aware  that  there  had  been  some  gossip  in 
the  town  about  David  and  Mrs.  Maitland,  but  in  view  of  the  lady’s 
recent  illness  she  was  not  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  very  seriously. 
On  the  previous  day,  however,  a  friend  had  supplied  her  with  fresh 
details  and  warned  her  that  an  engagement  was  imminent. 

With  characteristic  absorption  David  was  removing  the  backbone 
from  a  herring. 

“You  were  up  at  Windcroft  again  yesterday,  David.” 
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There  was  a  challenge  in  the  bald  statement.  He  completed  his 
task  and  pushed  the  backbone  to  the  side  of  the  plate. 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "I  was.” 

Martha  waited.  She  wanted  an  argument  but  did  not  wish  to  start 
it.  "You  are  there  very  often.” 

"I  am  doing  my  duty.” 

"Duty  does  not  compel  you  to  visit  one  member  of  your  congrega¬ 
tion  five  times  in  one  week.  Old  Judd  is  very  ill,  but  you  have  only  seen 
him  once  in  the  last  ten  days.  I  suppose  you  know  that  people  are 
talking.” 

"I  thought  you  never  listened  to  gossip.” 

"This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  me.  Mrs.  Maitland  has  been  in 
an  asylum.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  when  madness  is  cured.” 

"A  nursing  home  would  be  more  accurate.  In  any  case,  the  tragedy 
on  the  night  her  child  was  bom  was  quite  enough  to  upset  anyone’s 
mental  balance  for  a  time.  It  isn't  insanity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.” 

"She  would  not  make  a  suitable  minister’s  wife.” 

"I  have  not  even  suggested  that  she  would.” 

"That  only  makes  it  more  essential  to  put  an  end  to  such  gossip.” 

"It  is  a  matter  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  discuss.” 

It  is  possible  that  Morsted  had  not  yet  seriously  considered  the 
question  of  marriage,  but  now  it  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
The  widow  was  attractive,  she  had  responded  to  his  ministrations,  but 
there  was  an  element  in  her  religious  emotions  which  warned  him  to 
be  careful.  David  Morsted  was  human,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
Henry  Maitland  had  left  his  wife  comfortably  off.  Such  a  marriage 
might  free  him  from  the  burden  of  poverty  and  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  work  more  effectively.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  child. 
David  was  honest :  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  fond  of  children,  he  did 
not  understand  them  and  had  not  enjoyed  his  own  childhood.  But 
he  had  learnt  in  a  hard  school  how  to  direct  a  child’s  life. 

Martha  had  most  effectively  turned  his  thoughts  in  the  direction 
she  wished  them  to  avoid  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  this  breakfast- 
table  conversation  had  determined  the  future  of  several  lives. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Ik  the  meanwhile  Clive,  unaware  of  any  storm-clouds  on  the  horizon 
of  his  future  life,  continued  to  thrive.  David  Morsted  was  not  a  man 
to  be  hurried  into  a  decision  which  might  vitally  affect  his  work  ; 
his  physical  reactions  to  Elaine’s  manifest  charms  he  kept  in  strict 
control  for  his  religious  training  had  warned  him  of  the  danger  of 
even  allowing  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  such  matters,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  his  feelings  for  the  young  widow  were  not  entirely  inspired 
by  concern  for  her  spiritual  welfare.  He  was  conscious  of  an  unruly 
desire  for  something  more  intimate,  some  more  warm  association 
than  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  could  provide.  That  she 
would  respond  he  did  not  doubt ;  small,  trivial  things  had  conveyed 
their  message  a  touch  of  the  hand,  a  smile,  a  growing  interest  in 
personal  adornment,  a  glance  from  two  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to 
ask  a  question. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  as  his  interest  grew  he 
became  more  and  more  reluctant  to  yield  to  its  demands,  and  Martha 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  visits  to  Windcroft  had  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  local  interest.  Towards  herself  David's  attitude  was  less 
satisfactory :  he  was  making  her  conscious  that  she  was  no  longer 
mdispensible,  and  she  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  was 
doing  it  deliberately.  Even  their  small  maid  reflected  his  attitude  ; 
the  master  w^as  becoming  more  important  than  the  mistress — on  two 
occasions  David  had  countermanded  orders,  and  Sally  had  obeyed 

I  am  sorry  I  was  so  foolish  about  Mrs.  Maitland,  David,”  she 
:said,  one  evening  when  they  were  having  tea.  “I  might  have  known 
better  than  to  listen  to  such  gossip.” 

“You  might  have  remembered  that  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  and 
that  I  claim  the  right  to  control  my  own  future.  A  man  is  not  fit  for 
dhe  care  of  souls  who  cannot  manage  his  own  affairs.” 

"I  was  not  trying  to  influence  you,  David.  It  was  merely  that 
people  were  talking.” 

His  sombre  eyes  seemed  to  eat  into  her  brain,  the  mouth  was  set 
an  a  hard,  straight  line.  “You  are  lying,  Martha.  You  do  not  wish 
me  to  marry.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  realized  it  for  some  time  ? 
1“at-  to°-  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  gossips,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  careful  record  of  my  visits  to  Windcroft  was  kept  for 
«your  special  benefit.”  y 

"You  are  cruel.” 
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“Possibly.  Cruelty  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  your  attitude  in  the  past  has  interfered  with  my  work 
and  undermined  my  authority.  In  the  future  there  must  be  a  change.” 

“You  are  ungrateful.  I  shall  go  ;  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  to 
be  insulted.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  “It  is  no  insult  to  tell  the  truth, 
Martha,  and  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  in 
the  past.  But  a  time  comes  when  a  man  must  rule  his  own  kingdom, 
and  I  think  you  have  failed  to  realize  that.” 

“Mark  has  always  wanted  me  to  live  with  him.” 

Once  again,  without  intending  to  do  so,  she  was  leading  him  towards 
a  decision.  He  had  almost  forgotten  Mark,  and  now  Martha  reminded 
him  that  there  was  another  home  waiting  to  receive  her  if  he  decided 
to  marry.  Possibly  he  realized,  too,  that  there  was  a  certain  grim 
humour  in  the  suggested  alliance,  for  Martha  was  a  stern  Protestant 
and  Mark  a  vociferous  agnostic  :  it  would  be  a  lively  partnership. 
In  any  case,  he  was  free  now  to  make  his  own  choice. 

“That  is  for  you  to  decide.” 

Martha  said  no  more  :  she  knew  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  no  effort  on  her  part  would  make  him  relent.  It  would 
have  to  be  Mark,  now. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Elaine  was  playing  with  her  child  when  David  Morsted  came  to 
see  her  the  following  afternoon.  It  was  Hannah’s  ‘day  out’  and  the 
visit  was  unexpected,  for  hitherto  the  minister  had  refrained  from 
calling  on  Thursdays.  Clive  was  no  longer  a  toddler  ;  he  had  developed 
during  those  months  at  Windcroft  into  a  sturdy  youngster  with  a 
lively  temper  which  his  mother  was  unable  to  control.  The  game  had 
been  a  strenuous  one,  and  it  was  a  very  dishevelled  Elaine  who  greeted 
the  visitor  :  her  fair  hair  was  in  tempestuous  revolt,  her  face  was 
flushed,  the  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  mischief,  and  the  black  dress 
had  been  torn  at  the  neck  where  the  lace  collar  dangled  precariously 
from  a  gold  pin. 

“Good  afternoon,”  she  gasped,  struggling  to  recover  her  breath. 
“I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  wasn’t  expecting  visitors  to-day  .  .  .  and  you  .  .  .” 

“I  .  .  .  yes,  I  suppose  I  have  been  neglectful  of  my  duties  lately 
...  eh  1”  He  shook  his  head.  “It  wasn’t  that  .  .  .  Elaine  :  it  was 
that  I  was  afraid  to  come.”  He  was  still  holding  her  hand,  and  she 
made  no  effort  to  withdraw  it.  “You  see,  I  was  .  .  .” 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  Clive's  protest  against  this  abrupt 
termination  of  his  game.  Something  of  this  sort  always  happened 
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when  the  man  in  black  came  ;  he  was  either  banished  to  the  nursery 
or  sent  to  bed.  And  to-day  he  meant  to  let  them  know  what  he  thought 
about  it :  so  he  clutched  at  his  mother’s  dress  and  yelled.  But  such 
childish  revolt  is  seldom  successful ;  Bessie  was  sent  for,  and  the 
youthful  rebel  was  removed,  struggling  and  kicking,  to  bed. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Elaine.  ‘‘The  child  is  very  self-willed.” 

Her  visitor  suppressed  a  desire  to  deliver  a  homily  on  the  subject 
of  discipline  ;  it  was  a  theme  out  of  harmony  with  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  might  give  rise  to  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  future. 

‘‘I  expect  he  is  tired.” 

Elaine  laughed.  ‘‘Well,  if  he  isn’t,  I  am.” 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  gay,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  her  full  attraction  :  there  was  something  wild  and  untamed 
about  her  which  he  had  never  noticed  before,  something  stimulating 
and  vibrant,  like  a  bugle-call  in  the  night  ;  something  which  clashed 
with  all  his  preconceived  notions  of  morality ;  but  he  was  powerless 
to  resist,  and,  indeed,  he  had  no  wish  to  banish  this  novel  and  entirely 
delightful  sensation.  His  arms  closed  round  her,  and  he  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  ‘‘Elaine  ...” 

Was  love  so  sweet  a  thing  ?  He  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  whisper¬ 
ing  meaningless  endearments.  He  had  always  controlled  his  conduct, 
and  now  the  flood-gates  were  open  and  he  was  helpless  in  a  spate  of 
pent-up  emotions.  She  loved  him  ;  he  could  feel  it  in  her  response  to 
his  urgency.  She  would  marry  him  ;  there  was  no  need  to  ask.  And 
so  they  sat  hand-in-hand  whilst  the  daylight  faded,  and  the  familiar 
objects  in  the  room  became  remote  and  mysterious. 

When  he  had  gone  Elaine  went  upstairs  ;  she  had  almost  forgotten 
the  child,  but  he,  too,  was  involved  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours. 
She  stooped  and  kissed  him  lightly  on  the  forehead  :  ‘‘You  will  have 
a  father  now,”  she  whispered.  The  child  stirred  in  his  sleep,  a  hand 
was  thrust  out  as  though  to  ward  off  a  dream  danger.  She  covered 
him  up,  and  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 

Half-an-hour  later,  when  Hannah  returned,  she  found  her  mistress 
reading  the  Bible.  Elaine  looked  up. 

‘‘Hannah,  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Morsted.” 

"I’m  sure  I  hope  it  ’ull  be  fer  the  best,  ma’am.”  The  woman 
paused,  as  though  there  was  something  more  she  wanted  to  say  ; 
then  she  turned  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Elaine  read  on  :  ‘‘Love  is  strong  as  death  .  .  .  many  waters  cannot 
quench  love  ...”  Many  waters  !  Once  again  she  remembered  the 
night  when  Clive  was  born,  the  wind  in  the  chimney  and  the  sweet, 
sickly  smell  of  chloroform.  Had  she  betrayed  her  old  love,  the  love 
which  many  waters  could  not  quench  ?  But  she  was  free,  and  Henry 
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had  always  believed  in  freedom.  There  was  no  marriage  in  heaven, 
the  Bible  said  so,  and  Clive  was  already  demanding  a  sterner  dis¬ 
cipline  than  she  could  maintain. 

ijt  ijs  ffi 

It  had  been  a  busy  day,  and  Dr.  Sinclair  put  on  his  slippers  with 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  Young  Blair  was  doing  very  well,  and  the 
patients  liked  him  ;  the  lad  wanted  a  partnership,  and  it  seemed  a 
most  suitable  arrangement.  Donald  Sinclair  held  strict  views  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  patients — a  practice  was  a  sacred  trust ;  it 
was  the  doctor  people  selected,  not  the  practice,  and  if  a  doctor  was 
to  do  any  good  he  must  have  the  full  confidence  of  his  patients,  and 
be  their  deliberate  choice.  Nobody  could  do  the  choosing  for  them. 
To  sell  a  practice  or  a  partnership  carelessly  was  to  betray  a  trust : 
the  patients  had  certain  rights  in  such  a  transaction,  and  the  selection 
must  have  their  approval.  Young  Blair  was  popular,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  would  make  an  excellent  successor,  and  carry  on  the 
unselfish  tradition  of  the  practice. 

So  Dr.  Sinclair  put  on  his  comfortable  slippers  with  a  reasonable 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  out  again.  It  was 
a  damp  autumn,  and  the  damp  always  made  his  joints  stiff  and  painful. 
Rheumatism  !  People  said  Whimplesea  wTas  bad  for  rheumatism. 
Bah  !  They  said  the  same  of  practically  every  place  in  the  country. 
In  any  case,  what  was  rheumatism  ?  Just  a  convenient  dumping 
ground  for  a  number  of  painful  conditions  which  defied  a  more  accurate 
diagnosis.  On  Tuesdays  the  fishermen’s  wives  had  it  in  their  right 
shoulders  from  wringing  out  the  washing  ;  old  Colonel  Trent  always 
had  lumbago  after  a  day’s  gardening  ;  Bentley  had  rheumatism  in 
his  left  shoulder-joint  after  an  unaccustomed  round  of  golf,  whilst 
Sir  Jeremy  Cole  had  sciatica  after  a  long  day  on  the  Bench.  Anno 
domini !  Old  people  always  had  rheumatism  in  one  form  or  other  ; 
they  were  wearing  out,  that  was  all.  But  it  was  always  due  to  the 
weather  or  the  place  or  the  climate  or  the  constitution,  and  never  to 
that  inescapable  handicap,  advancing  years.  But  Sinclair  knew 
better  ;  he  was  growing  old,  and  he  had  never  spared  himself.  Yes.  » 
It  was  the  weather,  but  the  real  cause  lay  deeper.  He  was  sixty-eight. 
Young  Blair  could  have  that  partnership  soon. 

"Mr.  Morsted  to  see  you,  sir.’’ 

"I’ll  see  him  in  here,”  said  the  doctor,  feeling  thankful  that  the 
Friday  prayer-meeting  had  removed  Janet  for  the  time  being.  He 
guessed  what  Morsted  had  come  to  see  him  about,  but  now  he  would 
be  able  to  choose  his  own  moment  for  the  inevitable  ‘I  told  you  so’ 
from  Janet. 
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“Take  a  seat,  Moisted.” 

Characteristically,  his  visitor  wasted  no  time.  “I  came  to  tell 
you.  Dr.  Sinclair,  that  I  hope  shortly  to  marry  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  as 
you  are,  I  believe,  her  trustee,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  let’you 
know  as  soon  as  possible.” 

I  am  only  the  trustee  of  her  marriage  settlement,  but  it  gives 
me  a  chance  to  wish  you  both  every  happiness.” 

Morsted  fidgeted  ;  he  wanted  to  ask  a  question,  and  remembered 
that  Sinclair  was  no  longer  his  medical  adviser. 

“Do  you  think  Mrs.  Maitland  has  quite  recovered?” 

“Dr.  Peters  was  satisfied,  and  you,  yourself,  are  in  a  better  position 
than  I  to  judge.  You  have  seen  much  of  her  lately.  But  there  is 
one  piece  of  advice  I  should  like  to  give :  do  not  overdo  the  religious 
element  in  her  treatment,  she  must  learn  to  balance  her  emotions. 
The  brain  is  like  a  delicate  instrument,  a  little  too  much  on  one  scale 
and  the  balance  is  destroyed.” 

Morsted  frowned.  “You  are  a  physician,  Dr.  Sinclair,  I  am  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  it  would  be  a  great  impertinence  for  me  to 
suggest  that  certain  drugs  you  were  administering  might  be  harmful.” 

“But  you  asked  my  advice,  and  I  have  given  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,”  said  the  doctor,  wondering  whether  to  remind  his  visitor  of 
a  certain  argument  they  had  had  with  regard  to  the  medicinal  value 
of  alcohol.  But  he  knew  that  now  he  would  have  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  Morsted  if  he  was  to  have  any  chance  of  helping  Clive,  for 
this  new  development  was  bound  to  affect  seriously  the  child’s  future. 
At  a  most  impressionable  age  he  was  coming  under  a  discipline  which 
might  break  his  independent  spirit  and  ruin  his  life. 

“If  I  can  do  anything  ...” 

“Thank  you,  doctor,  I  shall  not  forget.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Janet  received  the  news  with  resignation  :  she  had  always  known 
it  would  happen. 

“Ah,  weel,”  she  said,  “the  lassie  might  hae  done  better,  but  I 
doot  she  might  hae  done  waur.  Did  he  no  mention  the  money  ?” 

“No.  He  seemed  chiefly  concerned  about  her  health.” 

“Did  he  say  aught  aboot  the  bairn  ?” 

“No.” 

Ja.net  sighed.  She  had  always  wanted  a  boy  of  her  own,  and  then, 
late  in  life,  her  prayers  had  seemed  to  be  answered.  Then  Elaine 
had  returned,  but  Janet  had  never  abandoned  the  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  which  would  give  her  back  the  child.  It  had 
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been  a  foolish  dream,  and  now  she  realized  its  futility.  David  Morsted 
was  a  stem  man  with  a  strict  sense  of  duty  ;  he  would  certainly 
regard  himself  as  responsible  for  the  development  of  Clive’s  character. 

Janet  removed  her  bonnet.  "Yon  sour-faced  sister  of  his’ll  nae 
like  it,"  she  remarked  with  gloomy  satisfaction.  "I  doot  she’ll  have 
tae  go." 

Janet  was  right.  When,  in  the  following  spring,  David  Morsted 
married  Elaine  Maitland,  his  sister,  Martha,  left  Whimplesea. 


CHAPTER  V 


By  the  time  Clive  was  six  years  old  he  had  gathered  together  a 
oumber  of  very  vivid  impressions  with  regard  to  the  small  world  in 
i  which  he  lived.  Every  day  there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing  number 
[of  things  he  might  not  do  :  it  was  a  world  of  prohibitions.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  pla}^  games  on  Sunday,  or  to  suck  sweets  in  chapel  ; 
he  was  not  allowed  to  have  butter  and  jam  together  or  to  speak  at 
[meals  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  get  into  bed  with  his  mother,  or  to 
[ary  when  they  shut  his  bedroom  door  and  left  him  alone  in  the  dark  ; 
;he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  up  later  than  six  o’clock,  or  to  stay  in 
bed  on  a  cold  winter’s  morning  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  defend  his 
;  mother  when  the  man  in  black  was  unkind  or  to  enter  the  small 
istudy  where  his  step-father  worked,  except  on  special  occasions, 
[which  were  generally  unpleasant.  He  was  not  allowed  to  spend  his 
:  pennies  in  Grindley’s  shop  because  the  old  man  spent  his  Saturday 
I  evenings  at  the  Blue  Boar  ;  nor  might  he  buy  toys  at  Platt’s,  because 
‘Mr.  Platt  was  a  sidesman  at  the  Parish  Church.  It  was  all  very  puzzling 
:io  a  small  boy  with  a  friendly  disposition.  Even  the  new  baby  was 
i  surrounded  by  so  many  rules  and  regulations  that  it  hardly  seemed 
►worth  while  having  a  little  sister  at  all,  more  especially  as  she  occupied 
iso  much  of  Hannah’s  time  that  Clive  was  no  longer  able  to  regard  his 
[old  nurse  as  an  ally  in  times  of  domestic  turmoil. 

He  had  discovered  that  he  could  not  appeal  to  his  mother  against 
±he  stem  decrees  of  this  new  father,  and  even  Hannah,  who  to  his 
:  childish  mind  represented  God  as  an  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  even 
Hannah,  the  omnipotent,  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  erase  this  black 
blot  in  the  copy-book  of  happiness.  Sometimes  the  standard  of  free¬ 
dom  was  raised,  and  the  child  indulged  in  an  orgy  of  defiance  :  “I 
(hate  you  ...  I  wish  you  was  dead.  ...”  On  such  occasions  David 
“egretted  that  his  well-known  views  with  regard  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  did  not  allow  him  the  satisfaction  of  administering  the  chastise¬ 
ment  which  he  felt  was  merited  by  the  culprit.  He  realized,  now, 
chat,  like  many  others,  he  had  established  a  principle  without  due 
“egard  to  what  it  involved.  At  one  time  he  had  been  a  stern  opponent 
of  capital  punishment  until  a  particularly  brutal  murder  in  his  native 
village  induced  him  to  change  his  mind.  So  Clive  was  sent  to  bed  in 
che  dark  room,  and  the  door  was  locked.  It  was  a  wise  precaution, 
Tor  on  more  than  one  occasion  Hannah  had  been  discovered  smuggling 
sweets  and  other  edibles  to  the  culprit. 

It  was  a  terrible  punishment  for  a  small  boy  who  could  not  tolerate 
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confinement  in  any  form.  He  would  tug  at  the  door-handle,  kick  the 
panels,  and  yell  to  be  let  out.  David  Morsted  rather  prided  himself 
on  having  discovered  so  effective  a  method  of  disciplining  an  unruly 
child  :  he  had  never  studied  juvenile  psychology,  so  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  he  might  be  doing  the  child  a  permanent  injury.  His 
own  childhood  had  been  rigidly  controlled,  every  childish  offence 
had  received  its  appropriate  punishment,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  result  had  been  in  every  way  satisfactory.  He  had  an  implicit 
faith  in  his  own  integrity  and  impartiality,  and  his  principles  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  invite  inspection. 

David  was  not  a  cruel  man,  but  he  lacked  imagination  ;  he  was 
quite  incapable  of  getting  away  from  himself  and  examining  life  from 
the  other  person’s  side.  It  is  a  happy  state  for  the  individual,  but 
extremely  unpleasant  for  those  who  have  to  live  with  him,  and  Elaine, 
who  had  now  completely  recovered  her  mental  balance,  was  beginning 
to  discover  that  her  one-time  idol  had  feet  of  clay.  That  she  had 
not  discovered  it  sooner  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  David’s 
love  for  her  had  become  a  consuming  passion  with  which  he  wrestled 
in  vain.  She  had  craved  for  love,  and  he  had  given  it  in  full  measure. 
He  allowed  her  a  freedom  of  action  which  he  would  have  denied  to 
anyone  else.  With  restored  health  her  brightness  had  returned  :  she 
sent  to  London  for  dresses  which  scandalized  the  congregation,  her 
hats  were  reminiscent  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  her  conversation 
lacked  the  restraint  which  belonged  to  a  God-fearing  community. 
But  gradually  they  accepted  her,  and  even  began  to  take  a  pride  in 
her  unorthodox  conduct.  She  was  the  spoilt  child  of  the  chapel,  and 
had  few  enemies. 

At  first  it  was  laziness  which  prevented  Elaine  from  taking  Clive’s 
part.  Before  her  recovery  he  had  been  difficult  to  manage,  and  David’s 
authority  had  relieved  her  of  a  responsibility  which  was  becoming 
irksome.  Later,  the  advent  of  Rosemary  provided  sufficient  occupa¬ 
tion  to  justify  her  attitude  towards  the  boy  :  he  was  developing  fast, 
and  needed  a  father’s  strong  hand  to  mould  his  character.  But,  at 
times,  her  conscience  reproved  her,  for  Clive  was  Henry’s  son  and 
not  David’s,  and  she  knew  that  the  two  men  would  have  had  nothing 
in  common. 

When  Clive  was  six  years  old  he  met  Ellen  Carstairs,  the  Vicar’s 
youngest  child.  Edgar  Carstairs  had  been  vicar  of  Whimplesea  for 
fifteen  years :  he  was  a  high-churchman  with  tolerant  views  with 
regard  to  non-conformity,  but  a  hearty  dislike  for  David  Morsted, 
who  had  once  referred  to  him  as  “a  Papist  in  disguise.”  Ellen,  now 
in  her  tenth  year,  broke  the  family  taboo  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
From  his  sixth  birthday  Clive  had  been  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
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nore  ;  he  was  now  allowed  to  explore  its  confines  unaccompanied  by 
annah,  and  so  it  came  about  that  Ellen  found  a  small  boy  sitting 
n  a  rock  and  nursing  an  injured  foot  which  was  bleeding  freely. 
“Are  you  hurt  ?”  the  girl  asked,  somewhat  superfluously. 

“Nasty  ole  bottle,’’  said  the  child,  indicating  some  broken  glass 
mongst  the  shingle. 

Ellen  was  a  masterful  young  lady  with  a  practical  mind  ;  she 
ashed  the  injured  foot  in  a  neighbouring  pool,  and  bound  it  up  with 
handkerchief  which  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of 
l<eanliness.  She  then  escorted  her  patient  to  the  Manse  front  door, 
[here  she  left  him  to  give  his  own  account  of  the  episode.  Hannah, 
due  course,  washed  the  handkerchief,  and  it  was  returned  to  the 
icarage  with  appropriate  thanks. 

At  the  age  of  six  a  child  is  given  to  idols,  but,  thanks  to  Rosemary, 
i  annah  had  been  deposed  and  the  situation  was  vacant.  Ellen  was 
obvious  choice,  and  now,  for  some  time,  the  two  children  had  been 
"m  friends. 

“My  father  says  your  father  is  a  ...  a  heretict,’’  Ellen  informed 
pr  small  companion  one  morning. 

Clive  did  not  answer  ;  he  was  a  solemn  child,  not  given  to  vain 
abbling,  and  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  strange  animal  ‘a  heretict’ 

;  ight  be. 

“A  heretict,’’  repeated  Ellen,  with  emphasis. 

Clive  threw  a  stone  at  a  seagull.  He  was  not  interested. 

“They  burn  hereticts,’’  said  Ellen,  determined  to  rouse  her  com- 
anion.  “And  that’s  hell,’’  she  added,  in  a  last  despairing  effort. 

Clive  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  hell,  but  had  never  before 
sociated  his  step-father  with  the  place.  He  had  a  picture  Bible 
ith  a  highly-coloured  illustration  of  three  men  in  a  fiery  furnace, 
'ow  it  would  have  a  fresh  interest  for  him  ;  lie  would  think  of  it 
hen  his  step-father  was  troublesome. 

“Do  stop  throwing  stones  and  say  something.” 

“My  father  would  refuse  to  go.” 

“He  would  have  to.  The  devil  uses  a  pitchfork.” 

“What’s  that  ?” 

“We’ve  got  one  in  our  stables.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?” 

Clive  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  shown  the  pitchfork  and, 
htter  still,  he  was  allowed  to  pat  Barney,  the  sturdy  pony  which 
its.  Carstairs  drove  in  a  little  tub-shaped  trap  where  everyone  sat 
tieways.  Clive  was  learning  wisdom  ;  when  he  went  home  he  said 
'  Thing  about  his  visit  to  the  Vicarage.  Many  restrictions  encourage 
ceit,  and  he  had  no  desire  for  any  new  entries  in  the  list  of  pro- 
bitions. 
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It  is  a  debatable  point  at  what  age  the  conscience  becomes  active 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  ‘at  what  age  cowardice 
and  conscience  become  divorced’.  David  Morsted  believed  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  conscience  through  the  medium  of  fear  :  Don’t  do  that,  it  is 
wrong,  and  you  will  be  punished.  The  Victorians  had  a  great  faith 
in  the  preventive  value  of  hell-fire.  Mrs.  Carstairs  was  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  devil  and  to  build  the  character  of  her  children  on  simpler 
lines  :  ‘Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy  ;  be  nice  to  others,  and  they 
will  be  nice  to  you.’  One  day  she  came  across  the  two  children  amongst 
the  raspberry  canes,  and  their  lips  and  hands  betrayed  the  fact  that 
their  interest  had  not  been  entirely  horticultural.  Ellen  had  already 
admitted  her  association  with  the  Maitland  child,  and  her  mother, 
who  remembered  Clive’s  father  and  felt  very  sorry  for  anyone  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  the  dingy  Manse,  had  encouraged  the  friendship,  with 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  neither  her  husband  nor  Mr.  Morsted 
would  approve. 

For  Clive  it  opened  up  a  new  world.  He  had  confided  in  Hannah, 
who  was  responsible  for  his  leisure  hours,  and  she  had  become  a 
willing  ally.  She  had  never  liked  her  new  master,  or  approved  of  his 
treatment  of  Clive  :  the  boy  wanted  more  freedom,  and  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  satisfy  this  natural  desire.  After  a  few  weeks  a  neigh¬ 
bour  informed  Elaine  that  the  gardener  at  the  Vicarage  had  told  the 
caretaker  at  the  chapel  that  Master  Clive  was  constantly  up  at  the 
Vicarage  with  Miss  Ellen.  Elaine  was  beginning  to  mistrust  her 
husband’s  methods,  and  for  some  time  her  conscience  had  troubled 
her  with  regard  to  Clive.  Had  she  been  too  ready  to  give  in  to  David  ? 
Was  it  natural  for  a  high-spirited  and  emotional  boy  to  be  subject  to 
such  a  rigid  discipline  ? 

“I  like  the  boy  to  make  friends,”  she  said. 

‘‘But  I  thought  perhaps  your  husband  might  not  approve.” 

Elaine  did  not  like  the  woman  ;  she  was  a  mischief-maker  of  a 
type  all  too  common  in  religious  communities.  ‘‘I  don’t  know  why 
you  should  think  anything  about  it  at  all.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
concerns  you  in  any  way.” 

The  woman  flushed.  ‘‘It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  Mr.  Morsted’s  views  with  regard  to  the  Vicar.” 

‘‘My  husband  already  knows  about  it.”  It  was  a  gallant  lie  which 
Elaine  knew  she  would  have  to  adjust  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  any  case,  David  would  have  been  sure  to  hear  about  it  within  a 
few  days,  for  the  woman  was  a  malicious  gossip. 

Elaine  opened  the  subject  after  supper  that  evening.  ‘‘Clive  has 
made  a  new  friend,”  she  said.  ‘‘It  will  be  good  for  him  ;  he  has  very 
few  companions  to  play  with.” 
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“It  depends  upon  the  friend,  whether  he  is  good  for  him  or  not. 

“It’s  a  she,  not  a  he.’’ 

There  was  a  hesitation  in  her  manner  which  made  David  suspicious 
hat  she  was  not  sure  of  his  approval. 

“Who  is  she  ?’’ 

“Ellen  Carstairs.” 

David  frowned  :  “You  know  perfectly  well,  Elaine,  that  I  do  not 
•vish  to  have  any  association  with  the  Carstairs  family.  We  disagree 
mndamentally  about  doctrinal  matters  of  vital  importance.’’ 

“That  is  no  reason  why  the  children  should  not  play  together  ; 
Mr.  Carstairs  is  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.’’ 

“He  is  a  ritualist ;  he  practices  idolatry.’’ 

“I  don’t  suppose  he  can  do  Clive  much  harm.’’ 

“Possibly  you  are  not  well  qualified  to  judge  on  such  matters.’’ 

Elaine  laughed,  and  there  was  something  in  that  laugh  which 
varned  David  to  be  careful.  “How  you  Christians  do  love  one  another  ! 
t  is  no  wonder  that  many  churches  have  empty  pews.’’ 

One  word  in  that  sentence  seemed  to  frighten  him  :  too  nearly  it 
answered  a  question  about  his  wife  which  had  confronted  him  on 
many  recent  occasions. 

“ You ,”  he  repeated.  “But  surely  you,  too,  are  a  Christian.’’ 

“I  don’t  know  ;  I  thought  so,  once.  But  you  make  it  all  so  cold 
_nd  formal — this  religion  you  teach.  Christ  never  intended  it  to  be 
ike  that.  He  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  You  .  .  .  you 
»von't  even  speak  to  them.’’ 

The  contrast  between  the  two  was  accentuated  by  the  lamplight 
<vhich  lent  to  her  gracious  fairness  warmth  and  colour,  but  only 
tamped  more  deeply  the  severe  lines  which  marred  the  beauty  of 
nis  dark  face. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  “that  you  think  so  badly  of  me.  I  try  to 
io  my  duty  according  to  the  light  which  is  granted.  It  is  not  always 
asy  to  decide  upon  the  right  course.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to  preach 
Christ  than  to  live  as  He  would  have  us  live.” 

It  was  humbly  said,  and  Elaine  knew  that  she  had  won  ;  but  she 
•elt  little  satisfaction  in  her  victory.  He  loved  her,  and  it  was  that 
love  which  had  humbled  him.  He  would  raise  no  further  objection 
•o  the  friendship  between  Clive  and  Ellen,  but  it  would  never  have 
nis  blessing.  She  had  attacked  his  citadel  at  its  weakest  spot  and  broken 
ilown  his  defences,  but  that  was  only  the  surface ;  inside  he  would 
never  change.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  she  had  humbled  him.  What 
affect  would  it  have  upon  their  future  relationship  ?  Was  her  love 
•or  him  beginning  to  die  ? 

At  first  affection  had  been  artificially  stimulated  by  a  religious 
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enthusiasm  which  uras  apparently  regarded  as  a  part  of  her  treat¬ 
ment.  As  her  mental  condition  improved  his  physical  qualities  and 
passionate  affection  held  her  ;  but  they  had  little  in  common,  their 
love  was  neither  spiritual  nor  mental ;  it  was  purely  sexual,  and  such 
love  is  always  transitory.  And  now  that  she  had  defied  his  authority 
with  success  he  seemed  to  have  lost  something  in  stature  ;  one  day 
she  might  even  come  to  despise  him,  and  that  would  be  the  end. 

For  Clive,  however,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  world.  This 
delightful  friendship  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  he  could  enjoy  it  to  the 
full.  Mrs.  Carstairs  took  him  for  drives  in  the  governess  cart ;  he 
could  go  to  the  Vicarage  as  often  as  he  liked  ;  he  could  play  with 
Ellen  whenever  the  tyranny  of  lessons  permitted.  The  Sinclairs 
invited  him  to  tea  in  the  small  cottage  to  which  they  had  retired. 
The  doctor  was  now  over  seventy  and  Janet  was  sixty,  just  the  right 
ages,  as  she  pointed  out,  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest  from  the  cares 
of  general  practice.  Young  Blair  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  final  decision,,  for  he  had  discovered  that  the  ‘indigestion’  of 
which  the  old  man  complained  was  in  reality  the  protest  of  a  heart 
worn  out  by  constant  hard  work. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  easy,  sir.’’ 

The  old  man  clicked  his  tongue.  He  knew  what  the  verdict  and 
sentence  would  be.  “I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  is  time  for  me  to 
give  up — make  way  for  somebody  more  up-to-date,  eh  ?” 

“It’s  your  heart,  sir.  You  will  have  to  humour  it.  You  can’t 
make  it  do  more  than  it  wrants  to.’’ 

“All  right,  laddie,  you  win.  I’ve  known  it  for  the  last  six  months.’’ 

So,  from  time  to  time,  Clive  came  to  tea  and  Janet  spoilt  him  to 
her  heart’s  content.  Elaine  had  made  friends,  and  the  old  doctor 
felt  that  at  last  he  understood  her  character,  but  how  she  came  to 
marry  David  Morsted  after  Henry  Maitland  he  never  could  under¬ 
stand. 

***** 

Was  Elaine  happy  ?  Probably  she  could  hardly  have  answered 
that  question  herself.  Her  mind  had  developed  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  sometimes  she  felt  shut  in.  The  world  was  moving  on,  but 
Whimplesea  seemed  to  be  standing  still.  Heredity  has  much  to  answer 
for,  and  she  was  her  mother’s  daughter.  But  Whimplesea  was  not  so 
stagnant  as  Elaine  imagined.  It  had  been  discovered.  A  celebrated 
artist  had  spent  a  few  weeks  there,  and  his  picture  of  the  small  harbour 
had  been  hung  in  the  Academy  and  attracted  attention.  Other  artists 
came.  The  place  was  picturesque  and  unspoilt  ;  it  was  quiet  and 
off  the  beaten  track  for  tourists. 
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As  Clive  grew  older  he  loved  to  watch  the  pictures  grow,  as  the 
ihaotic  medley  of  colours  developed  into  some  familiar  scene.  During 
he  summer  there  were  generally  a  few  easels  set  up  in  sheltered  spots, 
nd  the  small  boy  would  wander  from  one  to  another,  talking  to  any 
rtist  willing  to  respond  to  his  friendly  advances.  Ellen  had  gone 
•way  to  boarding  school,  and  the  boy  missed  her  plain,  homely  face, 
he  swinging  pigtail  and  brown,  capable  hands  so  reliable  in  any 
tmergency. 

One  visitor  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  boy’s  social  instincts — 
blond  giant  with  a  beard  which  glinted  gold  in  the  sunlight  and  a 
haggy  mane  of  unruly  hair  which  made  Clive  think  of  Samson  and 
Oelilah.  His  deep  laugh  rumbled  from  the  harbour  to  the  distant 
ands  :  he  was  a  man  of  sudden  impulses  and  strange  enthusiasms, 
live  had  seen  him  cut  to  ribbons  a  half-finished  picture  and  throw 
:he  mutilated  remains  into  the  sea.  For  the  small  boy  he  always 
ad  a  word  or  a  joke  ;  he  would  leave  his  work  for  a  game  of  ball 
r  to  send  flat  stones  skimming  over  the  sea  ;  sometimes  he  would 
it  and  tell  tales  of  strange  lands  he  had  visited. 

One  day  Elaine  went  down  to  the  harbour  to  fetch  the  boy,  and 
•as  introduced  to  the  stranger. 

“Mother,”  said  Clive,  “this  is  Tony.” 

“My  name  is  Anthony  Farrant,”  the  artist  explained,  “and  I  was 
_ist  about  to  invite  your  son  to  have  a  picnic  tea  with  me  ;  I  hope 
ou  will  join  us.  The  kettle  is  boiling,  and  I  have  some  excellent 
;>ath  buns,  large  and  shapeless  with  plenty  of  fruit  inside,  and  chunks 
f  sugar  on  the  top.  They  come  from  Grant’s  who,  as  you  doubtless 
now,  make  a  speciality  of  both  the  humble  penny  bun  and  also  its 
nistocratic  rival,  which  we  have  been  discussing.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Elaine.  “I  should  love  to  join  you.  We  don’t 
Iften  get  Bath  buns  at  the  Manse.” 

He  made  the  tea  and  took  three  mugs  from  his  picnic 
asket. 

She  looked  at  him  reflectively,  and  round  the  eyes  were  little  lines 
diich  Clive  understood,  they  meant  that  his  mother  was  amused. 

‘As  a  matter  of  fact,”  she  said,  “Mr.  Grant  is  a  sidesman  at  the 
"arish  Church,  and  the  Vicar  is  a  very  high-churchman.” 

Mr.  Farrant  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the  bun  he  was  eating.  “I 
•on’t  smell  any  incense,”  he  remarked. 

Clive  took  a  second  bun  and  wandered  away.  The  conversation 
leant  nothing  to  him. 

“Another  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Maitland?” 

Elaine  passed  her  mug.  “My  name  is  Morsted,”  she  said.  “My 
rst  husband  was  drowned,  over  there  by  that  rock,  and  I  married 
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again.  Clive  was  born  the  night  he  died.  He  was  trying  to  rescue  a 
a  French  sailor  who  was  drowning.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Farrant.  “He’s  a  fine  little  chap,  your  boy.” 
“His  father  was  a  very  brave  man.  He  loved  Whimplesea — the 
sea  and  the  wind  and  the  open  country  behind.” 

“I  have  enjoyed  my  stay  here.”  For  a  moment  their  eyes  met. 
“Probably  I  shall  come  again  some  day  :  to-morrow  I  return  to 
London.” 

“To  Chelsea,”  said  Clive,  who  had  rejoined  the  party.  “He  lives 
there  with  a  yellow  parrot  with  green  spots.” 

Elaine  looked  inquiringly  at  her  host. 

“Well,  not  quite  yellow,”  he  confessed.  “As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it’s  grey.  But,  of  course,  one  could  paint  it  3^ellow  with  green  spots.” 
“If  you  tell  lies  you  will  go  to  hell,”  quoted  Clive. 

“Yes,”  said  Tony  Farrant.  “I  forgot  that.  I  shall  have  to  paint 
it,  after  all,  then  perhaps  the  devil  will  let  me  off.” 


CHAPTER  VI 


-  T  was  two  years  before  Anthony  Farrant  returned  to  Whimplesea. 
Most  of  the  time  he  had  spent  in  the  South  of  France,  with  Cannes 
as  his  headquarters.  His  father  had  died,  leaving  him  a  comfortable 
ortune,  and  he  had  discovered  that  painting  was  more  enjoyable  as 
a  hobby  than  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  On  a  holiday  in  Torquay  he 
aad  gone  over  to  Brixham,  where  he  coveted  and  purchased  a  forty- 
;on  trawler,  the  Stella,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  private  yacht 
or  use  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Possibly  it  was  the  Stella  which  brought  him  back  to  Whimplesea, 
or  the  harbour  was  not  unlike  Brixham,  and  John  Barber,  the  harbour¬ 
master,  was  an  old  friend.  It  was  a  convenient  centre  for  exploring 
;he  district,  his  old  enthusiasm  for  painting  was  returning,  and  the 
coast  scenery  was  all  that  an  artist  could  desire.  If,  in  his  subconscious 
mind,  any  other  influence  determined  his  choice,  he  was  not  aware 
of  it.  His  memory  of  a  past  visit  was  indefinite  :  he  had  liked  the 
olace,  the  fisherfolk  were  friendly,  and  he  had  a  faint  recollection  of 
a  face  which  had  interested  him — a  woman's  face. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  into  the  town  to  buy  some 
orovisions  and,  passing  Grant’s,  he  remembered  their  Bath  buns. 
He  had  a  child’s  love  of  sweets,  buns,  and  fancy  pastries,  partly 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  smoke.  He  went  in  and 
ourchased  a  liberal  supply.  As  he  was  coming  out,  heavily  laden 
.vith  parcels,  he  slipped  and  two  Bath  buns  rolled  into  the  road.  A 
woman  and  boy  were  coming  down  the  street,  and  the  boy  swooped 
[down  on  the  truant  buns,  rescued  them,  dusted  them  with  care,  and 
-etumed  them  to  their  rightful  owner. 

“It’s  Tony,  Mother  !” 

Farrant  looked  at  the  woman,  and  a  face  which  from  time  to  time 
nad  teased  his  memory  came  back  to  him.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
shore  drinking  tea  out  of  a  mug,  and  this  boy  was  with  her.  But 
die  face,  as  he  remembered  it,  was  different — it  was  a  bright  face 
with  laughter  about  the  eyes,  and  a  dimple  on  the  rounded  cheek. 
This  woman  had  sad  eyes  and  a  hunted  look,  she  scarcely  seemed  the 
same  person.  The  boy,  too,  had  grown  almost  out  of  recognition  ; 
lis  school  cap  gave  him  a  precocious  maturity. 

“So  you  still  like  Bath  buns,’’  she  said,  “and  you  still  patronize 
Grant’s.” 

“I  have  only  just  arrived.  This  is  my  first  visit  since  you  honoured 
my  small  tea  party  with  your  presence.  The  yacht  in  the  harbour 
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is  mine  ;  it  was  once  a  Brixham  trawler.  You  will  have  to  come  to 
tea  on  board  one  day  :  I  am  rather  proud  of  her,  indeed,  I  planned 
most  of  the  alterations  myself.” 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands,  but  his  mother  did  not  reply.  Some¬ 
thing  warned  her  that,  with  David  in  his  present  mood,  it  would  not 
(wise  to  see  very  much  of  Anthony  Farrant. 

“We  can  talk  about  that  later,”  she  said  at  last,  ‘‘I  must  be  getting 
back  now.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  and,  for  a  brief  moment,  it  was  enveloped 
in  his  powerful  grasp. 

For  the  last  two  years  David  had  been  dwindling  in  his  wife’s 
estimation.  He  was  still  exacting  in  his  demands,  and  strict  in  his 
religious  views  ;  he  had  the  quick  temper  and  impulsive  enthusiasms 
of  his  gipsy  ancestors,  but  he  was  a  weak  man  and  very  dependent  on 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  The  dark  face  was  more  morose  now  ; 
the  tire  of  religious  enthusiasm,  at  one  time  so  manifest,  was  now 
rarely  seen  ;  he  was  more  intolerant  and  less  convincing.  He  knew 
that  his  people  were  beginning  to  tire  of  him  ;  the  chapel  was  not  so 
well  attended  ;  the  deacons  were  inclined  to  be  critical.  All  this  he 
attributed  to  his  wife  :  she  no  longer  loved  him  ;  she  was  no  help 
in  his  work  ;  she  was  friendly  with  people  of  whom  he  disapproved  ; 
she  did  not  dress  as  a  minister’s  wife  should ;  he  even  blamed 
her  for  the  death  of  their  child  from  diphtheria.  With  the  passing 
of  their  small  daughter  the  last  link  had  snapped  between  them  ; 
and  that  had  been  eighteen  months  ago.  But,  though  he  blamed 
her,  his  love  remained  :  she  was  his  wife,  and  he  meant  to  hold 
her. 

Clive  was  spared  much,  for,  thanks  to  a  conspiracy  between  his 
mother  and  Dr.  Sinclair,  in  which  the  special  clause  in  the  trust  deed 
played  a  part,  the  boy  had  been  sent  to  a  first-class  preparatory 
school  at  Falmouth.  It  was  now  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
holidays,  and  one  of  those  unhappy  days  when  nothing  goes  right  : 
the  small  maid  had  a  cold  ;  breakfast  had  been  late,  and  Clive  later  ; 
the  tea  had  been  poor,  and  the  papers,  which  could  be  relied  upon  to 
absorb  David’s  attention,  had  not  arrived  ;  the  toast  had  been  pale 
and  flabby.  To  add  to  the  trouble  there  was  an  envelope  by  David’s 
plate  which  Elaine  always  dreaded,  for  it  was  Clive’s  school  report, 
and  the  boy  was  too  high-spirited  and  not  appreciative  of  school 
discipline.  On  his  return  home  she  had  seen  marks  on  his  body  which 
showed  that  at  some  recent  date  he  had  been  in  trouble,  and  they 
had  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  that  the  offence  had  not 
been  a  trivial  one.  On  one  of  her  visits  to  the  school  the  headmaster 
had  told  her  that  the  boy  was  troublesome  ;  he  was  big  for  his  age, 
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oiecocious  at  his  work,  and  inclined  to  adopt  the  role  of  ringleader 
n  any  revolt  against  school  discipline. 

^  So  she  watched  David  open  the  envelope  with  considerable  anxiety, 
-’live  was  not  concerned  :  he  always  enjoyed  his  breakfast. 

“Clive !” 

The  boy  looked  up. 

This  is  your  school  report  ;  it  is  very  bad.  Put  your  spoon  down 
and  listen.  The  fact  that  nature  has  endowed  you  with  brains,  and 
you  have  done  well  at  your  work,  makes  your  conduct  all  the  more 
.nexcusable. 

Elaine  intervened.  “But  he  has  done  well  at  his  work,  David  .  .  .” 

I  have  already  said  so.  It  is  his  general  conduct  that  gives  me 
..oncem.  According  to  this  report  he  is  disobedient,  undisciplined, 
and  inclined  to  lead  other  boys  astray.  Why,  Clive,  do  you  not  trv 
:o  behave  better  ?”  a  a 

the  boy  was  too  young  to  make  his  own  defence — to  point  out 
-hat  he  had  been  brought  up  on  prohibitions  and  now,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  they  meant  nothing  to  him  ;  that  curiosity  always  impelled 
aim  to  sample  what  was  forbidden  ;  that  out  of  all  the  frustration  of 
ais  childhood  had  developed  a  craving  for  freedom  which  made  him 
child  though  he  was,  rebel  at  all  rules  and  regulations. 

“lam  sure  he  tries,  David.’’ 

“Will  you  keep  quiet,  and  let  the  boy  speak  for  himself.  I  have 
asked  you,  Clive,  why  do  you  not  behave  better  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  father.’’ 

“If  this  goes  on  I  shall  take  you  away  from  Elton  House,  and  send 
;ou  to  school  here.’’ 

The  boy  began  to  cry,  and  Elaine  turned  on  her  husband.  “Henry 
i  as  like  that,  she  said.  He  told  me  once  ...  he  was  always  in 
rouble  at  school.  And  he  was  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known, 
dive  is  high  in  his  class,  and  I  think  he  is  doing  very  well.’’ 

“Character  is  more  important  than  scholarship— I  am  a  man  of 

my  word;  if  he  does  not  behave  himself  better  I  shall  take  him 
tway. 

Elaine  bit  her  lip,  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  “You  !’’ 
be  said.  “But  I  am  his  mother,  and  you  are  not  his  father  You 

.eem  to  forget  that  it  is  my  money,  not  yours,  which  sends  him  to 
•chool. 

She  could  see  the  tell-tale  pulsation  of  the  small  artery  in  front  of 
..is  temple.  It  was  a  danger  signal  she  had  learned  to  respect,  for  on 
’wo  occasions  he  had  lost  control  of  himself  and  hurt  her 

‘T  am  sorry  David,’’  she  went  on.  “But  I  feel  sure  he  will  try 
io  do  better.  Won  t  you,  Clive  ?’’  y 
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The  boy  mumbled  a  scarcely  audible  reply.  He  was  looking  at  his 
step-father — waiting  for  something  to  happen.  But  the  man  con¬ 
trolled  himself  with  an  effort. 

“Very  well,’’  he  said,  “we  can  leave  it  at  that  for  the  present.’’ 

The  storm  had  passed,  but  Elaine  did  not  feel  proud  of  herself. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  used  her  money  as  a  weapon  to  hurt  him, 
and  now  she  remembered  that,  whatever  his  faults,  David  had  never 
made  any  demands  upon  her  private  income  for  his  personal  needs. 
He  had  been  scrupulous  in  his  attitude  towards  her  small  fortune  ; 
she  had  paid  her  share,  and  no  more.  And  he  still  loved  her !  That 
was  a  terrible  thought,  for  she  no  longer  loved  him  and,  at  times, 
she  was  afraid  of  this  passionate  affection  to  which  she  could  offer  no 
response.  It  was  not  strange  that  her  attitude  towards  Farrant  had 
been  restrained,  for  recently  David  had  been  showing  jealousy  at 
trivial  incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the  town. 

By  accident  or  design,  it  happened  that  David  was  responsible  for 
her  next  meeting  with  Tony  Farrant.  There  was  a  small  mission  hall 
down  at  the  Cove,  where  Morsted  held  a  service  every  Wednesday 
evening  during  the  summer.  Tony,  who,  as  he  put  it,  believed  in 
sampling  every  form  of  entertainment,  and  also  was  extremely  curious 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  his  picnic  lady  had  married,  obeyed  the 
call  of  the  tinkling  bell,  and  settled  himself  in  an  inconspicuous  seat 
at  the  back  of  the  hall.  But  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  friendly 
habits  of  nonconformists,  and  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  short 
service,  trapped  by  the  minister,  who  had  hurried  down  the  hall  to 
shake  hands  with  his  retreating  congregation.  For  Farrant,  as  was 
his  custom  with  strangers,  Morsted  had  a  special  welcome,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  the  two  men  were  alone. 

“You  have  recently  come  to  Whimplesea?” 

“Yes,”  said  Farrant,  “that  is  my  yacht  in  the  harbour.’’  The 
daylight  was  going,  but  the  outline  of  the  ship  was  still  visible. 

“Built  on  the  lines  of  a  Brixham  trawler  ?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  a  Brixham  trawler.  I  bought  the  Stella 
and  converted  her  into  a  pleasure  yacht  for  cruising  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  If  you  care  to  look  over  her  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show 
you  over,  and  we  can  have  some  coffee.’’ 

David  accepted  :  he  was  interested  in  boats,  and  regretted  the 
physical  disability  which  always  kept  him  off  the  sea.  The  dinghy 
was  moored  to  the  quay,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  board. 
A  bearded  sailor  was  polishing  some  brass-work,  with  Teutonic  thorough¬ 
ness,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  submerged  rumble  which  Farrant 
informed  his  guest  was  probably  Wagner. 

“Coffee,  Hans.  For  two  ...  in  the  saloon.” 
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“It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  was  built  for  a  trawler,’’ 
Morsted  remarked,  as  his  host  escorted  him  below. 

“They  are  beautifully  designed,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space. 
How  do  you  like  my  small  saloon  ?  I  am  very  proud  of  it.’’ 

Morsted  took  stock  of  his  surroundings.  The  tables,  seats,  and 
lockers  were  of  walnut.  Two  comfortable  leather  armchairs,  with  a 
small  octagonal  table  fixed  between  them,  seemed  to  have  anticipated 
itheir  arrival.  Some  Oriental  rugs  gave  colour  to  the  picture,  whilst 
the  cream  panelling  was  decorated  with  classical  scenes,  and,  above 
rtheir  heads,  pink  cherubs  were  blowing  little  white  clouds  across  a 
sky  of  azure  blue. 

“You  have  luxurious  tastes,  Mr.  Farrant.” 

“Yes.  I  believe  in  comfort,  but  this  has  to  serve  both  as  saloon 
and  sleeping  cabin.  I  wave  my  magic  wand  and,  hey  presto,  we 
have  sleeping  accommodation  for  two — a  two-berth  cabin.  As  you 
see,  the  berths  are  let  into  the  panelling  just  as  a  folding  bed  is  let 
into  the  wall.  Not  very  original,  perhaps,  but  the  design  is  mv 
awn.’’ 

Hans  brought  in  the  coffee,  and  Farrant  produced  a  tin  of  mixed 
aiscuits  from  a  locker. 

“Help  yourself,’’  he  said.  “There’s  sugar  beside  you.’’ 

He  selected  a  biscuit.  “I  like  sweet  things  .  .  .  always  did.’’ 

To  Morsted,  Farrant  was  an  entirely  novel  experience  ;  he  had 
aever  before  met  anyone  quite  like  him.  Here  was  a  grown  man 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  a  child. 

“Do  you  work  in  London  ?” 

His  host  laughed.  “I  have  a  house  in  Chelsea,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  the  world’s  workers.  When  I  have  to  state 
"ny  occupation  I  generally  profess  to  be  an  artist.  As  a  matter  of 
act,  I  did  these  decorations.’’ 

“You  must  come  and  have  tea  with  us  at  the  Manse.’’ 

Farrant  hesitated.  It  was  obvious  that  his  guest  knew  nothing 
-bout  his  previous  association  with  the  family. 

“I  have  met  Mrs.  Morsted,’’  he  said,  at  last.  “Two  years  ago  a 
ittle  boy  used  to  watch  me  painting.  One  day  I  was  giving  him  tea 
»n  the  shore  when  his  mother  came  to  fetch  him.  I  met  them  in  the 
'own  again  a  few  days  ago.’’ 

“I  was  never  told  about  it.” 

The  statement  jarred  :  it  was  not  friendly  ;  it  suggested  that  the 
nformation  had  deliberately  been  withheld  from  him. 

“I  expect  it  was  not  sufficiently  important  to  mention,”  Farrant 
■uggested.  “It  was  only  a  casual  meeting.” 

Ihen  you  must  come  to  tea  and  meet  them  again,”  said  David, 
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valiantly  wrestling  with  the  devil.  “Can  you  come  on  Friday  at  four 
o’clock  ?’’ 

Tony  accepted  ;  he  felt  that  it  might  amuse  him  to  see  this  irter- 
esting  couple  together.  For  a  man  who  has  no  regular  occupation 
any  new  experience  is  welcome,  and  Farrant  was  often  in  danger  of 
being  bored.  Already  he  was  regretting  the  impulse  which  had  brought 
him  to  Whimplesea 

On  the  following  Friday,  David  was  in  an  exalted  mood ;  in  inviting 
Farrant  to  tea  he  had  exorcised  the  devil,  he  had  conquered  his 
jealousy.  Moreover,  Elaine  had  not  manifested  any  excitement  about 
the  proposed  visit ;  indeed,  she  had  shown  some  resentment  at  the 
invitation. 

“Well,  perhaps  he  wron’t  come.’’ 

But  punctually  at  four  o’clock  Farrant  arrived,  suitably  arrayed 
for  an  afternoon  call  in  a  light  flannel  suit,  with  a  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  wearing  the  tie  of  a  famous  cricket  club.  Clive, 
who  had  been  warned  that  he  must  not  call  their  visitor  ‘Tony’,  was 
in  a  state  of  subdued  excitement.  The  yellow  and  red  silk  tie  seemed 
to  have  a  strange  fascination  for  him,  for  never  had  he  seen  his  friend 
wearing  a  tie. 

During  tea  David  watched  his  guest.  Lately  he  had  got  in  the 
habit  of  watching  men  :  there  was  young  Farrer  at  the  chapel,  and 
Fred  Barrow,  the  chemist,  they  were  always  looking  at  Elaine  ;  she 
attracted  men.  Why  was  it  ?  Her  dress,  her  manner,  possibly  her 
eyes.  .  .  .  Jealousy  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  David  Morsted  recognized 
the  danger  and  struggled  to  overcome  it.  He  would  preach  against 
it,  flaying  himself  with  his  own  rugged  eloquence  ;  he  would  pray  for 
deliverance,  for  the  restoration  of  her  love  which  would  free  him  for 
ever  from  this  torment.  But  Farrant  gave  him  no  cause  for  anxiety  ; 
the  boy  monopolized  most  of  his  attention,  and  he  was  merely  polite 
to  his  hostess.  Apparently  the  man  had  the  tastes  and  the  appetite 
of  a  healthy  schoolboy  ;  it  was  inconceivable  that  he  could  have  any 
attraction  for  a  woman  of  Elaine’s  type. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  tea  that  the  visitor  suggested  that  they 
might  like  to  join  Mrs.  Barber,  who  was  going  for  a  trip  in  the 
Stella. 

“I  am  a  very  bad  sailor,’’  said  David,  “and  should  be  certain  to 
be  seasick.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  go  out  in  a  boat.” 

Elaine  noted  the  boy’s  disappointment.  “Clive  and  I  could  go,” 
she  suggested,  “if  David  doesn’t  mind  being  deserted.” 

She  had  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  very  diflicult  for  him 
to  refuse  ;  indeed,  he  had  no  grounds  for  refusal,  for  Mrs.  Barber 
was  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
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“Of  course  you  can  go.  It  is  very  good  of  Mr.  Farrant  to  invite 

"OU.” 

It  was  a  successful  tea  party,  Elaine  decided.  For  the  occasion, 
David  seemed  to  have  shed  the  mantle  of  gloom  which  for  so  many 
-veeks  had  made  life  at  the  Manse  a  miserable  travesty  of  existence. 
Te  had  made  his  sacrificial  offering,  and  felt  that  thereby  he  had 
-  stablished  a  link  with  his  wife  which  might  lead  to  a  fresh  under- 
i  tanding. 

“We  will  sail  to  Torbay,”  said  Farrant.  “The  Stella  shall  visit 
ler  old  friends.” 

“A  long  trip,”  Morsted  pointed  out. 

“Yes.  We  shall  have  to  start  early,  but  if  the  wind  is  favourable 
ure  should  be  back  in  harbour  before  dark.” 

Possibly  David  was  regretting  his  consent,  for  whenever  a  date 
t^as  suggested  there  was  some  reason,  parochial  or  domestic,  why  it 
vas  unsuitable.  But,  at  last,  the  day  arrived,  and  at  six  o’clock 
Ilaine  slipped  out  of  bed  and  drew  back  the  curtains.  The  sunlight 
looded  the  room,  the  blue  sky  was  flecked  with  small  fleecy  clouds, 
he  weather  report  had  prophesied  a  fine  day  with  some  wind.  Well ! 
Yind  didn’t  matter  ;  it  was  good  for  sailing.  She  went  quietly  along 
Ihe  passage  and  tapped  at  Clive’s  door. 

“Time  to  get  up  ;  we  must  be  off  in  half  an  hour.” 

It  was  exciting  ;  she  felt  like  a  conspirator,  with  David  asleep  in 
he  small  dressing-room.  She  did  not  want  to  wake  him  :  even  at 
he  last  moment  something  might  happen  to  prevent  their  holiday, 
md  so,  like  two  conspirators,  the}'’  crept  downstairs  and  out  of  the 
-ont  door. 

The  fresh  morning  breeze  came  to  meet  them,  with  the  familiar 
;ang  of  the  harbour.  “Let’s  run,  Mother.”  And,  hand-in-hand,  they 
an  down  the  gully  towards  the  quay,  where  their  host  was  awaiting 
lem  with  the  dinghy. 

“Tumble  in,  son,”  he  commanded,  “and,  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
apsize  the  boat.” 

Clive  scrambled  down,  and  Farrant  gave  Elaine  his  hand.  “It’s 
bit  of  a  squeeze  for  three  and  a  half,  but  we  can  just  do  it.” 

“But  there  are  only  three,”  objected  Clive. 

“I  always  count  myself  one  and  a  half,”  said  Tony.  “You  see, 
..  is  easier  to  calculate.” 

“To  calculate  ?” 

“Yes— food,  clothes,  and  sleeping-berths.  I  weigh  fifteen  stone. 

Was  he  joking  ?  Clive  studied  the  sunburnt  face,  with  its  mis- 
thievous  blue  eyes,  and  decided  that,  on  this  occasion,  his  friend 
•vus  serious. 
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When  they  clambered  on  board,  Hans  and  his  assistant  were  making 
their  final  preparations. 

“We  shall  sail  in  about  twenty  minutes'  time,”  said  Farrant,  and 
he  escorted  his  guests  below.  “You  must  have  breakfast,”  he  urged. 
“I’ll  make  some  coffee,  and  there’s  a  York  ham.” 

“Where  is  Mrs.  Barber?”  Elaine  asked. 

“I  am  afraid  she  is  unable  to  come  ;  she  is  ill  in  bed.  John  brought 
a  note  down,  and  there  wasn’t  time  to  let  you  know.  I  hope  you 
don’t  mind.” 

“It’s  too  late  to  mind,”  said  Elaine,  wondering  what  David  would 
have  to  say  about  it  if  he  heard. 

“We  could  cancel  the  trip.” 

“It  may  be  Clive’s  last  chance  before  he  goes  back  to  school,  and 
it  has  not  been  easy  to  arrange  a  day.” 

“Then  we  will  pretend  that  Mrs.  Barber  has  come.  You  haven’t 
told  me  what  you  think  of  my  saloon.” 

“It  is  lovely.  And  flowers  ...  I  love  roses  .  .  .  but  you  must  have 
robbed  a  garden  of  its  beauty  to  supply  so  many.  It  always  seems 
a  shame  to  pluck  a  flower.” 

“They  may  last  as  long  in  water,  and,  in  any  case,  I  gather  rose¬ 
buds  while  I  may  :  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  advice,  for  no  one  knows 
what  the  morrow  may  bring.” 

“I  think  David  would  regard  that  as  a  most  immoral  sentiment.” 

“Sentiments  are  largely  a  question  of  mood  ;  possibly  the  digestion 
has  something  to  do  with  them.  When  one  has  had  a  good  meal  the 
world  seems  a  better  place,  so  I’ll  go  and  make  the  coffee.” 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  pot  of  steaming  coffee  and 
some  toast. 

“You  shall  be  hostess  and  pour  out,”  he  said,  “whilst  I  carve  the 
ham.” 

He  set  to  work  with  a  practised  hand,  whilst  Clive  watched  him 
with  the  lively  anticipation  of  a  hungiy  schoolboy. 

“I  fear,”  said  Tony,  “that  we  do  not  always  realize  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  our  friend  the  pig.  We  keep  him  under  filthy  and  unnatural 
conditions  and  feed  him  on  refuse  ;  then,  when  we  want  to  insult 
a  friend,  we  call  him  ‘a  pig’.  Pigs  like  a  nice  clean  forest,  where  they 
can  wander  at  large  and  rootle  for  truffles.  A  good  York  ham  is  quite 
as  worthy  of  knighthood  as  the  loin  of  a  defunct  bullock.” 

Elaine  handed  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  “I  hope  you  are  going  to  eat 
something,”  she  said,  noticing  that  he  had  only  carved  for  two. 

“Not  just  yet,  we  are  sailing  in  five  minutes’  time,  and  they  will 
need  help.” 

When  Elaine  and  Clive  went  on  deck  the  ship  was  just  clear  of 
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1  the  harbour  ;  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  and  little  white  horses  were 
Lfrisking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  host  joined  them. 

“A  good  day  for  a  sail,  but  it  is  just  as  well  your  husband  didn’t 
1  venture.” 

‘‘I  hope  it  will  be  rough,”  said  Clive,  valiantly. 

Farrant  laughed.  ‘‘Is  he  a  good  sailor  ?” 

“He  has  never  tried.  My  husband  is  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  this 
ids  Clive’s  first  attempt.” 

‘‘And  you  ?” 

‘‘Oh,  I  am  all  right.  I  went  to  Egypt  twice  when  I  was  a  girl, 
land  my  first  husband  loved  the  sea.” 

‘‘It  may  blow  harder.  If  so,  the  boy  will  have  to  go  down  below  ; 
iwe  don’t  want  to  have  him  tumbling  overboard  ;  at  present  he  can 
amuse  himself  on  deck,  and  the  lad  will  see  that  he  comes  to  no 
harm.” 

So  Clive  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  William  Trent,  commonly 
known  as  ‘Billie’,  and  Elaine  was  tucked  up  in  a  deck-chair  which 
I  Farrant  had  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

‘‘You  are  trying  to  spoil  me.” 

‘‘No.  But  I  think  it  is  rest  you  need  ;  and  a  yacht  can  be  a  very 
restful  place.” 

He  wrapped  the  rug  more  closely  round  her,  and  joined  the  helms¬ 
man. 

‘‘What  do  you  think  of  it,  Hans  ?” 

‘‘Nod  zo  goot.  Mooch  vint,  unt  der  vill  be  more,  bud  nod  for 
Long.” 

‘‘Yes.  It  will  be  fine  later  on,  and  we  shall  have  the  wind  aft 
coming  back.” 

Elaine  lay  back  in  her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  was  good  to 
nave  a  holiday,  to  get  away  from  everything — household  cares,  David’s 
suspicious  eyes,  gossip,  meetings.  .  .  .  The  gentle  movement  of  the 
iship  made  her  feel  drowsy,  and  presently  she  slept.  When  she  opened 
ner  eyes  again  the  ship  was  tossing,  and  Farrant  was  standing  beside 
ner  with  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  had  to  wake  you  ;  we  are  running  into  a  squall. 
I  have  sent  Clive  down  below,  and  I  think  you  had  better  join  him. 

' We  are  going  to  be  busy  up  here.” 

In  the  saloon  Clive  was  lying  on  a  berth  which  William  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  him.  He  was  feeling  very  sorry  for  himself,  but  made  a 
valiant  attempt  to  hide  his  condition. 

‘‘Is  this  a  ...  a  pleasure  trip,  mother  ?”  he  asked,  with  a  spectral 
smile. 

For  a  few  moments  he  fought  with  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
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sickness.  It  was  as  though  a  lazy  acrobat  were  turning  somersaults 
inside  his  stomach,  he  tingled  all  over,  a  cold  perspiration  moistened 
his  forehead,  he  was  violently  sick.  He  could  feel  his  mother’s  cool 
hand  on  his  head. 

“It  will  soon  be  over,  son.  Mr.  Farrant  says  the  weather  will 
clear.’’ 

After  what  seemed  to  the  victim  to  be  a  very  long  time  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ship  became  less  erratic,  and  he  sat  up  and  smiled.  “I 
feel  better  now ;  may  I  go  to  Billie  ?” 

“As  soon  as  Mr.  Farrant  gives  permission,  dear.” 

Ten  minutes  later  their  host  released  them. 

“It’s  all  over  now,”  he  informed  Elaine.  “The  sun  is  shining,  and 
I  don’t  think  we  shall  have  any  more  dirty  weather.” 

His  optimism  was  justified  ;  the  deck  was  bathed  in  warm  sun¬ 
shine,  the  white  horses  were  disappearing,  and  the  Stella  sailed 
serenely  on  her  way  towards  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  her  unre¬ 
generate  past.  They  reached  Torquay  at  one  o’clock. 

“Are  we  going  ashore?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  ordered  luncheon  at  the  Regent.  How  do  you  feel, 
young  man  ?” 

“Jolly  hungry.” 

“Yes.  I  expect  you  are  pretty  empty.  Safer  to  eat  on  dry  land, 
eh?” 

“I  don’t  mind  how  rough  it  is,”  said  the  boy,  with  the  courage 
bred  of  temporary  security  and  the  prospect  of  something  to  eat. 

The  meal  which  Tony  had  ordered  justified  all  expectations  ;  it 
was  plentiful,  and  chosen  with  discretion,  being  fortified  with  an 
excellent  Chateau  Lafitte  for  the  grown-ups  and  a  highly  explosive 
‘stone  ginger’  for  the  boy.  Afterwards,  they  had  coffee  on  the  terrace 
whilst  Clive  explored  the  gardens,  with  their  sub-tropical  plants  and 
palm  trees. 

“Thank  you  for  a  very  good  luncheon,”  she  said.  “It  reminded 
me  of  old  times.” 

He  looked  at  her  appraisingly — the  neat  navy-blue  costume  and 
trim  straw  hat  were  in  harmony  with  her  surroundings.  Her  face 
was  flushed  with  the  wind,  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  fair  hair  was 
in  charming  disarray. 

“It  always  flatters  a  man  to  be  seen  with  a  beautiful  lady,”  he 
said.  “That  is  his  reward.  It  is  a  special  form  of  selfishness  for  which 
no  thanks  are  needed.” 

“Are  you  selfish  ?”  she  asked. 

“They  say  that  all  bachelors  are  selfish  ;  which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  they  are  evading  the  natural  responsibilities  of  life.” 
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“They  escape  many  of  the  worries.” 

“Marriage  is  always  a  risk.  At  the  best  it  means  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom — certain  obligations  which  cannot  be  neglected.  It  must  be 
a  step  in  the  dark,  the  signing  of  a  contract  without  any  very  definite 
idea  what  the  contract  involves,  without  any  certainty  that  the 
feelings  which  inspire  it  will  survive  the  daily  experiences  of  married 
life.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is  entirely  selfishness  :  it  may  be  due  to 
too  vivid  an  imagination — a  natural  reluctance  to  contemplate  the 
same  face  morning  after  morning,  year  in,  year  out,  over  the  breakfast 
table.  Faces  are  apt  to  look  so  very  shabby  at  breakfast,  and  tempers 
are  not  at  their  best.” 

“With  those  sentiments  it  is  inst  as  well  you  never  married  ; 
moreover,  for  a  bachelor,  you  seem  to  know  more  than  you  should 
about  it.” 

“They  say  onlookers  see  most  of  the  game.  Besides,  I  am  an 
artist,  and  artists  have  special  privileges.”  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
“Time  to  be  starting,  if  we  want  to  be  back  before  dark.” 

They  walked  down  to  the  harbour,  collecting  Clive  on  the  way. 
In  his  hand  he  clasped  a  massive  stick  of  pink  and  white  Torquay 
rock,  purchased  with  a  new  sixpence  which  Tony  had  given  him. 
The  wind  was  behind  them  as  they  sped  eastward,  and  Elaine  felt 
that  her  day  of  freedom  was  passing  all  too  quickly.  Clive  was  in 
boisterous  spirits.  He  had  decided  to  be  a  sailor,  like  old  Hans,  and 
was  determined  to  learn  all  about  it  before  he  reached  port.  For  the 
unlucky  William,  it  was  an  afternoon  of  torment,  for  his  charge 
wanted  to  learn  everything  at  once,  and  was  not  amenable  to  sucli 
discipline  as  his  instructor  considered  necessary.  Fortunately,  Elaine 
saw  the  youth’s  predicament,  and  after  Clive  had  twice  narrowly 
escaped  falling  overboard,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Tony. 

“Look  here,  young  man,”  said  that  amiable  mariner,  with  a 
severity  which  impressed  Clive,  “do  you  know  the  first  duty  of  a 
sailor  ?” 

“No,  sir.”  There  was  something  in  Farrant’s  manner  which 
reminded  the  boy  of  school  discipline. 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you.  A  sailor’s  first  duty  is  to  obey.  Until  you 
learn  that  you  will  never  make  a  sailor.  Now  go  and  behave  vour- 
self.” 

For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  Clive’s  behaviour  was  exemplary,  and 
Elaine  felt  that  the  incident  had  given  her  a  fresh  insight  into  her 
host’s  character  :  behind  his  levity  there  was  the  strength  which 
would  make  of  him  a  good  friend  or  a  dangerous  enemy.  At  tea,  he 
was  once  again  the  genial  host  and  good  companion.  Coloured  candles, 
crackers,  bread-and-butter,  strawberry  jam,  and  fancy  cakes  made  a 
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brave  display,  and,  as  he  pointed  out,  it  was  all  his  own  work,  for 
he  had  bought  the  jam  and  cakes  himself,  and  prepared  the  tea. 
The  candles  and  crackers  were  a  present  from  Mary  Barber,  who  had 
discovered  them  in  her  store-room,  and  thought  they  might  amuse 
the  boy. 

“You  will  have  to  be  mother,”  said  Tony.  “All  this  makes  me  feel 
far  too  juvenile  for  the  head  of  the  table.” 

“Sugar?” 

“Please.  Three  lumps.”  He  winked  at  Clive,  “and  not  much  milk. 
I  am  afraid  of  getting  fat.” 

The  boy  picked  up  a  cracker  and  shook  it. 

“Afterwards,”  said  Tony,  and  once  again  Clive  recognized  the  note 
of  authority.  He  placed  the  cracker  beside  his  plate,  and  helped 
himself  to  a  slice  of  bread-and-butter.  Full  justice  was  done  to  the 
feast  which  had  been  provided  :  bread-and-butter,  jam,  and  cakes 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  at  last  the  inevitable  moment  arrived  when 
even  a  healthy  schoolboy’s  appetite  is  satisfied.  Clive  sat  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  sigh  of  repletion. 

“No  more  kingdoms  to  conquer,  old  chap?  Then  your  mother 
and  I  will  pull  the  first  cracker.”  The  booty  fell  to  Elaine  ;  it  was 
a  pink  sun-bonnet  with  long  paper  streamers.  Tony  solemnly  pulled 
out  a  pin,  removed  her  hat,  and  replaced  it  with  the  bonnet.  He 
turned  to  Clive  :  “Your  turn  now.” 

The  box  of  crackers  was  quickly  disposed  of  ;  it  had  yielded  six 
caps,  a  jew’s  harp,  two  whistles,  a  funny  nose,  and  two  indecently 
nude  china  dolls,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  supply  of  sentimental  mottos. 
A  pirate’s  three-cornered  hat  with  skull  and  crossbones  had  fallen 
to  Clive,  whilst  their  massive  host  was  wearing  a  yellow  dunce’s  cap 
and  a  false  nose. 

“Such  occasions,”  he  said,  “drive  one  to  philosophy.  Here  we 
have  a  bold,  bad  pirate,  a  dunce,  and  a  charming  country  maiden — 
merely  a  matter  of  hats,  for  the  human  species  is  ever  at  the  mercy  of 
the  hatter,  and  a  hatter,  as  we  all  know,  is  generally  mad.  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment.  Place  a  perfectly  respectable  hat  awry  and 
behold  the  bookmaker,  the  drunkard,  the  bounder,  or,  perchance,  an 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  Take  a  silk  hat,  tilt  it  over  the  nose  of  a  semi- 
recumbent  figure,  and  behold  a  Cabinet  Minister  listening  to  a  speech 
by  an  opposition  member.  If  a  scion  of  a  noble  family  designs  a  felt 
hat  which  takes  the  popular  fancy,  his  name,  otherwise  doomed  to 
oblivion,  becomes  immortalized.  And  the  ladies,  bless  them,  how 
accurately  their  hats  interpret  the  times  in  which  they  live,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  adorations  and  frustrations,  their  ideals  and 
eccentricities.  It  is  undoubtedly  upon  this  human  weakness  for  funny 
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hats  that  many  a  cracker  merchant  has  built  his  fortune.  But  enough 
of  philosophy,  for  I  must  leave  you.  It  is  time  for  me  to  relieve  Hans 
of  further  responsibility,  and  enable  him  to  have  his  tea,  which,  I 
fear,  is  somewhat  overdue.” 

When  Elaine  went  on  deck  again  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  them 
— a  ball  of  fire  on  a  crimson  sea — and  in  the  distance  Whimplesea  was 
just  coming  into  sight.  It  had  been  a  wonderful  day. 


CHAPTER  VII 


T  h  E  excitement  was  over,  and  now  Elaine  had  to  face  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  David  would  never  have  consented  to  the  trip  had 
it  not  been  for  his  belief  that  Mary  Barber  was  to  make  up  the  party. 
The  obvious  course  was  for  her  to  explain  exactly  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  but  her  husband’s  present  mood  did  not  favour  such  candour. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  was  said  about  it,  he  might  never  find 
out.  It  was  a  difficult  choice,  but  Fate  intervened  in  favour  of 
silence. 

When  the  travellers  returned  home  David  was  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  to  be  interested  in  their  holiday.  He  had  received 
a  telegram  asking  him  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  Nottingham,  where 
his  sister  Martha  was  seriously  ill.  When  they  returned  he  was  packing 
his  bag  ready  for  an  early  start  ;  and,  after  a  hurried  supper,  he  went 
out  to  make  provisional  arrangements  for  the  Sunday  services,  should 
he  be  unable  to  return  in  time.  It  seemed  to  Elaine  to  be  a  provi¬ 
dential  solution  of  her  problem,  for  it  also  provided  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  her  silence,  should  he  ever  find  out. 

David  was  away  from  Whimplesea  for  three  weeks.  After  lingering 
on  for  several  days,  Martha  had  died,  and  it  had  been  necessary  for 
him  to  remain  with  Mark  after  the  funeral  to  settle  her  affairs.  When 
he  returned  Clive  had  gone  back  to  school,  but  the  Stella  was  still 
in  the  harbour.  During  the  three  weeks  Elaine  had  seen  more  of 
Farrant  than  was  wise.  Often,  it  was  merely  coincidence,  but  she  had 
a  suspicion  that  to  some  extent  Tony  had  jogged  the  elbow  of  Chance. 

1  le  would  meet  her  when  she  was  out  shopping  and  carry  her  parcels  ; 
he  had  given  Clive  a  farewell  tea-party  on  the  shore,  and  of  course 
Elaine  must  be  there  ;  he  had  invited  Mary  Barber  to  tea  on  the 
yacht,  and  Mary  had  asked  Elaine  to  accompany  her  ;  on  one  occasion 
they  had  gone  for  a  walk  together. 

It  was  all  quite  harmless,  but  Whimplesea  had  a  habit  of  noticing 
such  things,  and  the  minister’s  wife  had  always  been  a  fair  quarry 
for  the  gossips.  Morsted  had  made  enemies,  and  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  hurt  him.  Elaine  realized 
the  danger  ;  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  Farrant  was  attracted 
by  her,  and  that  the  fact  that  she  was  a  married  woman  did  not 
lessen  her  appeal.  Her  own  feelings  were  less  definite  ;  but  she  enjoyed 
his  company,  and  imagined  that  she  understood  him.  He  had  a  child¬ 
like  simplicity  which  appealed  to  her  maternal  instinct,  and  a  physique 
which  stirred  in  her  some  emotion  which  had  its  origin  deep  down  in 
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human  nature.  The  day  before  David’s  return  she  told  Tony  that 
she  could  not  see  him  again. 

‘  But  why  ?”  he  protested.  “We  have  freedom  ;  we  are  not  slaves. 
^  our  husband  cannot  choose  your  friends  for  you.  Mrs.  Grand v  is 
dead.’’ 

She  may  be.  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  my  husband  is  very 
much  alive,  and  he  returns  to-morrow.” 

“Does  he  love  you  ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  he  does.” 

‘  ‘And  you  ?” 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  concern  of  yours.” 

“That  is  not  true,  and  you  know  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  love  you  .  .  . 
and  you  send  me  away.” 

He  was  like  a  hurt  child  mourning  a  broken  toy,  protesting  against 
some  blundering  fate  which  had  placed  its  heavy  heel  on  the  treasured 
possession.  Elaine  looked  across  the  harbour  towards  the  rocky  head¬ 
land  where  Henry  had  lost  his  life. 

“You  talk  of  freedom,”  she  said.  “My  first  husband  loved  free¬ 
dom,  too.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are  free  to  follow  our  own 
inclinations,  regardless  of  other  people — there  must  be  discipline  as 
well.  I’ve  pledged  myself  to  David,  and  there  is  Clive  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.” 

“Then  you  want  me  to  go  ?” 

"Yes.  1  think  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  us.” 

“I  sha11  probably  go  to  the  devil.”  The  small  boy  was  bumping 
his  head  against  the  wall  to  arouse  sympathy.  But  Elaine  was  in  no 
mood  for  histrionics  ;  it  would  hurt  her,  too,  when  he  went  away. 

“That,”  she  said,  “would  be  a  very  silly  thing  to  do.”  She  held 
out  her  hand.  “Good-bye,  Tony,  and  thank  you  ...  for  everything  ” 

“I  will  see  you  back  to  the  Manse.” 

“No,”  she  urged.  “We  might  meet  Mr.  Oldrieve  again.  I  am 
;  afraid  of  him  :  he  hates  David.” 

***** 

Jasper  Oldrieve  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  deacons  of 
fthe  chapel ;  he  was  a  wealthy  man  and  a  generous  supporter  of  the 
work,  but  he  expected  value  for  his  money,  and  the  reward  he  demanded 
was  power.  In  the  early  days  of  David’s  ministry  there  had  been 
trouble.  Jasper  wanted  to  control  the  activities  of  the  young  minister 
to  dictate  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not,  and  David  was 
lot  willing  to  be  controlled.  There  had  been  constant  disputes  and 
eventually  Jasper  had  ceased  to  be  a  deacon,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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his  fellow  officials,  who  were  weary  of  his  dictatorship  and  approved 
the  attitude  of  their  new  pastor. 

Oldrieve  felt  that  he  had  been  badly  used,  but  he  was  willing  to 
wait  for  his  revenge,  though  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  weakening 
Morsted’s  position.  Possibly  his  conscience  absolved  him,  for  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  they  had  chosen  the  wrong  man  and,  as  time 
went  on,  the  minister’s  conduct  seemed  to  support  his  conviction. 
Amongst  his  intimate  friends  was  one  of  David’s  most  loyal  sup¬ 
porters,  Andrew  Ludlow,  and  it  was  through  Ludlow  that  he  hoped 
to  strike  down  his  enemy.  Andrew  was  a  simple,  God-fearing  man 
who,  being  guileless  himself,  was  unlikely  to  mistrust  the  motives  of 
his  friend. 

Elaine’s  caution  had  come  too  late.  For  three  weeks  Oldrieve  had 
been  watching  her  ;  he  had  spent  much  time  down  at  the  harbour  ; 
he  had  discussed  the  Stella  with  the  harbour-master  ;  he  had  even 
managed  to  talk  to  William.  Now  he  knew  that  he  possessed  all  the 
evidence  he  required  ;  he  could  strike  at  his  enemy’s  most  vulnerable 
spot,  for  Morsted’s  jealous  affection  for  his  wife  was  well  known. 

On  the  evening  of  David’s  return,  Oldrieve  went  to  call  on  Andrew 
Ludlow  :  he  had  come,  he  said,  to  discuss  a  matter  connected  with 
the  church.  Andrew  was  a  lonely  old  man,  and  always  glad  to  see 
visitors,  but  he  preferred  to  avoid  church  matters  when  talking  to 
Jasper,  who,  on  this  subject,  was  inclined  to  be  hostile  and  bitter. 
As  always  happened,  Jasper  got  in  the  first  word. 

“I  have  come  to  see  you,  Andrew,  about  a  matter  which  has 
recently  come  to  my  notice — a  matter  which  I  fear  may  seriously 
affect  our  work  at  the  chapel  if  something  is  not  done  to  stop  it. 
You  are  Mr.  Morsted’s  friend,  so  I  come  to  you,  as  I  feel  that  some¬ 
one  should  warn  him  of  the  danger.” 

“Yes,”  said  Ludlow,  feeling  apprehensive  of  what  was  coming,  and 
wishing  devoutly  that  his  friend  had  not  selected  him  for  such  an 
unpleasant  duty. 

‘‘It  concerns  Mrs.  Morsted.  The  conduct  of  a  minister’s  wife  must 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  his  congregation.  Mrs.  Morsted  has  been 
most  indiscreet  in  her  association  with  Mr.  Farrant,  the  artist  who 
owns  the  Stella.  I  do  not  suggest  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  anything 
more  than  an  indiscretion,  but  when  a  young  and  attractive  woman, 
during  her  husband’s  absence,  goes  for  walks  with  a  comparative 
stranger,  visits  him  on  his  yacht,  and  has  tea  with  him  on  the  shore, 
it  is  high  time  for  some  friend  to  intervene.” 

‘‘But  what  is  there  to  tell?  There  is  no  harm  in  any  of  these 
things  you  mention.  I  have  been  on  the  yacht :  it  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  I,  too,  like  tea  on  the  shore.” 
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’  t  9ldrieve  tugge^  a_t  his  grey  beard  :  Andrew  could  be  very  dense8 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Andrew’s  simplicity  had  served  him  well 
in  the  past  as  a  defensive  measure. 

But  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  where  a  stranger  and  a 
married  woman  are  concerned.” 

Andrew  shook  his  head  obstinately  :  "I’ll  not  do  it,  Jasper  ;  it’s 
not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  retail  idle  gossip.  If  you  think  he  should 
be  told,  jrou  can  do  it  yourself.  It’ll  come  more  natural,  for  he  knows 
you  do  not  like  him.” 

01drie\  e  had  heard  that  tone  before.  Ludlow  had  made  up  his 
(mind  .  it  was  a  slow  process,  but  once  done  nothing  could  move  him. 
In  any  case,  it  would  not  matter  much,  for  sooner  or  later  Morsted 
would  be  bound  to  hear  of  it  if  the  right  people  were  given  the  details. 

Andrew  Ludlow  was  much  troubled,  for  he,  too,  knew  that  some 
day  David  would  be  told,  and  he  felt  that  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  avert  disaster — possibly  it  was  his  duty  to  warn  his  friend  that 
malicious  tongues  were  at  work.  Having  got  so  far,  it  is  probable 
'  that  he  would  have  done  nothing  about  it  had  it  not  been  for  a  coin¬ 
cidence  which  brought  Morsted  to  his  house  on  the  following  day. 
The  matter  was  a  small  one  connected  with  a  fund  to  repair  the 
organ,  but  in  it  Andrew  saw  the  hand  of  Providence  indicating  what 
1  he  should  do. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sister's  death,  David.  'Tis  a  sad 
Lloss.’ 


Yes,  but  in  many  ways  it  was  a  happy  release,  and  she  was  a 
sgood  woman.” 

Andrew  cleared  his  throat ;  he  was  wondering  how  to  approach 
his  subject. 

"You  have  the  comfort  of  a  wife,  David.  It’s  a  great  blessing 
■  f°r  she,  too,  is  a  good  woman.” 

Morsted  said  nothing.  Andrew  was  a  simple  man,  who  thought 
no  evil  of  his  neighbours  ;  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that  a  minister 
and  his  wife  might  not  live  happily  together. 

...  “A  g°od  woman,”  the  old  man  repeated,  feeling  that  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  was  a  very  difficult  one.  "Whimplesea  is  a  fine  town, 
David,  but  it  has  its  faults— it  is  given  to  careless  talk,  it  will  slander 
"even  a  good  woman.” 


He  paused,  wishing  he  could  recall  what  he  had  said,  for  there 
•was  something  in  his  friend’s  face  which  frightened  him— a  grim 
.anticipation  of  what  his  preliminary  remarks  were  leading  up  to 

“Yesu  Go  on  My  wife  is  a  good  woman,  you  say.  Have  the 
Igossips  been  slandering  her  ? 

Andrew  felt  that  lie  was  losing  control  of  the  situation  :  the 
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dark,  angry  face  had  frightened  away  the  small  stock  of  wisdom  he 
possessed. 

“It  was  nothing,’’  he  protested.  “Only  something  Jasper  Oldrieve 
told  me  .  .  .  just  some  idle  talk.  .  . 

Morsted  picked  up  his  hat.  “I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Oldrieve,”  he 
said.  “He  is  no  friend  of  mine,  so  I  shall  probably  hear  the  truth.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Elaine  stood  on  the  headland  which  overlooked  the  harbour. 
The  emerald  turf  fell  in  a  gentle  slope,  and  then  more  steeply  towards 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  She  never  allowed  Clive  up  there  alone,  for  she 
dreaded  that  treacherous  slope.  She  had  watched  a  displaced  boulder 
bouncing  downwards  with  ever-increasing  speed  until  it  disappeared 
over  the  edge,  to  fall  a  hundred  feet  to  the  jagged  rocks  below.  It 
was  no  place  for  a  child  to  play.  The  fishing  boats  were  in  the  harbour 
and  the  Stella  was  still  at  her  moorings.  Why  had  Tony  not  gone  ? 
David  had  returned,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  glad  to  be  home 
again  ;  Elaine  felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  contemplate  the  future 
with  confidence  after  the  Stella  had  sailed  away.  She  looked  at  her 
watch  :  it  was  quite  early,  for  after  four  o’clock  tea  David  had 
decided  to  do  some  visits  and  would  not  be  back  until  supper-time. 
But  the  light  was  failing  as  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  towards 
the  Manse.  She  was  thinking  of  Clive,  wondering  how  he  was  behav¬ 
ing  .  .  .  thinking  of  Henry  and  the  little  traits  in  Clive’s  character 
which  betrayed  his  parentage.  Why  had  Henry  died  ?  She  was  just 
beginning  to  understand  him  and  her  nature  was  moulding  itself  to 
his  pattern.  And  then  the  weary  months  in  the  nursing  home  with 
her  wits  all  astray.  The  old  Elaine  would  never  have  married  David 
Morsted,  and  now  there  was  no  escape. 

At  eight  o’clock  David  had  not  returned  and  Elaine,  knowing  that 
he  sometimes  accepted  the  hospitality  of  those  he  was  visiting,  had  her 
supper.  At  ten  o’clock  he  was  still  absent  and  she  went  up  to  her 
room,  undressed  and  got  into  bed.  She  was  puzzled  by  his  desertion 
for  he  had  seemed  glad  to  see  her  on  his  return  home.  After  she  had 
been  reading  for  some  time  the  front  door  banged  and  she  heard  him 
coming  upstairs.  At  the  top  he  hesitated,  then  he  went  to  his  dressing- 
room  and  closed  the  door.  He  was  talking  :  she  could  not  hear  the 
words  but,  from  the  tone,  she  imagined  he  was  praying.  After  a  time 
his  door  opened  and  he  came  along  the  passage  towards  her  room  ; 
for  a  moment  he  fumbled  at  the  handle,  then  the  door  swung  open  and 
he  stood  in  the  entrance  holding  a  candlestick  in  his  left  hand.  The 
light  fell  full  on  his  face  and  Elaine  shuddered,  for  it  was  distorted  with 
rage — almost  the  face  of  a  madman. 
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“Get  up,’’  lie  commanded. 

“What  is  it,  David?’’ 

“Get  up.’’ 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Kill  you.’’ 

He  crossed  the  room,  seized  her  arm  and  dragged  her  out  of  bed, 
throwing  her  down  on  the  floor. 

“So,”  he  whispered.  “You  hoped  to  cheat  me.  .  .  .  You  and  your 
fine. lover.  But  God  does  not  allow  sin  to  go  unpunished,  and  the 
punishment  for  adultery  is  death.’’ 

David  !  I  swear  it’s  not  true  :  I  swear  I  have  alwavs  been 
faithful  to  you.’’ 

He  struck  her  on  the  mouth.  “Silence,  woman,  lies  will  not  help 
you.’’ 

“David  .  .  .  I  .  . 

He  dragged  her  to  her  feet,  tearing  the  flimsy  nightdress  from  her 
shoulders  ;  then  he  held  her  at  arms-length  gazing  into  the  frightened 
blue  eyes. 

“And  I  loved  you  more  than  my  God  !  But  he  is  a  jealous  God — 
the  idols  must  be  destroyed,  the  idolaters  perish.  And  to  me  you  were 
all  perfection,  the  very  image  of  God  in  human  form  !’’ 

“David,  let  me  go.’’ 

Her  voice  seemed  to  infuriate  him  and  he  struck  blindly  at  her 
body  as  she  struggled  to  get  away.  She  fell  and  lay  silent  and  still 
at  his  feet,  so  still  that  he  could  imagine  it  to  be  the  stillness  of  death. 
He  touched  her  hand  but  it  was  cold  and  lifeless.  What  had  he  done  ? 
1  he  cloud  was  lifting  from  his  mind  but  he  felt  tired — incapable  of 
further  effort,  too  tired  even  to  think.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did 
he  went  back  to  his  room  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  bed. 

When  Elaine  opened  her  eyes,  the  candle  was  still  burning  by  her 
1  and  she  felt  cold.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom  and  the  pain 
i  reminded  her  of  what  had  happened  :  David  had  tried  to  kill  her.  She 
^struggled  to  the  bed  and  lay  down  covering  herself  with  a  blanket. 
There  was  only  one  thing  left  for  her  to  do  ;  she  must  go  away.  After 
a  time  she  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  get  up  and  dress  ;  then  she 
packed  a  bag  with  a  few  necessaries  and  sat  by  the  bed  waiting.  It 
was  too  early  to  do  anything  yet,  and  David  would  sleep— he  alwavs 
did  after  such  attacks. 

_  At  five  o’clock  she  went  silently  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
ront  door.  It  was  dark  and  a  fine  drizzle  was  falling,  the  street  lamps 
'were  still  alight  and  were  reflected  in  the  shining  pavement,  there  was 
ittle  wind  but  the  air  was  cold.  Elaine  had  intended  to  walk  about 
until  it  was  time  for  people  to  get  up,  but  the  conditions  repelled  her 
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and  she  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  humanity  of  the  Sinclairs  to 
be  sure  of  a  welcome  even  at  this  unreasonable  hour.  The  old  doctor 
and  his  wife  were  too  accustomed  to  night-calls  to  be  unduly  disturbed 
by  a  five  o’clock  visitor,  and  the  sound  of  her  timid  knock  quickly 
brought  Janet  to  a  window. 

“Who’s  there?’’ 

The  sound  of  a  friendly  voice  seemed  to  lift  some  of  the  load  of 
misery  from  Elaine’s  bruised  heart. 

“It’s  Elaine.  Can  you  let  me  in  ?” 

Janet  came  down  and  opened  the  door ;  she  was  wearing  a  plaid 
dressing-gown  and  her  scanty  grey  hair  was  twisted  into  metal 
curlers. 

“Come  in,  lassie.  What  is  it?’’ 

“I’ve  run  away.’’ 

“Weel,  I’m  no  surprised.”  Janet  lead  her  into  the  small  sitting- 
room  and  lit  the  gas-fire.  “I’ll  get  ye  some  tea,  when  I’ve  told  Donald 
to  go  to  sleep  again.  Ye’ll  no  be  wanting  to  talk  to  him  yet.” 

Under  the  restoring  influence  of  a  cup  of  tea  Elaine  opened  her 
heart  to  Janet.  Loyalty  had  hitherto  sealed  her  lips  and,  though  her 
friend  had  guessed  that  all  was  not  well  at  the  Manse,  she  had  never 
heard  of  any  ill-treatment.  Now,  Elaine  felt  the  relief  of  a  secret 
shared,  of  being  able  at  last  to  unburden  herself ;  for  many  months 
she  had  been  the  slave  of  fear  and  now  she  felt  safe.  She  would  never 
return  to  David  again. 

The  situation  was  too  tense  for  Janet ;  she  could  offer  sympathy 
but  not  advice.  To  her  simple  mind  the  issues  seemed  too  complex  : 
Elaine  was  a  minister’s  wife  and  the  consequences  more  far-reaching 
than  in  any  ordinary  domestic  crisis  ;  Clive’s  future  must  be  affected 
either  for  better  or  worse  ;  the  mental  condition  of  their  minister  must 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  his  church  officials  ;  in  condemning 
David  she  would  be  to  some  extent  casting  a  reflection  on  the  faith 
which  he  professed.  Janet  was  not  convinced. 

“Mebe  he  didna  mean  tae  hurt  ye.” 

Elaine  unfastened  her  dress  :  the  answer  was  there,  on  her  bosom, 
where  an  angry  red  and  black  swelling  bore  testimony  to  her  husband’s 
brutality. 

“He  meant  to  kill  me,”  she  said. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  sound  of  the  front  door  closing  roused  David  from  his  stupor. 
Always  after  such  an  attack  he  slept  heavily  and  woke  unrefreshed. 
Something  had  disturbed  him  but  he  did  not  identify  the  sound. 
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Why  had  he  a  headache  ?  Why  had  he  not  undressed  before  going  to 
bed  ?  And  suddenly  the  whole  scene  came  back  to  him — his  relentless 
pursuit  of  evidence  to  establish  his  wife’s  guilt,  the  scene  in  her  bed¬ 
room,  the  white  body  lying  crumpled  on  the  cheap  carpet.  Had  he 
killed  her  ? 

He  got  up  from  the  bed,  huddled  into  some  clothes  and  crept  fear¬ 
fully  along  the  passage  towards  his  wife’s  bedroom.  Was  she  still 
lying  there  ?  For  a  moment  he  stood  outside  the  door  not  daring  to 
go  in,  then  he  turned  the  handle  and  flung  it  open.  The  room  was 
empty  but  lying  on  the  carpet  was  a  torn  silk  nightdress.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  had  always  loved  beautiful  clothes — -“They  are  my  one 
extravagance,’’  she  had  once  told  him.  And  now  she  had  left  him. 
Had  he  driven  her  into  the  arms  of  her  lover  ?  He  picked  up  the 
nightdress,  folded  it  carefully  and  placed  it  on  the  pillow.  He  loved 
her  ...  he  loved  her  still.  Why  had  he  hurt  her  ?  What  was  the 
nature  of  these  attacks  ?  Were  they  connected  with  the  epilepsy 
which  the  doctors  professed  to  have  cured  many  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  student  ? 

He  returned  to  his  room  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  praying 
like  an  automaton,  the  old  familiar  prayers.  But  he  knew  they  were 
useless  :  God  was  angry  with  him  and  meant  him  to  suffer ;  for  he 
had  sinned,  he  had  allowed  jealousy,  passion,  and  hatred  to  cloud  his 
vision  and  disgrace  his  office.  Presently  he  arose,  pulled  up  the 
blind  and  looked  out.  It  was  a  grey  dawn  with  a  damp  mist  hanging 
over  everything ;  the  pavements  were  wet  and  water  was  dripping 
from  the  silver  birch  by  the  gate.  He  went  down  to  the  hall,  put  on 
his  mackintosh  and  black  felt  hat,  opened  the  door  quietly  and  left  the 
house.  He  had  no  idea  where  he  was  going  or  what  he  wanted  to  do  ; 
but  he  craved  for  movement,  for  anything  which  might  help  him  to 
forget. 

Blindly  he  turned  towards  the  harbour ;  then,  as  though 
directed  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  he  went  towards  the  headland 
where  they  had  so  often  walked  together  in  the  early  days  of  their 
married  life.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  his  eyes  instinctively  sought 
'  the  sea  and  what  he  saw  confirmed  his  worst  fears.  A  ship  was  sailing 
1  ojrt  of  the  harbour,  a  phantom  ship  in  the  rain  and  mist,  but  he  knew 
;  that  it  was  the  Stella.  He  had  driven  his  wife  away  .  .  .  into  her 
1  lover’s  arms. 

“Elaine,  come  back  .  .  .  come  back  I’’ 

It  was  the  unconscious  cry  of  a  distracted  mind  and,  instinctively, 
^scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  moved  forward  down  the  slope. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  receding  ship  and  his  hands  were  stretched 
1  out  in  supplication.  “Elaine,  I  didn’t  mean  it.  Come  back.’’ 
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He  was  moving  faster  now  down  the  steep  incline,  but  his  eyes 
never  left  the  ship.  He  stumbled  forward  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  faster. 
He  would  go  on  for  ever  .  .  .  until  he  reached  .  .  . 

The  fishermen  in  the  harbour  heard  his  cry  as  he  fell,  and  a  cloud 
of  frightened  seagulls  wheeled  and  screamed  above  the  spot  where  his 
body  struck  the  rocks. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


For  Clive,  the  death  of  his  step-father  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
Sometimes  he  spent  his  holidays  with  his  mother  at  some  popular 
resort,  more  often  he  returned  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Sinclairs. 
Elaine  had  finished  with  Whimplesea  ;  she  went  away  on  the  day  of 
her  husband’s  funeral  and  never  came  back  again  :  Maitland’s  suc¬ 
cessor  was  a  reliable  man  and  she  left  all  her  affairs  in  his  hands.  Clive 
knew  that  his  step-father  was  dead  and  he  had  shocked  Janet  by  telling 

vmi  •  Was  knew  that  a  new  minister  had  come  to 

\\  himplesea  and  that  on  Sundays  Janet  took  him  to  the  parish  church 
where  Mr.  Carstairs,  previously  regarded  as  a  benevolent  gentleman 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  gardening  and  strong  tobacco,  suddenly  under¬ 
went  a  startling  transformation.  Resplendent  in  fine  raiment  and 
ministered  to  by  small  choir  boys,  suitably  garbed  for  their  high  office 
he  conducted  an  elaborate  ceremonial  which  impressed  Clive  with  a 
deep  respect  for  religion.  He  would  certainly  have  decided  to  become 
a  clergyman .  had  not  the  fascination  of  the  lobster-pots  already 
determined  his  choice  of  a  career.  J 


In  the  pursuit  of  forgetfulness  Elaine  plunged  into  work  She 
took  a  secretarial  course  in  London  and  eventually  obtained  a  post 
■  with  an  ambitious  man  in  the  diplomatic  service.  At  the  club,  Godfrey 
'  Caldecote  was  accused  of  having  selected  his  secretary  for  her  physical 
I  attractions,  but  his  friends  knew  better,  for  Godfrey  worshipped 
I  before  the  altar  of  success  and  above  all  else  he  demanded  efficiency. 
Elaine  s  character  had  been  fashioned  on  the  anvil  of  adversity  • 
•:she  was  competent,  reserved,  smartly  dressed  and  pleasing  to  con- 
I template— the  perfect  secretary,  as  her  employer  pointed  out  to  his 
i  accusers. 

During  his  holidays  at  Whimplesea  Clive  saw  a  good  deal  of  Ellen 
Carstairs,  but,  to  his  childish  eyes,  Ellen  at  fifteen  seemed  almost 
; grown-up.  She  was  an  open-air  girl  with  a  taste  for  every  kind  of 
sport— she  could  play  cricket,  tennis  and  hockey  ;  she  could  sail  a 
Coat  and  swim  like  an  otter.  If  there  was  a  suspicion  of  condescension 
n  her  manner  she  was  jolly  and  friendly  to  him,  accepting  his 
admiration  as  her  rightful  due.  ^ 

When  Clive  was  twelve  years  old,  Doctor  Sinclair  died,  but  Tanet 
i stayed  on  at  the  cottage  which  was  now  the  boy’s  only  home  His 
. mother  was  in  India  where  Godfrey  Caldecote  held  an  important 
uppointment :  she  occupied  a  special  place  in  Clive’s  pantheon,  but  the 
pedestal  was  lofty  and  remote — she  had  almost  passed  out  of  his 
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life.  Much  of  the  affection  he  had  once  felt  for  his  mother  had  now 
been  transferred  to  Janet. 

The  years  slipped  by,  unmarked  by  any  outstanding  events,  and  in 
1914  Clive  went  to  a  public  school.  In  many  Mays  it  was  unfortunate 
that  this  important  phase  of  his  education  was  to  coincide  with  the 
First  World  War,  for  warfare  interferes  with  the  discipline  of  school 
life  and  at  fourteen  a  boy  is  in  special  need  of  wise  direction.  Belsted 
was  a  middle-class  public  school ;  it  produced  many  fine  athletes,  a 
few  good  scholars,  a  number  of  successful  business  men  and  some 
first-class  soldiers.  The  school  had  a  good  reputation,  largly  built 
upon  its  success  on  the  cricket  and  football  fields. 

Here  Clive  found  many  things  of  which  he  approved  ;  he  could 
indulge  to  the  full  his  taste  for  sport ;  discipline  was  relaxed  owing 
to  the  younger  masters  being  away  at  the  Front  ;  there  M-as  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  school  Mrork,  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship  required  was  well  within  his  capacity.  After  having  pain¬ 
fully  protested  against  the  ignominy  of  being  a  fag  he  had  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  business,  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  one  day  he 
would  have  a  fag  of  his  own. 

This  state  of  triumphant  emancipation  he  reached  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  ‘House  Captains,’  chosen  for 
their  prowess  at  games,  ranked  as  prefects  and  had  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  that  exalted  class.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  Clive 
returned  to  Whimplesea  in  a  glorified  state  of  budding  maturity  : 
he  had  headed  the  bowling  averages  and,  though  less  successful  with 
the  bat,  he  had  a  respectable  place  in  the  list  with  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  won  his  form  prize,  and  made  a 
respectable  show  with  his  butterflies  for  the  ‘Bug  and  Tick’  trophy. 
He  was  feeling  very  grown-up  and  the  affection  he  had  long  felt  for 
Ellen  was  intensified  by  her  manifest  interest  in  his  achievements, 
and  the  fact  that  at  last  he  could  beat  her  at  tennis.  Ellen’s  tMro 
brothers  were  both  at  the  Front,  one  in  France,  and  the  other  in 
Salonica,  and  Ellen  herself  was  doing  part-time  duty  at  the  local  hospital 
which  had  been  expanded  so  as  to  provide  beds  for  wounded 
officers. 

Janet  was  a  little  timid  of  this  masterful  fledgling ;  she  felt  like 
a  hedge-sparrow  watching  a  young  cuckoo  outgrowing  its  adopted 
home.  With  some  alarm  she  remembered  that  the  summer  holidays 
lasted  for  seven  weeks  and  she  wondered  what  she  could  do  to  keep 
him  amused.  She  even  confided  her  misgivings  to  Ellen. 

“Don’t  you  worry,  Mrs.  Sinclair,’’  said  that  forceful  young  lady, 
“I’ll  keep  him  occupied.  When  he  feels  bored  he  can  come  up  to  the 
Vicarage  and  break  things  :  it  will  provide  a  legitimate  grievance  for 
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old  jobson  ,  he  is  always  grumbling  about  tennis  balls  and  things  like 
that  and  I  think  Clive  will  definitely  be  good  for  him  ”  § 

bo  Ellen  was  gracious  to  Clive  and  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
h°J1hda7S  passed  Pleasantly.  In  her  spare  time  she  plaj/ed  tennis 
bathed  and  vent  sailing  with  him.  At  twenty-one  Ellen  Carstairs 
was  a  self-possessed  girl  of  generous  proportions,  but  with  no  claims 
to  beauty  save  such  as  may  be  derived  from  a  good  figure,  a  friendlv 
smile  a  healthy  complexion  and  good  hair.  To  Clive  recently 

nprSd  fr°m  thC  m°na'tlC  seclusion  of  a  public  school,  she  was  the 
p  ect  companion,  satisfying  both  his  athletic  and  aesthetic  demands  • 

:  w  a  ]t!^  ^°dsort>  and,  at  this  stage,  he  had  no  higher  praise 

:  LrHnnT'  15  .probable  that  the  S^l  herself  derived  a  ceftain  satis- 
,  ?  fTlhaT,ing  japtured  so  ^doubtable  a  cavalier,  for  Clive  was 

1  and  tlieaschSJ!nr  d -rtdtamd  l0°ked  VCI'y  Smart  in  white  flannel  trousers 
.  d  tbe  cricket  blazer.  She  was  quite  aware  that  he  was  no 

.more  handsome  than  she  herself  was  beautiful ;  indeed  Mr.  Carstairs 

T  a  ™0IJJent  of  ■ inspiration,  likened  him  to  a  blend  between  a  robust 

Ithat^t 11 1  "  beneAvoIent  bulldog  which  traditionally  accompanied 
Ithat  national  figure.  At  tennis,  by  sheer  brute  force  he  had  mastered 

betvveePn°stnt  ’  ^he. ™oming  bathe,  which  was  a  constant  struggle 
K  strength  and  skill,  gave  the  girl  her  revenge.  For  a  few  weeks 
Ellen  spent  most  of  her  spare  time  with  Clive,  but  towards  the  becin- 

hosni t a  1  Se«d  teiEb^r  be  beSan  to  see  iess  of  her— she  was  too  busy  at  "the 
ospital,  she  had  other  engagements,  it  was  difficult  to  get  awav 

As  was  natural  Clive’s  former  companions  resented  his  desertion  • 

teM  Iight  tlWt  ‘he  t0m‘Ly  *he  Vic^a^sSd 

1  expect  he's  got  a  pash  on  her,”  suggested  Freddie  Wratrg  whose 
ather  owned  one  of  the  hotels  patronized  by  artists  Sg' 

las  an  WUiie  RoSC'  wh°  ^rded 

Good  legs,”  Freddie  reminded  him 

Old  Clive  doesn’t  bother  about  that  sort  of  rnt  ”  <c 

bi  aXt^Qive' ^  "h°  had  ^ 

iaesides,Uyou  arc’namcd  Kf‘° 
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“I  am  as  competent  as  any  one  here  to  discuss  an  ethical  problem,” 
said  Sam,  who  was  a  leading  light  in  the  local  debating  society. 

It  was  a  casual  remark  by  Freddie  Wragg  which  first  made  Clive 
realize  that  he  was  growing  up  and  that  Ellen  was  already  a  woman. 
He  had  a  healthy  boy’s  dislike  of  furtive  conversation  and  had  chosen 
his  friends  at  school  accordingly.  He  had  always  thought  of  Ellen  in 
terms  of  achievement  rather  than  personality  and  now  Freddie  had 
suggested  that  it  was  something  else.  Probably  Clive  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  had  it  not  been  for  a  hospital  dance  which  was 
held  two  days  later  in  the  Church  Hall.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
saw  Ellen  in  what  Freddie  would  have  termed  ‘her  war  paint.'  Hitherto 
she  had  been  a  pioneer  of  short  skirts,  bare  legs  and  sleeveless  jumpers 
frequently  tom  and  generally  the  worse  for  wear,  except  when  she 
wore  her  V.A.D.  uniform.  Now,  the  chrysalis  had  burst  and  out  of  it 
had  stepped  a  resplendent  butterfly.  Her  hair  was  neatly  dressed 
and  formed  a  fitting  crown  for  a  sunburnt,  smiling  face  ;  she  was 
wearing  a  jade-green  evening  frock  and  a  spray  of  carnations  which 
had  not  come  from  the  Vicarage  garden. 

Except  for  a  sprinkling  of  convalescent  officers  it  was  the  usual 
crowd  which  frequented  special  functions,  and  Clive  wondered  what 
had  induced  Ellen,  who  disliked  dressing-up,  to  pay  so  much  attention 
to  her  personal  appearance.  But  he  had  to  admit  that  she  looked 
‘jolly  nice.’  He  had  learned  how  to  dance  but  it  was  not  a  pastime 
which  he  enjoyed,  for  his  feet  were  large  and  he  was  always  afraid  of 
damaging  his  partner.  Ellen  was  dancing  with  a  young  officer,  a  gunner 
captain,  and  Clive  noticed  with  surprise  that  she  danced  very  well. 
Remembering  her  cannon-ball  service  he  had  expected  a  heavier  and 
less  skilful  display.  Her  partner  was  tall  and  slim,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  look  up  when  she  spoke  to  him.  The  girl  was 
smiling  and,  quite  suddenly,  Clive  realized  that  he  did  not  want  Ellen 
to  smile  at  her  partner,  to  be  so  obviously  enjoying  herself.  A  little 
show  of  misery  on  her  part  would  have  reassured  him. 

She  smiled  and  waved  to  him  as  they  floated  past  and  Clive  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  was  merely  a  sop  to  keep  him  good — a  bone 
thrown  to  a  good  dog.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  wagging  his  tail  : 
he  was  sure  that  he  could  beat  the  chap  at  tennis  and  at  boxing.  .  .  . 
It  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  him  in  the  ring  for  a 
few  rounds,  with  Ellen  looking  on.  It  was  a  surge  of  resentment  against 
something  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  analyse  or  explain  ;  he  merely 
felt  an  instinctive  dislike  for  the  handsome  face  with  its  trim  military 
moustache  and  absurd  monocle. 

Mrs.  Carstairs  passed  him  on  her  way  down  the  Hall.  ‘‘Why  are 
you  not  dancing,  Clive  ?  Molly  King  has  no  partner.”  Without 
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awaiting  a  reply  she  hurried  on  her  hospitable  way  to  greet  an  officer 
Who  had  just  arrived  on  crutches  ;  she  was  always  a  busy  hostess 
ivho  took  her  responsibilities  seriously  and  generally  succeeded  in 
•naking  her  guests  feel  at  home. 

Clive  went  over  to  where  Molly  King  was  seated  and  asked  her  to 
lance  ;  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  Ellen  think  he  minded.  He  danced 
elentlessly,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  convince  the  assembled 
ompany  that  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself ;  and  his  partner 
vas  hurled  along  like  a  fragile  ship  in  the  grip  of  a  typhoon.  Happily 
lie  music  stopped  whilst  she  had  still  sufficient  breath  to  plead  for 
mercy. 

“1  should  like  a  glass  of  lemonade,”  she  gasped. 

Cli\  e  escorted  her  into  the  room  where  refreshments  were  served 
nund  a  table  for  two,  and  went  off  to  the  buffet  where  he  collected 
wo  glasses  of  lemonade,  two  sausage  rolls  and  a  plate  of  sandwiches 
“I  expect  you  are  hungry,”  he  said.  “It  was  jolly  hot  in 
Ii6r6t 

Molly  sipped  her  lemonade  and  nibbled  a  sandwich  whilst  her 
oartner  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  Ellen’s  defection  had  not 
mpaired  his  appetite.  Presently,  Ellen  and  her  partner  came  in  • 
hey  were  discussing  the  war,  and  Clive  could  hear  scraps  of  their 
■onversation— “good  show.  Ypres  .  .  .  Loos  .  .  .  The  Somme  ...” 
dlen  was  listening  with  obvious  enjoyment  and  Clive  felt  that 
his  assertive  young  man  was  far  too  vigorous  to  be  classed  as  a 
■onvalescent,  he  ought  to  be  back  at  the  Front. 

The  band  began  to  play  a  waltz  and  there  was  a  general  move 
owards  the  hall  Ellen's  partner  bowed  and  left  her,  and  she  saw 
live  sitting  at  the  table  with  Molly  who  was  trying  not  to  look  bored. 

-  en  moved  towards  them  and,  once  again,  Clive  wondered  at  the 
ransformation  ;  she  seemed  so  perfectly  at  ease. 

Good  evening,  Molly.  I’m  going  to  pinch  your  partner  I’ve 
ilways  wanted  to  discover  if  he  dances  as  well  as  he  plays  tennis.” 

Chve  was  conscious  of  a  subtle  perfume,  and  he  always  professed 
d  dislike  scent :  but  this  was  too  elusive  to  dislike,  it  seemed  to 
ymbolize  the  transformation  of  his  old  playmate.  And  now  he  had 
jrgotten  all  about  his  feet;  he  had  forgotten  everything  in  the 
xquisite  delight  of  the  moment,  in  the  haunting  melody  which  seemed 
c^ntro1  their  movements  and  accentuate  the  sense  of  nearness, 
•or  ten  minutes  Chve  was  in  heaven,  or  fancied  he  was  but  dis- 
flusionment  quickly  follows  such  moments  of  transport.  Ellen  had 
o  other  dance  for  him  that  evening  ;  she  spent  most  of  the  short  time 
ffiich  remained  with  Captain  Mallard.  Clive  had  heard  all  about  him  • 

J  hdd  Sained  a  Military  Cross  at  Loos  and  six  months  later  had  been 
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wounded.  Now,  he  was  nearly  well  again  and  hoped  soon  to  return  to 
the  Front  .  .  .  and  Clive  felt  that  he  had  been  bom  too  late,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  great  adventure  to  go  to  France  and  light  for 
England  .  .  .  and  for  Ellen. 

After  the  dance  he  saw  little  of  his  companion.  Occasionally  she 
invited  him  to  play  tennis,  or  joined  him  in  a  bathe  ;  but  there  was  a 
difference,  and  the  boy  was  quick  to  sense  it — she  was  less  keen  on 
winning  ;  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  not  thinking  of  the 
game.  On  one  occasion  he  met  her  on  the  shore  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  Captain  Mallard.  Clive  raised  his  cap  and  hurried  past  them, 
but  he  knew  then  what  was  the  matter  with  Ellen  and  he  felt  a  little 
sorry  for  himself — soldiers,  and  especially  wounded  soldiers,  had  an 
unfair  advantage.  At  home  he  had  no  one  to  confide  in,  for  Janet, 
most  devoted  of  foster-mothers,  was  old  fashioned  and  would  never 
understand  that  everything  moved  more  rapidly  during  a  war,  and 
that  boys  grew  up  more  quickly.  What  difference  did  five  years 
make  ?  When  he  was  twenty-four  Ellen  would  only  be  twenty-nine, 
and  nobody  would  be  able  to  tell  that  they  were  not  the  same  age. 
By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  would  be  earning  plenty  of  money. 
Clive  was  wrestling  with  the  inescapable  laws  which  govern  freedom  | 
of  action  in  a  civilized  community.  In  the  jungle  he  would  have  fought  , 
for  her  and  carried  her  off  to  his  lair,  or,  had  he  been  a  neolithic  man, 
to  his  cave.  Mallard  was  a  weedy  sort  of  chap  ;  he  would  not  have 
been  any  good  with  a  stone  axe. 

From  such  dreams  Clive  would  wake  to  find  himself  in  a  very  . 
practical  world  where  the  remote  past  had  no  place.  But,  at  this  stage, 
Nature  intervened  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  another  direction. 

“What  is  the  matter,  dear?”  Janet  asked,  one  morning,  when 
Clive  had  refused  to  eat  any  breakfast. 

“I’ve  a  pain,  Aunt  Janet.  I  think  I  must  have  strained  myself  I 
yesterday.” 

Janet  was  growing  old  ;  she  was  getting  in  the  habit  of  accepting  i 
what  others  told  her,  and  Clive  was  a  sensible  boy.  Nothing  more  was  , 
heard  about  the  pain  for  two  days  and  then  she  found  him  sitting  | 
doubled  up  in  a  chair  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  been  sick  and  was  i 
obviously  ill.  Janet  sent  for  Doctor  Blair. 

Blair  was  now  a  middle-aged  man  with  black  hair  turning  grey  at  I 
the  temples,  a  lean  inquisitive  face  and  long,  thin  body.  He  had  a  , 
quietly  dictatorial  manner,  and  reminded  Clive  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
The  visit  was  important,  for  it  helped  the  boy  to  decide  upon  his 
future  career  which  had  been  uncertain  since  he  had  abandoned  the  | 
idea  of  becoming  a  fisherman. 

“When  did  it  start  ?”  .  .  .  “Have  you  ever  had  anything  like  it  j 
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-efore?”  “Have  you  been  sick  ?”  "Does  that  hurt  you  ?”  And  the 
ye  at  the  end  of  that  searching  finger  seemed  to  probe  to  the  very 
eat  of  the  trouble. 

“Oh!” 

“Umph  !” 

A  significant  exclamation  and  a  non-committal  interjection  which 
ave  frequently  been  a  prelude  to  surgical  interference. 

“He  will  have  to  come  into  hospital,’’  said  Dr.  Blair. 

Hospital !  Now  Ellen  would  be  sorry  for  him  and  perhaps  she  would 
•e  able  to  come  and  see  him.  It  was  a  confession  of  weakness,  for 
live  was  not  of  a  type  that  craves  for  sympathy. 

Two  days  later  Dr.  Blair  removed  the  inflamed  appendix,  and  when 
live  was  fit  to  receive  visitors  Mrs.  Carstairs  came  to  see  him.  She 
rought  him  a  sympathetic  and  stimulating  message  from  Ellen,  who 
7as  unable  to  come  herself  as  she  was  staying  in  Yorkshire' with 
aptain  Mallard’s  family  for  the  few  days  which  remained  before  her 
ance  was  due  to  return  to  France.  Of  course  Clive  knew  of  the 
•  •  •  but  it  had  been  very  sudden  .  .  .  during  a  war 
uch  things  generally  were  .  .  .  Mrs.  Carstairs  rambled  on,  feeling 
lat,  in  the  absence  of  any  response  from  Clive,  an  effort  on  her  part 
-as  required  to  cheer  him  up. 

With  the  return  of  health,  Clive  began  to  feel  somewhat  ashamed 
if  his  past  emotions.  He  had  decided  to  be  a  doctor,  and  Blair  had 
tointed  out  to  him  that  it  took  time  and  hard  work  to  obtain  a  medical 
•egree.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  absurd  to  contemplate  matri- 
nony  and  in  any  case  Ellen  had  made  her  own  choice  :  if  it  was  a 
ad  one  she  would  have  to  abide  by  it. 

So  Clive,  on  his  return  home,  procured  a  rabbit  and,  with  the  aid 
f  a  book  on  elementary  zoology,  proceeded  to  dissect  it.  The  tidy 
rrangement  of  its  digestive  organs  filled  him  with  admiration  for 
ature’s  handiwork,  and  he  informed  Janet  that  anatomy  was  ‘jolly 
uteresting.’  Janet  agreed,  but  made  use  of  the  opening  to  point  out 
nat  the  cottage  was  rather  cramped  for  such  investigations.  On  his 
“turn  to  school,  Clive  had  an  interview  with  the  headmaster  and  was 
-ansferred  to  a  select  body  of  students  who  studied  science  as  a  prelude 
a  the  first  M.B.  and  were  looked  upon  with  considerable  envy  by 
aeir  less  fortunate  companions  still  immersed  in  the  Classics,  a  line 
1  study  which  seemed  to  have  little  bearing  upon  the  existing  world 

Herbert  Gifford  was  Clive’s  teacher  :  he  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  retreat 
:'°™  Mons,  was  captured  and  subsequently  released  in  exchange  for 
German  similarly  crippled.  Now,  he  was  helping  to  economize 
’  an-power  by  acting  both  as  school  doctor  and  science  master.  In 
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the  former  capacity  he  had  little  to  do,  for  Belsted  lived  up  to  its 
tradition  for  toughness  and  there  was  hardly  any  sickness. 

Harrison  Gatling — ‘Old  Piecrust’  to  his  irreverent  scholars — had 
been  headmaster  of  Belsted  for  many  years.  He  believed  in  discipline 
and  enforced  it  with  a  severity  which  tradition  upheld  and  its  victims 
accepted  with  such  fortitude  as  they  could  muster.  He  was  a  stem, 
unemotional  man  with  a  craze  for  punctuality.  On  only  one  occasion 
was  he  known  to  have  been  late  for  chapel,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
lapse  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  seizure 
on  reading  in  The  Times  of  a  parent  who  had  charged  the  local  school¬ 
master  with  cruelty  for  administering  six  strokes  with  the  birch  to  a 
lusty  hooligan  of  twelve  who  richly  deserved  the  punishment.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  no  seizure  occurred  was  due  to  the  wise  action  of  the 
magistrates  who  censured  the  parent,  commended  the  teacher  and 
dismissed  the  case. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  considerable  courage  was  needed  to  defy 
the  school  regulations  and  Clive,  after  one  or  two  samples  of  the  Head’s 
disciplinary  methods,  had  become  a  law  abiding  citizen.  Soon  after 
his  seventeenth  birthday,  however,  despite  the  greater  liberty  he 
enjoyed  as  a  prefect  he  began  to  weary  of  the  routine  of  school  life  and 
to  crave  for  greater  freedom.  One  evening  he  talked  it  over  with  his 
friend  O’Brien,  a  high-spirited  Irish  boy,  two  months  his  junior,  who 
was  one  of  the  finest  three-quarters  the  School  had  ever  had. 

“We  might  join  a  field-ambulance,’’  he  suggested.  “You  see  we 
are  both  going  to  be  doctors  and  I  <jl,on’t  suppose  anyone  would  spot 
our  ages.’’ 

Paddy  agreed  that  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  birth  certificates 
and  that  the  war  would  probably  be  over  before  they  had  a  chance  of 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom. 

“Sure  there’s  niver  an  Oirishman  will  not  strike  a  blow  for  free¬ 
dom,’’  he  pointed  out. 

“Or  for  anything  else  that  provides  an  excuse  for  a  fight,’’  said 
Clive,  remembering  a  scene  between  his  friend  and  an  opposing  forward 
at  a  recent  match. 

“Och,  that !  He  was  a  dirty  spalpeen  :  'Tis  yonder  I’ud  sooner 
foight.” 

“Run  away  and  enlist  ?” 

“Sure.  But  ‘Old  Piecrust’ll’  make  the  divil  of  a  shindy.  You 
remember  what  happened  to  Glasspool  last  year,  the  old  man  nearly 
flayed  him  alive.’’ 

“We  shall  have  to  risk  that.  Our  best  chance  will  be  in  London  ; 
we’ll  be  lost  in  the  crowd  there.’’ 

The  journey  to  London  took  them  seven  days.  They  escaped 
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(through  a  lavatory  window  at  midnight  and  covered  nearly  twenty 
miles  before  it  was  light.  A  recent  novel,  dealing  with  an  escape  from 
Dartmoor,  was  their  trusty  guide  :  it  warned  them  of  the  dangers  to 
!be  avoided  and  detailed  the  measures  to  be  taken — they  must  travel 
on  foot  and  at  night,  railways  and  railway  stations  were  danger-points, 
lifts  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  they  must  never  be  seen  together. 
In  any  case  the  train  was  impossible  as  they  had  not  sufficient  money 
Ifor  tickets  and  their  pooled  resources  would  only  just  supply  the 
necessary  food.  One  night  they  begged  a  lift  in  an  army  lorry,  but  the 
•driver  was  inclined  to  be  curious  about  their  ultimate  destination,  and 
ft  he  boys,  with  the  inflated  self-consciousness  which  goes  with  desperate 
•deeds,  imagined  that  he  must  have  heard  of  their  escape  ;  so,  despite 
doubts  with  regard  to  their  boots,  they  tramped  the  rest  of  the  way. 
They  would  have  separated  had  it  not  been  for  a  pledge  to  stick  to 
•each  other,  and,  if  possible,  go  out  to  France  together. 

Gifford  had  talked  to  Clive  about  his  experiences,  and  had  men- 
ftioned  that  the  Duke  of  York’s  Headquarters  in  Chelsea  was  a  centre  of 
medical  activity  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  two  boys  arranged  to  meet. 
On  reaching  London  they  had  separated,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a 
policeman  at  every  corner.  They  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
regulations  for  recruiting,  but  sundry  posters  had  seemed  to  indicate 
(that  it  was  quite  a  simple  matter  :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  present 
(themselves  at  the  proper  place  and  say  they  had  come  to  join  up. 

Clive  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  he  passed  across 
(the  parade  ground  he  started  to  have  misgivings  with  regard  to  his 
mission.  It  began  to  present  difficulties  ;  the  plan  they  had  worked 
out  seemed  almost  too  simple.  By  the  side  of  a  brick  incinerator  a 
sergeant  was  instructing  a  squad  in  the  art  of  refuse  destruction  :  but, 
apparently,  his  enthusiasm  had  failed  to  inspire  his  class  or  convince 
them  of  the  military  importance  of  his  subject.  “Flies  breed  in  refuse 
and  flies  carry  disease,’’  he  proclaimed  impressively.  “And  disease, 
carried  by  flies,  may  defeat  an  army.” 

“Do  bats  in  the  belfry  carry  any  disease,  Sergeant  ?”  asked  a  tall, 
sallow  youth  with  pimples  and  thick  concave  glasses. 

“You  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  ’ead,  mi  lad,”  said  the  harassed 
(instructor. 

“1  thought  we  were  allowed  to  ask  questions.” 

the  sergeant  looked  round  the  semi-circle  of  uninspired  faces, 
eeking  for  some  signs  of  sympathy  but,  finding  none,  he  dismissed 
he  class.  Turning  round  he  saw  Clive,  who  had  apparantly  been 
listening  to  his  discourse  with  an  intelligence  not  to  be  found  in  his 
•egular  pupils. 

“Well,  mi  lad,  what  do  you  want  ?” 
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“I  want  to  join  up,  sir.” 

‘‘Have  you  your  papers  ?” 

Clive  confessed  that  he  had  not. 

‘‘Well,  I’m  damned,”  said  the  sergeant.  ‘‘Do  you  know  that  you 
are  the  second  this  morning  ?  Never  mind  .  .  .  better  come  along 
and  see  the  adjutant.” 

He  escorted  Clive  through  a  maze  of  stone-flagged  passages  to  a 
dingy  office  where,  behind  a  table  littered  with  army  forms  and  dirty 
books,  a  captain,  wearing  the  badges  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  was 
seated. 

‘‘Here’s  another  of  ’em,  sir,”  said  the  sergeant. 

The  officer  looked  at  Clive,  and  a  smile  played  round  his 
lips. 

‘‘Why  have  you  come  here  ?”  he  asked. 

‘‘To  join  up,  sir.” 

‘‘How  old  are  you  ?” 

“Nineteen,  sir.” 

“Your  name  ?” 

“John  Smith,  sir.” 

“Your  papers.  .  .  .  Well,  never  mind  the  papers.”  He  picked 
up  a  stethoscope.  “Have  you  had  a  medical  examination  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Take  off  your  coat  and  shirt.” 

Clive  proceeded  to  undress. 

“That  will  do.  I  see  you  have  had  an  operation  fairly  recently.” 

“Yes,  sir,  for  appendicitis.” 

The  officer  picked  up  a  memorandum  and  studied  it ;  then  he  turned 
to  Clive. 

“You  know,  Smith,  it’s  a  strange  coincidence,  but  two  boys  ran 
away  from  Belsted  a  few  days  ago,  one  with  an  appendix  scar  and  the 
other  with  a  strong  Irish  accent.  An  hour  ago  an  Irish  boy  came  to 
see  me,  saying  he  had  come  to  join  up.  Now,  the  appendix  scar  has 
turned  up.  Are  you  any  good  at  explaining  coincidences  ?” 

Clive  hesitated.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  caught  and  he 
wondered  whether  it  would  be  any  use  appealing  to  this  friendly 
officer  for  assistance. 

“Yes,  sir.  We  ran  away  from  Belsted  because  we  hoped  we  might 
be  of  some  use  at  the  Front.  We  are  going  to  be  doctors  and  work 
with  a  field  ambulance  would  be  good  experience.” 

“Unfortunately  you  are  both  under  age,  and  we  have  to  stick  to 
the  regulations.  Your  friend  is  in  the  next  room,  and  I  expect  you 
are  both  hungry.  The  sergeant  will  see  that  you  have  something  to 
eat  whilst  I  communicate  with  the  school  authorities.” 
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The  following  day  the  truants  returned  to  school,  with  the  grim 
orospect  of  an  unpleasant  interview  with  the  headmaster. 

“I  wonder  what  ‘Old  Piecrust’  ’ll  do  to  us.  It’s  thinking  I  am  that 
•ve’ll  not  be  liking  it  at  all,”  said  Paddy. 

Clive  was  more  concerned  with  the  future.  ‘‘I  hope  he’ll  not  expel 
as.” 

‘‘Sure,  he’ll  not  be  doing  that ;  and  us  wanting  to  foight  for  the 
:>uld  country.” 

‘‘He’s  a  beast,  but  he’s  a  just  beast,”  said  Clive,  reflectively. 
‘But  he  wasn’t  exactly  sympathetic  with  young  Glasspool.” 

'  ‘Och,  the  young  divil :  ’twas  not  joining  up  he  was  after  at  all, 
here  was  a  girl  in  London.” 

‘‘I  expect  he  deserved  what  he  got.” 

The  two  friends  remained  in  solitude  until  eight  o’clock  in  the 
•vening  when  the  school  porter  came  to  fetch  Clive. 

Mr.  Gatling  was  seated  at  his  desk  when  the  boy  went  in.  He 
oointed  to  a  chair.  ‘‘Sit  down,  Maitland.” 

Clive  sat  down  and  contemplated  the  stern  face,  as  the  headmaster 
:ompleted  the  letter  he  was  writing.  There  was  no  clue  to  his  mood 
•or  his  expression  was  habitually  morose  and  he  rarely  smiled. 

‘‘Well,  Maitland,”  he  said  at  last,  “what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
^ourself  ?” 

“It  was  my  fault,  sir,  not  O’Brien’s;  I  persuaded  him  to  join 
me.” 

“I  asked  what  you  had  to  say  for  yourself,  not  for  O’Brien.” 

“I  wanted  to  get  to  the  Front,  sir.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
oetter  fitted  for  the  work  than  many  who  have  had  to  go.  There  was 
neorge  Latham  :  I  beat  him  in  the  school  boxing  last  year,  but 
ie  was  called  up  and  now  he  is  dead.  Others  are  wanted  to  fill 
Ihe  gaps  and  I  felt  I  must  go.  You  see,  sir,  the  war  may  be  over  before 
get  my  chance.” 

For  a  moment  the  stern  face  relaxed. 

You  are  an  optimist,  Maitland.  The  Germans  are  far  from  beaten 
et.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  What  did  you  intend  to  do  out 
here  ?” 

“I  wanted  to  join  a  field  ambulance  and  help  with  the  wounded, 
ou  see,  sir,  I  am  going  to  be  a  doctor  and  that  would  have  been  a 
■eginning.” 

“I  see.  But  there  is  another  side  to  be  considered.  Many  doctors 
ave,  unfortunately,  been  killed,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
aipply  by  training  others.  In  six  or  even  years’  time  doctors  will  be 
rgently  needed  and  if  all  students  adopted  your  ideas,  too  few  would 
•e  available.  So  your  impulsive  action  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
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Moreover,  you  are  a  prefect  and  I  expect  my  prefects  to  set  a  good 
example.” 

“I  am  sorry,  sir.” 

“Yes.  I  think  you  acted  on  an  impulse — a  not  altogether  unnatural 
impulse.”  And  suddenly  he  smiled.  “There  have  been  moments 
when  I  too  have  been  tempted  to  run  away.  My  greatest  friend  was 
killed  at  Mons  and  I  was  not  too  old  to  avenge  him.  But  even  head¬ 
masters  are  not  free  to  do  as  they  please  ;  they  too,  are  bound  by  rules 
and  regulations  which  must  be  obeyed.  Our  duty  is  not  always  obvious 
and  very  often  it  compels  us  to  travel  a  hard  and  unlovely  road.  But 
it  has  to  be  done — ‘they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say.” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  “Remember,  my  boy,  I  trust  to  you  to 
maintain  discipline,  so  there  must  be  no  heroics  about  your  escapade. . . . 
And  you  can  tell  that  young  scoundrel  Patrick  O’Brien  to  behave 
himself  in  the  future.  We  can’t  afford  to  lose  our  best  three-quarter.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


I  n  1919  Clive  went  to  Cambridge  to  commence  his  medical  studies. 
The  glory  of  that  great  Elizabethan  physician,  John  Caius,  still  hovered 
over  the  college  which  he  had  founded  and,  on  Gifford’s  advice,  Caius 
was  the  chosen  college. 

It  was  in  his  rooms,  overlooking  the  Kings’  Parade,  that  Clive 
entertained  his  mother  on  her  return  to  England.  Elaine  had  married 
her  chief  and  was  now  Lady  Caldecote  :  Sir  Godfrey  Caldecote  held  an 
important  Government  appointment  in  Madras  and  had  returned  to 
England  on  official  business  combined  with  a  well-earned  leave.  When 
they  arrived,  in  April,  Clive  was  up  at  Cambridge  and  a  docile  husband 
was  induced  to  spend  ten  days  at  the  University  Arms  so  that  he 
might  get  to  know  his  step-son. 

Sir  Godfrey  was  now  a  typical  Indian  official  with  a  taste  for  hot 
curries,  strong  cheroots,  polo  ponies  and  smart  women  ;  he  w^as  well- 
groomed  and  had  the  easy  geniality  of  the  habitual  clubman  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  amenities  which  wealth  and  position  could  supply  and  was 
extremely  proud  of  his  attractive  wife.  To  his  profound  relief,  Clive 
wvas  both  physically  and  sartorially  presentable ;  he  was  broad  of 
shoulder,  agreeably  ugly,  and  showed  no  signs  of  being  overawed  by 
Tie  eminence  of  his  step-father.  Sir  Godfrey  had  little  time  to  indulge 
ais  critical  faculty,  for  when  Clive  undertook  to  entertain  he  carried 
t  out  with  a  relentless  thoroughness  which  gave  small  opportunity 
or  rest  or  reflection. 

For  ten  days  books  were  laid  aside  and  lectures  neglected.  The 
-lay  term  was  in  full  swing  :  dinner  parties  were  arranged,  picnics  on 
he  river,  tours  round  the  colleges,  visits  to  the  theatre.  His  visitors 
vatched  Clive  make  a  century  against  Clare  and  attended  two  services 

II  King's  College  Chapel ;  he  demonstrated  to  them  the  superiority 
»f  ‘the  Backs’  over  anything  Oxford  had  to  offer,  and  took  his  step- 
ather  out  in  a  canoe — an  expedition  which  nearly  ended  in  disaster 

s  the  craft  was  fragile,  and  its  occupants  heavy  and  not  very  skilful, 
n  Clive’s  estimation  it  was  a  most  successful  visit— all  his  companions 
ixad  been  suitably  impressed  by  the  eminence  of  his  step-father,  and 
ven  more  by  the  charm  of  his  mother. 

Sir  Godfrey  and  his  wife  came  to  the  end  of  their  visit  with  mixed 
~elings— they  had  enjoyed  a  surfeit  of  good  things  and  the  process 
f  digestion  was  not  yet  finished,  for  time  would  be  required  to  sort 
ut  the  impressions  which  had  crowded  their  short  visit.  In  the 
^elusion  of  a  first-class  carriage  Sir  Godfrey  outlined  to  his  wife  some 
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of  his  general  impressions.  He  had  a  cheroot  between  his  fingers  and 
its  fragrance  filled  the  small  compartment  ;  once  again  he  was  a  free 
agent,  no  longer  accountable  to  exuberant  youth  for  the  time  at  his 
disposal  ;  he  could  rest. 

“He’s  a  nice  lad,  my  dear,  and  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  are  more  restless 
than  we  were  twenty-five  years  ago.” 

“You  have  a  lot  more  grey  hairs  than  when  I  married  you,”  Elaine 
informed  him,  with  apparent  irrelevancy. 

“And  that  means  ...” 

“Simply  that  twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  and  we  are  apt  to 
change,  to  forget  what  we  really  felt  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
We  are  growing  older  and  are  more  easily  tired  whilst  Clive  doesn’t 
know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  really  tired  .  .  .  yet.” 

“No.  I  suppose  he  doesn’t.  That  was  a  fine  hit  of  his  to  square 
leg,  over  the  pavilion.” 

Sir  Godfrey  leant  back  and  puffed  contentedly  at  his  cigar.  He 
too,  had  been  a  cricketer,  but  never  a  fast  scorer.  He  had  always 
envied  a  man  who  could  hit. 

“A  pity  he  is  going  to  be  a  doctor,  I  might  have  done  some¬ 
thing  for  him  in  the  Service.  We  need  young  men  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.” 

Elaine  laughed.  “It  wouldn’t  have  suited  him,  Godfrey;  he  is 
too  like  his  father — prefers  to  do  things  for  himself.” 

In  London,  Elaine  went  to  stay  with  friends  and  Sir  Godfrey  went 
to  his  club  ;  he  needed  the  restful  tranquility  which  only  a  club  can 
provide.  The  chairs  were  comfortable,  the  wines  were  good,  the  food 
was  passable  and  he  could  talk  or  sleep,  just  as  he  pleased.  What 
more  could  a  man  of  fifty-five  desire  ? 

After  their  departure  Clive  settled  down  again  to  work,  and,  a 
few  weeks  later,  passed  his  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine.  He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the  dissecting  rooms  and  decided 
that,  however  malodorous  they  might  be,  his  subsequent  studies 
would  have  a  greater  interest  than  he  had  been  able  to  extract  from 
either  chemistry  or  physics.  Two  years  later,  when  he  took  his  tripos, 
Janet  Sinclair  died,  and  Clive  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  rooms 
in  the  hostel  of  his  chosen  hospital  in  London.  The  next  few  years 
passed  swiftly  :  he  was  occupied  with  his  hospital  work  and  sport — 
certain  lectures  had  to  be  attended  ;  he  had  to  be  signed  up  for  clerking 
and  dressing  ;  and  he  had  to  pass  various  examinations. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  life  that  Clive  first  appreciated  the 
importance  of  rules  and  regulations,  for  here  exuberant  youth  was 
brought  into  contact  with  suffering  and  death,  and  his  educational 
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requirements  had  to  be  satisfied  without  doing  violence  to  the  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  patients  and  relatives,  and  also  without  interfering  with 
(the  administration  of  the  hospital.  The  balance  is  a  delicate  one  and 
ineeds  a  very  wise  control. 

Outside  the  hospital  premises  a  student  is  his  own  master  ;  he  may 
ipaint  the  city  red  if  the  police  will  allow  him  to  do  so  ;  he  may  raise 
pandemonium  at  the  cup  final  ;  he  may  indulge  his  taste  for  liquor  ; 
tout  on  the  hospital  premises  he  must  behave  himself  and  show  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  a  liberal  education,  with  a 
noble  tradition,  which  has  produced  a  fine  body  of  men  and  women 
drained  to  subordinate  their  own  interests  to  the  needs  of  suffering 
humanity.  There  are  bad  doctors  as  well  as  good,  but,  on  a  whole,  the 
disciples  of  Hippocrates  try  to  live  up  to  the  ethical  standard  he  laid 
down. 

Clive  worked  hard  and  played  both  cricket  and  football  for  his 
hospital ;  little  time  was  left  over  for  the  lighter  side  of  a  student's 
life.  Days,  weeks,  months  and  years  slipped  away  and  one  day  a 
itelegram  informed  him  that  he  had  passed  his  final  examination  and 
was  now  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  Medical  Register, 
tto  treat  patients  and  sign  their  death  certificates.  A  few  hours  of 
{festivity  and  self-satisfaction  were  followed  by  the  chastening  thought 
Ithat  his  real  education  had  hardly  commenced,  for  it  is  only  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  brings  out  the  true  quality  of  a  doctor  and  a 
student  has  little  responsibility.  In  this  chastened  mood  Clive 
visited  the  Dean  and  put  his  name  down  for  various  House  Appoint¬ 
ments.  He  was  learning  the  important  lesson  that  freedom  can  only  be 
gained  by  those  who  submit  to  discipline. 

Another  two  years  passed  before  he  had  gathered  the  experience 
fie  required,  and  then  he  realized,  with  a  shock,  that  he  was  twenty-six 
years  old  and  had  not  yet  made  any  definite  decision  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Was  it  to  be  a  general  practice,  or  a  speciality,  or  one  of 
the  .Services  ?  He  was  inclined  to  favour  a  general  practice  but  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  who  had  recently  purchased  a  partnership  in  a  suburban 
district,  was  not  encouraging.  The  unhappy  man  seemed  to  be  working 
all  day  and  every  day  ;  he  was  called  up  in  the  night  two  or  three  times 
a  week  and  rarely  sat  down  in  the  evening  without  being  disturbed. 
He  was  a  slave  to  his  practice  and  at  the  beck  and  call  of  anyone  who 
^required  his  services.  To  Clive  it  seemed  that  such  a  life  must  crush 
out  of  existence  every  benevolent  instinct  which  a  doctor  might  possess. 

“Of  course  all  practices  are  not  like  this,’’  his  friend  explained  with 
a  pathetic  smile,  ‘  ‘and  it’s  not  as  bad  as  it  looks  :  my  patients  are 
*rery  grateful  for  what  I  do  for  them  .  .  .  and  that  helps.” 

“Do  they  pay  their  bills  ?” 
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“Well  ...  a  great  many  of  them  do  ;  and  you  must  remember 
this  is  a  very  poor  district.” 

“It  looks  to  me  like  a  modern  form  of  slavery.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  if  you  take  it  the  right  way  ;  besides,  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  select  a  practice  of  this  sort.  You  remember  old  Gill  ? 
Well,  he’s  got  a  practice  in  the  country  worth  two  or  three  thousand 
a  year  and  finds  time  to  hunt.” 

Clive  remembered  ‘old  Gill,’  a  jolly,  happy-go-lucky  student  with 
plenty  of  money  and  a  fixed  determination  to  do  no  more  work  than 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  qualification. 

“It’s  the  sort  of  life  he  always  intended  to  lead,”  he  pointed  out. 
“But  I  don’t  think  it  would  suit  either  of  us.” 

At  the  hospital  dinner,  a  few  days  later,  Clive  learnt  that  even  now 
his  education  was  not  finished.  He  was  sitting  next  to  Gilbert  Fox, 
who  had  been  his  House  Physician  when  he  was  clerking  in  what  now 
seemed  the  remote  past.  Fox  was  now  Medical  Registrar  and  regarded 
as  a  certainty  for  a  staff  appointment.  The  conversation  drifted  from 
cup-ties  and  theatres  to  reminiscences  and  prospects. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Maitland  ?” 

Clive  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘  ‘  I  was  thinking  of  General  Practice.” 

“Brave  man.  I  hadn’t  the  courage,  that’s  why  I  am  going  to 
specialize.” 

“I  thought  that  a  general  practice  was  the  lowest  form  of  medical 
life.  The  specialists  collar  all  the  limelight  and  most  of  the  money. 
Don’t  you  chaps  look  down  on  a  humble  practitioner  ?” 

“But  that's  nonsense,  Maitland.  The  general  practitioners  are  the 
backbone  of  our  profession.  I  am  going  to  be  a  physician,  Burton 
intends  to  be  a  surgeon,  and  Goldby  hopes  to  minister  to  the  ailments 
which  afflict  the  other  sex.  Your  general  practitioner  has  to  be  a 
physician,  surgeon,  gynaecologist,  and  a  good  many  other  things  as 
well,  for  on  his  efficiency  and  promptitude  depends  the  success  of  his 
colleagues  in  Harley  Street.  He  has  to  keep  up-to-date,  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency,  and  know  how  to  keep  his  temper  and  defy  fatigue.” 

“A  good  job  of  work  ?” 

“Yes.  It’s  a  great  life,  but  you  mustn’t  plunge  straight  into  it. 
The  hospital  teaches  us  very  little  about  general  practice  ;  I  know, 
because  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  doctor’s  house,  and  my  governor 
was  a  fine  practitioner  of  the  old  school.  You  will  have  to  start  at 
the  bottom  if  you  want  to  succeed.” 

“You  mean  an  assistantship  ?” 

“Yes.  There  is  a  personal  side  to  a  general  practice  which  can  only 
be  learnt  in  the  patient’s  home  :  also,  mistakes  are  inevitable  and  you 
don’t  want  them  to  haunt  you  through  life.  Get  the  worst  of  them 
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over  before  you  settle  down  and  as  far  as  possible  away  from  where 
you  intend  to  practice.  But  there  is  the  patient  to  consider  as  well  ; 
with  an  experienced  man  at  your  elbow  you  will  be  able  to  avoid  a 
great  many  mistakes,  and  those  you  do  make  will  probably  be  easily 
put  right.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  administration — daybooks, 
ledgers  and  so  on.  All  this  has  to  be  learnt  before  you  can  call  yourself 
a  competent  practitioner.  Do  you  wonder  I  preferred  the  quiet  back¬ 
water  of  Harley  Street  ?” 

Once  more  Clive  returned  to  his  rooms  in  a  chastened  mood  ; 
even  now,  after  seven  years,  he  was  not  fit  to  make  a  real  start.  He 
must  still  go  on  learning.  On  the  table  was  lying  a  recent  number  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal ;  he  picked  it  up  and  turned  to  the 
advertisements.  A  large  number  of  doctors  seemed  to  want  assistants 

wigan,  Hull,  Sheffield.  .  .  .  No,  he  could  not  face  a  Yorkshire 
practice — too  self-confident  and  complacent ;  the  Yorkshireman  knew 
everything  or  thought  he  did — too  efficient,  too  ;  Clive  remembered, 
with  envy,  Rhodes,  Hirst,  Lord  Hawke  and  a  host  of  fine  cricketers 
who  had  battled  for  England  in  the  Test  Matches  and  helped  their 
county  to  win  the  championship.  Much  too  efficient !  He  preferred 
a  milder  ordeal— a  country  town  with,  perhaps,  a  small  hospital. 
He  turned  once  more  to  the  Journal. 

An  assistant  was  required  by  a  Doctor  Olderby  of  High  Melford. 
Clive  looked  up  High  Melford  in  an  ancient  Bradshaw  and  decided  that 
it  must  be  a  country  town  of  moderate  size  ;  and  it  was  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  Whimplesea.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Olderby,  giving  a  summary  of  his  hospital  work  and  asking  for  an 
appointment.  Three  days  later  he  went  to  High  Melford  for  an 
interview. 


CHAPTER  X 


Dr.  Bertram  Oi. derby  had  been  in  practice  in  High  Melford 
for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  big  man,  pink,  fat  and  jolly  ;  his  hair 
was  abundant  and  snow-white,  he  was  clean-shaven  and  had  many 
chins.  His  voice  was  mellow  and  resonant,  he  had  a  hearty  laugh  and 
radiated  benevolence.  At  critical  moments  he  had  a  habit  of  dropping 
into  an  impressive  whisper  which  was  regarded  as  highly  significant. 
As  Clive  was  quickly  to  discover,  his  patients  trusted  him  implicitly. 
The  Medical  Directory  was  less  reassuring,  for  Dr.  Olderby  had  a  poor 
degree  and,  apparently,  had  never  held  any  appointment  of  greater 
importance  than  the  local  cottage  hospital. 

On  the  other  hand  thirty-five  years  of  experience  must  have  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  a  rich  store  of  the  knowledge  Clive  was  seeking,  and 
his  mansion  and  Daimler  seemed  to  testify  to  the  financial  success  of 
the  practice.  The  assistant  was  expected  to  ‘live  in’  and  this  wise 
provision  seemed  to  open  yet  wider  the  door  for  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge,  though  at  the  same  time  it  placed  the  assistant  very  much 
at  the  mercy  of  his  employer.  Clive  returned  to  London,  having 
been  offered  the  post,  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  wrote  and 
accepted. 

Mrs.  Olderby  was  a  faded  beauty  with  a  lined,  anxious  face  and  a 
mop  of  curly  yellow  hair  which  had  once  been  rich  auburn.  She  was 
like  an  exotic  plant  which  had  wilted  in  the  fierce  sunlight  of  her 
husband’s  unconquerable  geniality.  At  one  time  she  had  been  bright 
and  happy,  but  too  constant  an  association  with  a  deliberate  optimist 
had  induced  a  pessimism  which  nothing  could  cure.  The  other  member 
of  the  family,  still  living  at  home,  was  the  younger  daughter,  Iris, 
who  had  recently  come  down  from  Girton  with  a  satisfactory  degree  . 
She  had  taken  the  Science  Tripos  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
doctor,  but  a  premature  visit  to  the  operating  theatre  at  the  hospital 
had  induced  her  to  change  her  mind.  She  was  a  sensitive,  impulsive, 
emotional  girl  and,  to  her  grief  and  consternation,  her  friends  said 
that  she  took  after  her  father — a  suggestion  which  had  induced  her  to 
watch  her  figure,  study  her  weight  and  adopt  a  Spartan  regime  with 
regard  to  exercise  and  diet.  In  his  early  days  at  High  Melford  Clive 
found  her  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

The  business  part  of  the  establishment  included  a  eonsulting- 
room,  a  surgery  and  a  dispensary  which  was  presided  over  by  a  qualified 
dispenser  of  uncertain  age  but  undoubted  ability.  Miss  Spenser  had 
worked  for  Dr.  Olderby  for  twenty  years  ;  she  kept  his  accounts, 
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entered  up  the  books  and  probably  knew  more  about  the  practice  than 
any  other  living  person,  including  her  employer. 

By  some  unwritten  law  certain  patients  came  to  the  front  door, 
waited  in  the  hall  and  were  seen  in  the  consulting-room  ;  whilst  others 
-entered  furtively  by  a  back  entrance,  waited  on  a  wooden  bench  in  a 
draughty  passage,  and  were  seen  in  the  surgery.  This  was  a  room 
sparsely-furnished  with  the  bare  minimum  required  for  medical 
examination  and  diagnosis — a  desk,  an  old  sofa,  a  few  chairs,  some 
rest  tubes  and  a  deal  cupboard  containing  a  selection  of  reagents 
for  carrying  out  simple  tests.  The  consulting  room,  which  Clive 
used  on  the  evenings  when  the  doctor  was  off-duty,  was  fitted  out 
.vith  more  elaboration.  The  mahogany  desk  was  spacious  and  imposing  ; 
rhe  armchair,  of  ample  proportions,  could  twist  and  tilt  in  any  direc- 
rion  or  at  any  angle  its  occupant  might  desire  ;  a  fine  Persian  carpet 
covered  the  floor.  A  book-case  replete  with  massive  text  books — 
nostly  out-of-date — contributed  to  the  effect ;  whilst  a  microscope, 
ander  a  glass  case,  an  up-to-date  medical  couch  and  a  selection  of 
surgical  instruments  assured  the  visitor  that  the  presiding  genius  was 
prepared  for  every  emergency. 

In  an  inconspicuous  corner  of  the  room  was  an  ever-increasing 
oile  of  medical  journals,  still  in  their  wrappers,  for  Dr.  Olderby  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  received  each  week  a 
copy  of  the  Journal.  But,  as  he  frequently  announced,  he  did  not 
oelieve  in  ‘new-fangled  notions,’  and  preferred  to  get  his  milk  straight 
rom  the  cow  and  not  out  of  a  tin.  Clive  did  not  venture  to  remind 
lim  that  the  limited  experience  of  one  man  could  hardly  have  the 
•ame  value  as  the  collected  records  of  the  whole  profession,  for  it 
aeeded  a  stout  heart  to  criticize  either  the  methods  or  results  of  Dr. 
Bertram  Olderby ’s  work. 

To  Clive’s  surprise  it  was  Iris  who  first  put  into  words  what  he  had 
oeen  feeling  for  some  time.  “It  must  seem  pretty  awful  to  you,’’  she 
-aid  one  day.  “You  see,  he  has  never  made  an  attempt  to  keep  up-to- 
date.  If  they  die,  it  is  what  Providence  intended  and  if  they  recover 
t  is  due  to  his  treatment.’’ 

“Isn’t  that  treason?’’ 

“It  is  only  telling  you  what  you  have  seen  for  yourself  during  the 
•ast  three  months.  We  are  friends,  so  it  is  all  in  the  family.’’ 

“But  he  gets  results  and  his  patients  like  him.’’ 

“Sometimes  he  gets  results,  but  so  do  patent  medicines,  quacks 
-nd  humbugs  of  all  sorts.  The  public  is  so  gullible  ;  it  always  remem¬ 
bers  the  successes  and  forgets  the  failures.  Oh  !  Sometimes  I  wish 
had  never  gone  to  Cambridge,  then  I  might  have  continued  to  live 
in  a  fool’s  paradise,  admiring  him  and  taking  him  at  his  own  valuation. 
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He  is  so  terribly  ...  so  horribly  self-satisfied.  For  years  I  have 
watched  him  sucking  the  vitality  out  of  poor  little  mother.  I  thought 
he  was  wonderful  once  ;  then  I  grew  up.” 

Clive  did  not  enjoy  such  family  confidences  but  he  sympathized 
with  the  girl.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  her  and  could  well  under¬ 
stand  how  three  years  scientific  training  had  unmasked  some  of  her 
father’s  insincerities. 

‘‘You  mustn’t  let  it  get  you  down.  After  all,  there  is  no  rule  which 
compels  a  doctor  to  keep-up-to-date  ;  but  most  of  our  hospitals  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  doing  so  and,  one  day,  I  hope  it  will  be  compulsory. 
Your  father  is  trusted  by  his  patients  and  that  is  half  the  battle.” 

To  his  surprise  Clive  saw  that  his  companion  was  crying. 

‘‘I’m  sorry,”  she  sobbed.  ‘‘I  should  never  have  said  what  I  did, 
but  it  has  been  going  on  for  such  a  long  time.” 

She  seized  his  hand.  ‘‘Try  to  forget  it,”  she  pleaded  ‘‘It  was 
only  .  .  .  that  I  thought  you  might  .  .  .  understand.” 

She  bowed  her  head  and  he  felt  her  moist  lips  on  his  hand.  It  was 
a  situation  which  would  have  tested  the  wisdom  of  an  older  and  a 
wiser  man,  for  sympathy  was  called  for  and  he  feared  that  sympathy 
might  precipitate  an  emotional  crisis.  The  girl  was  obviously  hysterical 
and  for  hysteria  his  remedy  was  potassium  bromide  and  valerian. 
He  remembered  a  hysterical  girl  in  the  out-patients  who  had  impulsively 
embraced  her  physician  before  the  assembled  students,  and  the 
specialist’s  dry  comment,  ‘‘Absolutely  tj'pical,  gentlemen,  make  a 
note  of  it.”  But  Clive  did  not  wish  Iris  to  embrace  him  :  for  some 
time  he  had  feared  that  a  platonic  friendship  was  turning  into  something 
deeper,  she  was  treating  him  more  and  more  as  a  member  of  the 
family.  He  felt  no  affection  for  her  and  was  afraid  that  some  foolish 
action  might  affect  his  work,  for  his  agreement  bound  him  for  seven 
months  more,  and  he  was  getting  the  experience  he  required. 

With  all  his  faults  Dr.  Olderby  was  a  master  at  the  art  of  running 
a  practice,  and  he  had  been  quick  to  realize  that  there  was  no  need  to 
interfere  with  his  assistant’s  work.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
called  Clive  in  for  a  consultation  over  a  difficult  case.  It  was  so  that 
his  assistant  might  gain  experience,  he  explained  to  his  patients,  but 
Clive  was  not  deceived,  and  what  Olderby’s  patients  thought  was  no 
concern  of  his.  One  day,  Iris  noticed  that  the  pile  of  neglected  Journals 
had  disappeared  and  that  the  latest  number  of  the  series  lay  open 
on  the  consulting-room  desk.  She  told  Clive  of  her  discovery,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  reformation  was  due  to  his  influence.  Possibly  he  felt 
that  she  was  right,  for  he  had  noticed  a  tendency  on  Dr.  Olderby’s 
part  to  modernize  his  system  of  treatment  by  adopting  certain  methods 
which  his  assistant  had  introduced  ;  but  modesty  did  not  allow  him 
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to  claim  the  credit.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  employer 
relied  more  and  more  on  his  judgment,  and  that  Mrs.  Olderby,  in  an 
undemonstrative  manner,  enjoyed  having  him  as  a  guest  in  her  house. 

“My  husband  was  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  your  services,” 
she  told  him  one  day.  ‘‘And  .  .  .  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  is  nice  for 
us,  too.” 

Clive  was  beginning  to  walk  warily,  for  he  did  not  want  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  Olderby  family.  He  had  a  constant  fear  that  one  day, 
in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  he  might  be  driven  to  tell  the  doctor  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  him.  It  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to  go, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  go  yet,  for  he  was  learning  how  sickness  affects 
the  home  and  social  life,  and  that  is  a  lesson  no  hospital  can  teach. 

Clive  made  friends  easily  and  Dr.  Olderby  was  only  too  glad  to 
hand  over  to  him  much  of  the  less  profitable  work,  for  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  that  his  assistant  would  make  an  excellent  partner  and  an 
acceptable  son-in-law. 

Amongst  the  patients  handed  over  to  Clive  was  one  Roy  Gordon, 
an  elderly  retired  clergyman  who  for  several  years  had  been  suffering 
from  a  slowly  progressive  form  of  paralysis.  His  wife,  who  was  his 
junior  by  ten  years,  gave  up  all  her  time  to  nursing  him  and  looking 
after  the  house.  Now,  the  lifting  had  over-taxed  her  strength  and  Dr. 
Olderby  had  insisted  on  their  having  a  male  nurse.  Mrs.  Gordon 
had  secured  the  services  of  an  ex-R.A.M.C.  corporal  who  had  lost  a 
leg  in  the  war  but  was  otherwise  strong,  capable  and  willing.  His 
artificial  limb,  which  he  had  affectionately  christened  ‘Horace,’  was 
■  so  efficient  that  his  boast  that  he  was  ‘pre-war’  and  ‘as  good  as  new' 
was  almost  justified.  Ambrose  was  an  excellent  nurse  and  it  was 
certainly  due  to  his  care  that  Roy  Gordon  had  escaped  most  of  the 
perils  which  threaten  a  bed-ridden  patient. 

Clive  enjoyed  his  visits  to  this  family,  for  the  disease  had  left  the 
intelligence  unimpaired  and  the  patient  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  wit. 
Despite  his  disability  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was 
igoing  on  and  read  his  newspapers  with  keen  interest.  Ethel  Gordon 
L:spent  much  of  her  time  at  the  bedside,  reading  to  him  and  keeping  him 
amused,  but  something  was  dying  within  her  and  she  knew  that  when 
Roy  passed  over  she  would  be  lost,  for  she  would  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  and  it  would  be  too  late  to  start  again. 

At  first  the  Gordons  had  been  hurt  by  the  old  doctor’s  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  case  to  his  youthful  assistant ;  but  it  did  not  take  the 
invalid  long  to  discover  that  Clive  not  only  knew  his  work  but  also 
•was  anxious  to  give  all  the  help  he  could.  He  devised  little  schemes 
itor  the  patient’s  comfort— an  ingenious  grip  for  holding  papers  and 
magazines,  a  mirror  which  extended  the  range  of  vision,  a  change  of 
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diet,  a  sleeping  draught  which  saved  Ethel  from  having  a  disturbed 
night  .  .  .  Olderby’s  visits  had  been  cheerful  interludes  in  a  monot¬ 
onous  existence,  but  it  was  only  too  evident  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  the  patient,  and  the 
anxious  wife  began  to  question  the  need  for  three  visits  a  week  at  half- 
a-guinea  a  time. 

It  was  only  after  he  had  been  attending  for  two  months  that  Clive 
discovered  the  very  real  tragedy  which  so  frequently  underlies  a 
chronic  disease. 

“Do  you  believe  in  euthanasia  ?”  Gordon  asked  him  one  afternoon. 

“There  are  certain  painful  and  incurable  conditions  where  it  might 
be  justifiable.” 

“And,  as  I  suffer  no  bodily  pain,  I  suppose  I  am  not  one  of  those 
cases  ?” 

“You  have  still  an  interest  in  life — and  a  purpose.” 

The  clergyman’s  mask-like  face  seemed  to  smile.  “That  should 
have  come  from  me.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  love  and  friendship.” 

“But,  my  young  friend,  who  are  you,  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
suffering  ?  Is  physical  pain  any  worse  than  mental  torment  ?  I  lie 
here  .  .  .  and  think.  Because  I  do  not  screw  up  my  face  and  yell  you 
say  ‘there  is  no  pain.’  Eight  years  ago,  when  I  retired,  I  had  enough 
money  to  keep  us  both  and  leave  a  little  over  to  buy  an  annuity  for 
Ethel  when  I  was  gone.  Then  my  illness  came  and  the  money  began 
to  slip  away— at  first  it  was  specialists,  nursing  homes  and  spa  treat¬ 
ment  :  that  went  on  for  three  years,  then  they  gave  me  up  as  incurable. 
But  the  expenses  did  not  stop,  for  I  was  virtually  helpless — I  needed 
medical  attention  and  nursing.  I  know  that,  as  a  kind  friend  once 
told  my  wife,  there  are  homes  for  incurables  ;  but  to  me  there  is  only 
one  home,  and  that  is  where  she  is.  Now,  my  savings  are  nearly  gone 
and  there  will  be  no  annuity  for  Ethel.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  would  not 
euthanasia,  when  they  knew  it  was  hopeless,  have  been  better  ?” 

“I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Gordon  would  have  thought  so.” 

“Perhaps  not.  But  it  is  a  serious  problem  in  many  middle-class 
homes  where  illness  may  lead  to  destitution.” 

“That,”  said  Clive  “is  one  of  the  things  we  do  not  learn  at  the 
hospital.” 

“I  am  not  telling  you  this,”  Gordon  went  on,  “because  I  want 
help  or  pity ;  it  is  because  I  feel  that  few  people  realize  the  real 
tragedy  of  disease — the  mental  strain  and  anxiety  which  the  stetho¬ 
scope  is  powerless  to  reveal  or  medicine  to  cure.  Your  wealthy  patient 
can  afford  to  pay  ;  for  the  poor  patient  the  hospital  door  is  wide  open. 
But  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  community  neither  rich  nor  poor 
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;and  many  of  these  feel  that  they  ought  to  pay,  until,  too  late,  they 
•discover  that  the  expense  has  crippled  them  for  life.  Believe  me,  the 
dear  of  disease  is  a  spectre  which  haunts  many  homes.” 

“And  the  remedy  ?” 

‘‘Frankly,  I  don’t  know.  Medical  assistance  cannot  be  doled  out 
-to  us  like  rum  before  going  over  the  top.  Rum  is  always  .  .  .  rum — 
:it  is  strong  and  comforting  in  a  crisis,  but  doctors  are  human  beings  and 
patients  are  human  beings,  it  is  essential  that  they  shall  be  what  you 
doctors  call  ‘compatable.’  One  can’t  just  trust  to  luck,  for  a  doctor’s 
power  to  cure  his  patient  depends  upon  this  compatability.  Doctors 
can’t  be  like  civil  servants  :  it  doesn’t  much  matter  who  collects 
your  .taxes  or  removes  your  rubbish,  but  it  matters  very  much  who 
looks  after  those  who  are  dear  to  you  when  they  are  ill.  You  want 
someone  you  like  and  can  trust ;  you  must  choose  him  for  yourself.” 

‘‘The  Panel  system  allows  that.” 

“To  some  extent,  but  it  hasn’t  been  a  great  success.” 

‘‘Many  doctors  are  advocating  a  medical  service  to  cover  all  classes, 
■so  perhaps  one  day  the  spectre  will  vanish.” 

‘‘I  pray  it  may.” 

It  was  a  conversation  which  played  an  important  part  in  Clive’s 
education,  for  he  realized  that  with  this  spectre  hovering  over  a  house 
there  could  be  no  freedom.  Constantly,  on  his  rounds,  he  had  met  the 
same  problem— often  in  cases  where  tranquillity  and  freedom  from 
worry  were  essential  to  successful  treatment.  For  Olderby  such  prob¬ 
lems  did  not  exist ;  he  lacked  imagination  and  deliberately  avoided 
the  contemplation  of  anything  which  might  disturb  his  satisfaction 
with  life  ;  his  outlook  was  largely  commercial  and  even  his  smile  was 
an  acquired  asset.  Clive  did  not  wonder  that  Iris,  who  was  an  emotional 
-dealist,  had  little  in  common  with  her  father.  She  loved  her  mother, 
z)ut  Mrs.  Olderby  had  long  ceased  to  be  any  help  to  her  daughter  ; 
she  was  drifting  helplessly  through  life  on  a  current  which  she  made  no 
short  to  resist.  Possibly  the  young  assistant  was  a  little  flattered 
shat,  in  her  distress,  the  girl  turned  to  him. 

One  morning  Iris  came  down  to  the  surgery.  No  patient  was  waiting 
and,  when  the  bell  sounded,  she  went  in. 

‘‘Have  you  come  for  a  blue  pill  or  a  white  mixture  ?”  Clive  asked. 

‘‘Nothing  blue,  thanks,  and  white  is  a  little  too  festive  for  my 
oresent  mood.” 

“Well,  sit  down  and  tell  me  why  you  have  descended  to  the  nether 
•egions.” 

It  s  about  Claire  Proctor — the  girl  I  introduced  you  to  the  other 
lay.  As  you  know  she  is  an  old  school-friend  anti  I  suppose  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  come  to  me.  Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
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works  inside  and  she  doesn’t  want  to  see  my  father.  Will  you  go  and 
see  her  ?  She  can’t  very  well  come  here  as  she  would  be  expected  to 
arrive  by  the  front  door  and  that  would  mean  the  consulting-room.” 

‘‘But  the  Proctors  are  old  patients,  and  always  have  your 
father !” 

‘‘I  know,  that’s  the  difficulty.  He  would  be  certain  to  go  himself. 
Old  Proctor  keeps  an  excellent  port.” 

“Cjmicism  doesn’t  help  me  very  much.” 

Iris  stamped  a  substantial  foot.  ‘‘I  asked  you  to  do  it  as  a  favour. 
Claire  is  twenty-one  ;  surely  that  is  old  enough  to  choose  one’s  own 
doctor.” 

“My  dear  illogical  lady,  it  is  not  Claire  I  am  thinking  about ;  it 
is  a  humble  assistant,  who  is  expected  to  do  what  he  is  told.” 

“I  thought,”  said  Iris,  “that  you  believed  in  freedom  of  action  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  you  have  more  independence  than  you  pretend, 
and  know  more  about  medicine  than  my  esteemed  father.  But,  if 
it  will  soothe  your  tender  conscience,  I’ll  give  you  the  message  one 
morning  after  he  has  started  on  his  rounds,  then  you  can  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  routine.” 

The  following  morning  the  call  appeared  on  the  slate,  five  minutes 
after  Dr.  Olderb}^  had  set  out  on  his  rounds.  Clive  added  Claire 
Proctor  to  his  list  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  was  not 
being  loyal  to  his  employer. 

Claire  was  small,  vivacious,  and  outspoken  ;  the  description  of  her 
s}unptoms  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 

“It  started  about  four  days  ago,”  she  told  him.  “I  was  all  right 
until  then  .  .  .  took  me  quite  suddenly,  with  a  pain  just  here.” 

“Were  you  sick  ?” 

“Very.” 

“And  after  that  ?” 

“Then  it  got  better,  but  yesterday  it  came  on  again,  but  not  so 
badly.” 

“I  shall  have  to  examine  you.” 

Claire  had  no  objection — a  docile  mother  was  expecting  them 
upstairs. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  lump  of  some  sort  in  the  basement,”  the 
girl  informed  him,  as  she  lay  down.  It  was  a  gallant  effort  to  conceal 
her  anxiety,  for  Claire  was  frightened,  and  she  belonged  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  does  not  believe  in  being  afraid. 

Clive  quickly  discovered  that  the  girl  was  right — there  was  a 
lump  in  ‘the  basement’,  a  tender  lump  which  could  not  be  neglected. 
An  inflamed  appendix  ?  But  it  did  not  feel  like  one.  Possibly  a 
twisted  ovarian  cyst.  But,  in  any  case,  it  would  need  surgical  treat- 
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ment,  which  would  mean  the  hospital ;  so  Olderby  would  have  to 
see  her,  after  all,  for  he  alone  could  arrange  about  a  bed. 

“I  should  like  Dr.  Olderby  to  see  you.” 

Claire  made  a  face.  ‘‘But  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  with  what 
you  tell  me.” 

I  am  afraid  telling  isn’t  enough.  You  were  quite  right  about 
the  lump,  and  it  will  have  to  be  removed.” 

‘‘I  told  you  that  you  ought  to  have  Dr.  Olderby,”  said  Mrs.  Proctor, 
feeling  at  last  that  she  was  in  a  position  to  uphold  the  family  tradi- 
ti°n.  “If  your  father  had  been  at  home  he  would  have  insisted.” 

1  Claire  did  not  pursue  the  argument,  for  she  felt  that  it  was  not  quite 
fair  to  Clive. 

“What  is  the  programme  ?”  she  asked. 

“Dr.  Olderby  will  see  you,  and  then  I  expect  he  will  get  Mr. 
Sturrock  to  come  and  operate.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  do  as  you  tell  me.” 

That  afternoon  Dr.  Olderby  examined  Claire  in  consultation  with 
his  assistant. 

“A  simple  case  of  appendicitis,  Maitland;  we  can  take  Miss 
Proctor  in  to-day  and  operate  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“I  thought  it  might  be  something  else,  sir,  a  twisted  ovarian  or 
■  some  inflammatory  condition  of  the  right  tube.” 

But  Dr.  Olderby  was  in  no  mood  for  opposition  ;  he  shook  his 
Ihead. 

“Nonsense,  Maitland,  it  is  an  obvious  case.” 

“I  thought,  perhaps,  Mr.  Sturrock.” 

“It  is  quite  a  simple  operation,  and,  when  possible,  I  prefer  to  do 
imy  own  work.” 

Clive  said  no  more  ;  he  was  merely  a  subordinate.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  he  had  seen  his  chief  operate — quite  simple  operations, 
itoo— but  he  had  not  been  impressed  ;  he  had  a  definite  feeling  that 
he  would  not  care  to  be  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Olderby.  Moreover, 
he  had  consulted  the  record  of  operations  at  the  hospital,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that,  except  those  carried  out  by  Sturrock,  comparatively 
•few  major  operations  were  performed.  It  was  evident  that  Olderby 
;got  little  practice,  and  Clive  remembered  the  games  master  at  Belsted' : 

How  do  you  fellows  expect  to  win  matches  if  you  don’t  practice 
regularly  in  the  nets  ?”  And  Dr.  Olderby  was  playing  for  a  human 
!ife,  and  not  merely  to  win  a  school  match.  It  was  so  like  the  man 
—two  or  three  simple  and  successful  cases,  and  there  was  no  more 
to  be  learnt. 

In  the  evening,  after  Claire  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
-live  raised  the  subject  again,  for  he  was  worried  about  the  operation,’ 
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and  Iris,  who  shared  his  fears,  had  urged  him  to  try  to  get  her  father 
to  change  his  mind. 

“Don’t  you  think,  sir,  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Mr.  Sturrock  to 
come  down  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  simple  appendicitis,  and 
one  never  knows  what  complications  may  have  to  be  met  in  such 
cases.” 

Dr.  Olderby  felt  that  his  assistant  was  becoming  difficult  :  he 
was  expected  to  watch  and  admire,  not  to  make  suggestions  which 
reflected  on  the  ability  of  his  chief. 

“When  you  have  had  my  experience,  my  boy,”  he  said  paternally, 
“you  will  learn  not  to  worry  over  trifles.  To  anticipate  trouble  is  the 
surest  way  to  get  it.  If  it  will  give  you  any  satisfaction,  you  shall 
assist  me,  and  I  will  get  Bristow  to  administer  the  anaesthetic.” 

Clive  never  forgot  that  operation,  or  Olderby ’s  expression  as  he 
contemplated  a  perfectly  healthy  appendix  which  seemed  to  disclaim 
any  association  with  the  swelling  they  had  detected. 

“Seems  perfectly  healthy,”  muttered  the  operator,  as  though  the 
appendix  had  thereby  done  him  a  personal  injury,  “ah,  what  have 
we  here  ?” 

But  it  was  only  too  evident  that  Dr.  Olderby  had  not  the  faintest 
idea.  Interest  had  given  place  to  puzzlement,  and  this  in  turn  had 
been  succeeded  by  something  closely  akin  to  fear.  Beads  of  perspira¬ 
tion  appeared  on  his  forehead  ;  his  hand  was  no  longer  steady. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it,  Maitland  ?” 

Clive  had  to  confess  that  he  did  not  know.  “Some  inflammatory 
condition,”  was  the  best  suggestion  he  could  offer. 

“There  may  be  pus.” 

Clive  thought  it  extremely  likely,  but  pointed  out  that  the  con¬ 
dition  seemed  to  be  localized. 

“What  am  I  to  do  ?”  The  bubble  of  self-confidence  had  burst,  and 
Dr.  Olderby  was  frightened. 

“I  should  put  in  a  drain,  stitch  it  up,  and  get  Sturrock  to  come 
down  as  soon  as  he  can.” 

The  following  day  the  surgeon  came  down  from  London  and  per¬ 
formed  a  second  operation.  He  was  an  outspoken  man,  and  his  com¬ 
ments  during  the  operation  were  not  flattering.  W’hen  it  was  satis¬ 
factorily  over,  Dr.  Olderby  drove  the  specialist  back  to  his  house  for 
a  cup  of  tea. 

“It's  all  very  well,  Olderby,”  Sturrock  grumbled,  “but  you  chaps 
make  things  much  more  difficult  for  those  who  have  to  clear  up  your 
mess.  Opening  the  belly  is  like  exploring  a  strange  country,  you 
never  know  what  you  are  going  to  meet  round  the  comer,  and  must 
be  prepared  for  anything.  Of  course,  it  may  be  plain-sailing,  but  you 
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never  know.  It’s  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  medical  degree  ;  it  gives  too 
much  licence.  Nobody  ought,  in  these  days,  to  perform  a  major 
operation  unless  he  is  specially  qualified  for  the  work  ;  and  ...  he 
must  have  had  plenty  of  experience.” 

‘‘Do  you  mean  that  a  general  practitioner  should  not  operate  ?” 

“There  are  plenty  of  small  operations  he  can  do  with  safety,  but 
:  major  surgery  is  better  left  to  surgical  specialists.  Some  practitioners 
:  make  excellent  surgeons,  they  have  a  natural  gift,  but  such  men  are 
f  the  exception,  not  the  rule.” 

“My  patients  have  never  complained.” 

Sturrock  laughed  :  “Perhaps  it  is  a  case  of  dead  men  telling  no 
Kales.” 

Dr.  Olderby  was  feeling  hurt.  Sturrock  was  always  outspoken 
and  often  difficult,  but  to-day  he  was  positively  rude. 

“Have  some  more  tea.” 

The  surgeon  passed  his  cup.  His  message  was  delivered,  and  he 
changed  the  subject.  After  all,  Olderby  and  men  like  him  sent  many 
patients,  and  it  was  no  use  quarrelling  with  your  bread  and  butter. 

“Who  was  the  anaesthetist  ?” 

“Clive  Maitland,  my  assistant.” 

“I  liked  the  look  of  him.  No  fuss  or  bother,  and  excellent  relaxa- 
-ion  all  the  time.  I  should  think  he  would  make  a  useful  partner.” 

Olderby  had  for  some  time  been  thinking  the  same  thing — a  good 
oartner  and  a  most  acceptable  son-in-law. 

“Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  put  it  off  too  long,  or  someone  else  may  snap  him 

tip.”  r 

Dr.  Olderby  drove  the  surgeon  to  the  station. 

“She  will  do  all  right  now,”  said  Sturrock,  “but  it  will  take  time 
nd  you  will  have  to  keep  the  tube  in  until  I  come  down  on  Sunday! 
Don’t  forget  my  advice  about  young  Maitland.” 

As  he  drove  home  again  the  doctor  thought  of  the  future.  He  was 
a  a  chastened  mood,  and  realized  that  he  was  growing  old.  Maitland 
.  .  why  not  ?  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  that  the  young  man  might 
efuse  such  a  tempting  offer— a  wholesome,  well-educated  girl  and  a 
partnership  without  paying  for  it.  In  the  privacy  of  his  bedroom 
tie  doctor  outlined  his  scheme  to  his  wife. 

Mary  Olderby  had  learnt  from  many  years  of  bitter  experience 
riat  llfe  ran  more  smoothly  when  she  fell  in  with  her  husband’s  schemes’ 
f  she  did  anything  else  the  result  was  the  same,  but  life  was  more 
inpleasant.  So  she  listened  to  what  he  had  to  propose,  and,  when  he 
ad  finished  talking,  said  “Yes,  dear.”  It  was  the  conventional  reply 
iut  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Olderby  was  in  complete  agreement  with 
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her  husband,  for  she  very  much  hoped  that  Clive  would  stay,  and 
she  felt  sure  that  Iris  was  in  love  with  him. 

The  reply  was  exactly  what  Dr.  Olderby  expected,  but  for  some 
reason  it  irritated  him — it  made  everything  seem  too  easy,  and  he 
feared  now  that  there  might  be  opposition  to  his  scheme.  Iris  was 
more  independent  than  a  girl  had  any  right  to  be,  and  Clive  held 
extraordinary  views  with  regard  to  freedom  ;  he  might  be  unwilling 
to  bind  himself  either  to  a  medical  practice  or  to  a  partner  for  life. 

“Well,”  he  said  sharply,  “don’t  you  agree,  Mary?” 

She  turned  on  him  a  frightened,  startled  look.  “But  I  told  you 
so,  dear  ;  I  think  it  is  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  very  suitable.” 

Olderby  was  pacified.  Mary  was  frightened,  and  it  always  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  power  when  people  were  afraid  of  him. 

“Iris  is  fairly  attractive,”  he  remarked  reflectively.  “A  bit  on 
the  plump  side,  perhaps,  but  men  like  that,  and  if  they  are  given 
opportunities  to  see  plenty  of  one  another  ...” 

He  was  trampling  on  Mary’s  most  tender  susceptibilities  :  her  one 
relaxation  was  a  good,  highly-flavoured  love  story,  and  she  under¬ 
stood  the  technique  of  love,  as  depicted  in  her  favourite  novels. 

“Don’t  try  to  force  it,  Bertram.  It  must  come  ...  it  must  come 
.  .  .  as  freely  as  the  flowers  in  springtime.”  It  was  a  passage  from 
her  last  library  book,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  just  right. 

Unfortunately,  her  excellent  advice  passed  unheeded.  Dr.  Olderby 
was  too  busy  thinking  on  ahead  ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  made  a  point 
of  never  listening  to  what  Mary  said. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Clive  was  never  able  to  decide  whether  the  events  of  the  next 
few  weeks  were  tragic  or  comic — the  change  in  Dr.  Olderby’s  manner 
towards  him  was  too  marked  to  lack  significance.  If  Iris  needed  an 
'  escort,  a  companion  for  a  concert  or  a  partner  for  a  dance,  Clive 
found  himself  being  tactfully  invited  to  undertake  the  responsibility. 
From  time  to  time  the  doctor  would  indulge  in  pleasantries  with 
i  regard  to  the  state  of  their  affections.  To  Clive,  it  would  have  been 
i  intensely  humorous  had  he  not  discovered  that  the  girl  was  really 
fond  of  him,  and  that  any  small  attention,  on  his  part,  only  made 
i  matters  worse.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  leave  them  alone 
i  together,  and  a  barrier  sprang  up  between  them  which  replaced  the 
(free  companionship  of  the  past  with  a  restrained  and  uncomfortable 
attempt  to  keep  up  the  conversation  and  avoid  those  awkward  silences 
‘which  tend  to  be  so  significant. 

.  Clive  felt  very  sorry  for  the  girl,  for  she  had  few  physical  attrac¬ 
tions  to  match  her  mental  endowments,  and  he  had  no  intention  of 
marrying  anyone  at  present.  For  some  time  his  thoughts  had  turned 
^towards  Whimplesea,  where  Alec  Blair  was  looking  out  for  a  partner. 

I  He  did  not  like  High  Melford  ;  he  did  not  like  Dr.  Olderby ;  and  he 
.was  developing  a  nostalgia  for  the  sea.  But  Clive  was  sorry  for  Iris, 
and  pity  may  be  a  dangerous  emotion  when  the  heart  is  young  and 
free.  Many  a  knight  of  old  set  out  to  rescue  a  maid  from  the  castle 
of  despair  and  ended  by  marrying  the  lady.  And  Iris  was  a  clean, 
wholesome,  intelligent  girl  who  might  possess  manifold  attractions 
which,  under  the  sterile  conditions  of  her  home  life,  were  lying 
dormant.  ° 

With  such  a  background  there  is  a  subtle  danger  in  two  persons 
living  under  the  same  roof,  especially  when  neither  of  them  is  satis- 
ied.  Day  after  day  they  meet  and  talk,  with  a  feeling  that  at  least 
hey  understand  one  another’s  difficulties.  Such  a  situation  may  lead 
:o  revolt  or  love.  Clive  had  no  intention  of  being  tricked  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Olderby,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
i nee  to  the  girl. 

In  a  more  genial  atmosphere  Igis  expanded  ;  she  became  brighter 
in  less  inclined  to  be  critical.  Dr.  Olderby  noted  the  improvement 
■vit  i  satisfaction,  and  felt  confident  that  his  scheme  was  succeeding  ; 
it  Iris  could  win  Clive’s  affection  the  partnership  would  follow  as  a 
natter  of  course.  He  was  no  longer  jealous  of  the  young  man’s  popu- 
-irity ,  for  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  ;  the  practice  was 
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large  enough  for  two,  and,  in  any  case,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  less 
work. 

Like  an  octopus  his  tentacles  were  closing  on  his  victim,  for  he 
knew  that  Clive  had  only  a  small  allowance  from  his  mother,  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  the  young  man  could  be  blind  to  the  material 
advantages  he  would  reap  from  such  an  alliance.  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  doctor  that  Mrs.  Olderby  was  a  danger  to  the  success  of  his 
plans — that  in  her  backboneless  existence  Clive  had  a  constant  warning 
of  what  could  happen.  In  joining  her  husband  he  would  inevitably 
sacrifice  his  freedom. 

Iris  had  to  some  extent  retained  her  independence,  but  only  at 
the  expense  of  her  nerves — a  constant  emotional  conflict  between 
revolt  and  family  loyalty.  Her  moods  were  as  variable  as  the  wind, 
and  now,  because  she  rarely  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  her  father, 
Clive  was  driven  to  defending  his  employer. 

“Thirty-five  years  is  a  long  time,’’  he  pointed  out  one  day,  when 
she  had  been  criticizing  her  father’s  scientific  outlook.  “You  must 
remember  that  he  had  not  the  advantages  he  gave  you  when  he 
sent  you  to  Cambridge.’’ 

“But  he  is  so  sure  of  himself  !’’ 

“That  is  what  his  patients  expect,  that  is  why  they  trust  him. 
The  scientific  mind  would  not  get  one  very  far  in  general  practice  ; 
too  often  one  has  to  confess  ignorance  or  failure.  Patients  don’t 
understand  that,  for  they  expect  their  doctor  to  know  everything, 
and  to  be  infallible.  And  it  does  them  good  to  think  so.  So  your 
father  has  a  fine  house,  a  Daimler  car,  and  is  universally  respected.’’ 

“But  is  it  any  good  in  the  long  run  ?’’ 

“Yes.  He  makes  quite  a  number  of  people  feel  well  who  would 
otherwise  feel  ill.  When  one  has  had  a  sleepless  night  worrying  about 
some  imaginary  ailment,  it  must  be  wonderful  to  hear  your  father 
say  in  his  most  impressive  manner  that  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  and  he  can  soon  make  you  well  again.’’ 

“That’s  just  the  point.  It’s  humbug.  Why  can’t  he  say,  like  an 
honest  man,  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  ?’’ 

“Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  patient  would  not  believe  him  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  another  doctor  would  be  called  in  .  .  .  and 
that  would  mean  one  name  less  in  the  ledger.’’ 

“I  believe  you  are  joking.’’ 

“No,  I  am  quite  serious.  You  see,  nerves  play  such  an  important 
part  in  our  lives.’’ 

“Nerves!  Yes,  I  am  terrified  of  my  nerves.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  shall  do  something  desperate  to  get  away  from  all  this.’’ 

Impulsively  she  seized  his  hand,  and  he  thought  instinctively  of 
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a  frightened  child  ;  her  lips  trembled,  and  a  tear  trickled  slowly  down 
her  cheek. 

I  m  frightened  of  .  .  .  myself,  Clive.  I  want  someone  to  save  me 
from  myself." 

Clive  was  like  a  swimmer  struggling  in  vain  against  a  torrent 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  But  this  was  only  the  climax  ; 
for  many  weeks  he  had  been  conscious  of  a  tendency  to  yield  to  the 
influences  which  surrounded  him.  It  did  not  require  a  profound 
psychologist  to  diagnose  the  complaint  from  which  Iris  was  suffering  : 
she  was  in  love.  Clive  was  not  in  love  with  anyone,  but  he  was  not 
entirely  indifferent  to  such  an  affection,  freely  offered.  Moreover, 
he  was  very  sorry  for  the  girl,  and  his  struggle  had  been  between 
common  sense  and  an  impulsive  generosity.  And  to  this  generosity 
she  had  now  appealed.  In  many  ways  Iris  attracted  him— she  was 
intelligent,  sensitive,  moderately  well-favoured,  and  had  a  good 
complexion.  An  inventory  of  her  attractions  would  also  have  included 
a  set  of  sound  teeth,  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  and  shapely  hands.  On  such 
a  foundation  it  might  be  possible  to  build  a  superstructure  of  marital 
affection  more  enduring  than  passion  or  desire. 

‘'I  will  look  after  you.” 

It  was  an  impulse,  and  he  hardly  realized  the  full  implication  of 
his  words  until  he  felt  her  lips  on  his  hand. 

‘‘Oh,  you  are  good.  I  shall  feel  safe  with  you." 

He  kissed  her,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  though  a  word  spoken  in 
an  unguarded  moment  had  determined  his  future. 

‘‘We  shall  have  to  wait  until  I  have  a  practice  of  my  own." 

“But  you  can  have  a  partnership  here  ;  I  should  never  be  afraid 
with  you.  Besides,  we  shall  have  a  house  of  our  own.” 

“I  think  we  can  discuss  that  later  on.” 

Dr.  Olderby  accepted  the  engagement  in  very  much  the  same 
mianner  that  he  would  have  accepted  a  public  testimonial.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  his  ability,  a  testament  to  his  administrative  capacity,  and 
m  justification  of  his  procreative  activities.  Despite  all  his  anxieties 
and  misgivings,  his  younger  daughter  was  about  to  fulfil  her  mission 
nn  life,  and  contribute  to  his  comfort.  Clive  had  not  committed  him¬ 
self  on  the  question  of  the  partnership,  and  Olderby  was  content  to 
wait  ;  it  was  inconceivable  that  a  young  man,  with  little  capital, 
would  refuse  such  a  promising  opening.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
fie  had  discovered  that  his  assistant  was  easier  to  lead  than  to  drive 

and  he  felt  that  it  might  be  wise  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  daughter’s 
thands.  0 

To  Clive’s  surprise,  Iris  was  now  quite  content  with  the  conditions 
at  home  ;  she  was  no  longer  critical  of  her  father  or  anxious  to  sym- 
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pathize  with  her  mother.  Sometimes  he  wondered  if  she  had  been 
acting  a  part  in  order  to  gain  his  affection.  In  such  a  thought  was 
food  for  reflection,  for  he  knew  that  true  love  could  harbour  no  such 
misgivings.  Of  her  affection  he  had  ample  proof,  for  Iris  was  an 
avid  lover,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  provide  an  adequate  response. 

“You  do  love  me,  Clive  ?” 

It  was  a  question  often  repeated,  as  though  already  she  mistrusted 
the  motive  which  had  inspired  his  decision. 

“Of  course  I  do,  my  dear  ;  I  shouldn’t  have  asked  }Tou  to  marry 
me,  otherwise.’’ 

He  would  take  her  in  his  arms  and  try  to  reassure  her,  but  all 
the  time  he  knew  that  he  was  only  acting  a  part.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
love  would  come  ;  until  then  he  would  have  to  go  on  pretending. 
Love  is  never  easy  to  simulate,  but  Clive  set  himself  resolutely  to  the 
task,  determined  that,  whatever  his  own  feelings,  Iris  should  have 
no  cause  for  complaint.  He  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  bred  of 
the  tragedies  of  his  childhood,  that  any  failure  on  his  part  might  lead 
to  disaster. 

Clive’s  holiday  had  been  arranged  for  September,  and  he  was  to 
spend  it  with  the  Carstairs  at  Whimplesea.  Ellen,  whose  fiance  had 
been  killed  a  week  before  the  Armistice,  was  back  in  her  old  home, 
and  Clive  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  her  again.  Also,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  Blair,  who  had  mitten  to  him 
two  or  three  times  with  regard  to  his  plans  for  the  future.  In  the 
present  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  definite 
decision  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  he  had  a  strong  feeling  that  to 
join  Dr.  Olderby  at  High  Melford  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  free¬ 
dom  and  mental  tranquillity.  The  old  man  was  a  despot ;  behind  his 
smiling  face  was  a  ruthless  determination  to  have  his  own  way. 
Recently  he  had  muted  his  dominant  chords,  but  Clive  felt  that,  once 
his  object  was  achieved,  Olderby  would  trumpet  his  success  to  an 
admiring  practice,  and  return  to  his  old  methods. 

For  many  weeks  before  Clive’s  holiday  Iris  had  been  less  demon¬ 
strative.  She  raised  no  objection  to  his  proposed  visit,  and  seemed 
less  anxious  for  his  company.  Clive  welcomed  the  change,  for  his 
self-respect  was  suffering  from  the  sustained  effort  demanded  by  her 
affection.  In  her  relationship  with  him  she  had  now,  to  some  extent, 
returned  to  the  calm  waters  of  their  early  friendship  :  she  discussed 
his  work,  and  was  again  showing  an  interest  in  her  scientific  studies. 
One  day  she  surprised  him  by  saying  that  she  wanted  to  take  a  London 
science  degree. 

“A  praiseworthy  ambition,  my  dear,  but  hardly  one  which  would 
be  expected  of  a  prospective  bride.” 
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It  was  said  half-jokingly,  but  his  companion  was  in  no  mood  for 
frivolity. 

I  don  t  believe  in  taking  risks,”  she  said,  "and  a  degree  is  a 
form  of  insurance.” 

Against  what  risk  do  you  propose  to  insure  ?” 

Iris  shrugged  her  shoulders  :  ‘‘Shall  we  call  it  a  life  policy  ?  An 
husb^cT”  wou^  n°t  sound  very  polite  to  my  prospective 

Clive  said  no  more  ;  he  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the  risk  he 
was  running  m  marrying  a  temperamental  girl. 

***** 

W'himplesea  had  changed  little  since  Clive’s  childhood.  The 
population  had  increased,  the  harbour  was  more  busy  ;  there  were 
two  more  doctors,  three  more  hotels,  and  two  large  parking  grounds 
for  motor  coaches  during  the  holiday  season.  Notices  of  ‘Apartments 
o  Let  appeared  in  many  windows,  and,  after  Easter,  tea-rooms  and 
cigarette  kiosks  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  every  odd  comer.  The 
tounst  locusts  descended  on  the  town  in  July  and  August,  but  only 
in  moderate  numbers,  for  the  railway  and  road  facilities  were  poor, 
and  accommodation  was  limited.  The  artists  still  patronized  the  place’ 
but  not  during  the  holiday  season. 

Ellen  met  Clive  at  the  station  in  a  small  sports  car,  driven  with 
a  reckless  abandon  which  showed  that  time  and  misfortune  had  done 
llittle  to  change  her  character. 

‘‘I’m  looking  forward  to  showing  you  my  baby,  Clive,”  she  said, 
as  she  took  the  sharp  bend  to  the  vicarage  at  a  speed  which  bore 
testimony  to  the  stability  of  her  nervous  system. 

,  ‘Your  baby  !”  exclaimed  Clive,  clutching  at  his  hat,  and  wondering 
iwliat  further  surprises  were  in  store  for  him. 

Ellen  slowed  down  and  glanced  at  him.  ‘‘Not  that  sort  of  baby, 
^me  has  sails,  and  she  is  a  very  obedient  baby.” 

(  Does  Mr.  Farrant  still  come  to  Whimplesea  ?” 

,  )  ery  r^,ely>  now-  Last  year  he  married  a  French  actress,  and 

me  doesn  t  like  the  way  we  cook  our  food.” 

She  waved  her  hand.  ‘‘That’s  Lady  Rowland  ;  her  husband  was 
a  distinguished  artist ;  he  died  last  year,  and  then  she  went  to  live 
n  that  cottage  with  Diana,  her  daughter.” 

2-  lhey  »Ve  near  that  corner>  1  wonder  you  haven’t  killed  them 
ay  this  time. 

Oh,  Diana  is  abroad  now,  and  she  knows  how  to  look  after  herself 

a--7  m°dern  miss  ,  I  think  she  surprises  her  mother  sometimes, 
vhimplesea  is  definitely  waking  up.” 
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“I  expect  it  is  the  air  ;  I  have  been  nearly  stifled  at  High  Melford.” 

“Then  you  intend  to  come  back  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.  I  am  engaged  to  Dr.  Olderby’s  daughter,  and  he 
would  like  me  to  become  his  partner.” 

“That  sounds  very  prosperous.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  Dr.  Blair  would  let  me  have  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  him  here.” 

"Well,  you  can’t  do  both,  so  you  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind.” 

They  reached  the  Vicarage,  and  Clive  scrambled  out  of  the  car. 
" We'll  talk  about  it  later,”  he  said.  "I  expect  you  can  advise  me.” 

That  evening  Ellen  helped  Clive  to  decide.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  discuss,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  confess  that  he  did  not  love 
Iris.  But,  apparently,  Ellen  discovered  this  without  any  direct  help 
from  him. 

"It  seems  to  me,”  she  said,  "that  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Olderby 
would  be  pretty  bad  in  any  case ;  but  if,  by  any  chance,  you  dis¬ 
covered  that  you  did  not  love  his  daughter,  it  would  be  quite  unbear¬ 
able.  You  would  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  owe  everjdhing  to  him, 
and  be  married  to  the  wrong  woman.” 

"But  who  said  I  did  not  love  her  ?” 

"My  dear  Clive,  your  dispassionate  account  of  the  position  at 
High  Melford  told  me.  One  does  not  consider  dispassionately  the  girl 
one  loves.” 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  One  can’t  just  throw  Iris  over.  She  is  a 
very  good  sort,  absolutely  straight,  and  in  love  with  me.  Also,  she  is 
highly-strung  and  emotional,  and  I  have  promised  to  look  after  her.” 

Ellen  acknowledged  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do,  for  obviously  he  could  not  break  his  promise. 

"I  think,”  she  said  finally,  "that  your  best  course  will  be  to  tell 
Dr.  Olderby  that  you  have  decided  to  practice  in  Whimplesea.  He 
probably  won’t  like  it,  and,  as  Iris  will  have  to  face  the  parental 
thunder,  it  should  be  a  fair  test  of  her  affection  for  you.  If,  after 
that,  she  still  wants  to  marry  you,  my  advice  is  that  you  accept  the 
situation,  and  I  think  that  the  future  may  show  that  you  were  right. 
Love  may  come  later.” 

"You  seem  an  adept  at  giving  advice.” 

"It's  all  I  have  to  give  now.  My  esteemed  parent  says  I  am  better 
than  a  second  curate,  and  far  cheaper.” 

Dr.  Blair  saw  Clive,  by  appointment,  the  following  day.  Middle- 
aged,  tall  and  cadaverous,  with  pinched  features,  dark,  piercing  eyes, 
a  sallow  complexion  and  the  lips  of  a  cynic,  Alec  Blair  more  than 
ever  reminded  his  visitor  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes.  It  seemed  strange 
that  he  had  been  selected  to  carry  on  the  benevolent  tradition  of 
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Dr.  Donald  Sinclair,  for  his  face  gave  no  clue  to  his  disposition,  and 
i  it  was  only  in  times  of  real  anxiety  and  distress  that  his  patients  came 
i "to  know  him  and  appreciate  his  goodness. 

“So  you  are  thinking  of  settling  down  at  last,  Clive  ?” 

The  visitor  smiled.  “Yes,  at  last,”  he  repeated.  “But  the  delay 
ihas  been  largely  due  to  you.  Many  years  ago  you  gave  me  some 
: advice  about  how  to  become  a  doctor.  I  have  tried  to  follow  it.” 

Blair  opened  the  Medical  Directory  at  his  side  :  “Clinical  assistant 
-  •  •  house  physician  .  .  .  house  surgeon  .  .  .  resident  obstetrician.  .  .  . 
‘Yes,  you  have  gone  through  the  mill,  and  now  you  have  had  a  year 
of  general  practice.  How  do  you  like  it  ?’’ 

“It  is  what  I  worked  for.’’ 

“Not  committing  yourself,  eh?  Well,  a  Scot  should  sympathize 
with  that.  So  you  would  like  to  join  me  here  ?” 

“If  you  think  I  shall  suit  you.’’ 

“My  dear  lad,  it  isn’t  me,  it’s  the  patients.  You’ve  got  to  suit 
:hem  or  you  are  no  good  as  a  partner.  But,  if  you  are  anything  like 
vour  father,  I  think  you  will  do.  I  only  knew  him  for  a  year  or  two, 
out  he  was  a  fine  man.’’ 

“I  am  engaged  to  be  married.’’ 

The  thin  lips  tightened,  a  vertical  furrow  appeared  between  the 
isyes.  Blair  was  a  bachelor  and  afraid  of  women  ;  they  were  apt  to 
;  nterfere  and  inquire  into  matters  which  did  not  concern  them. 
Strangely  enough,  his  views,  which  were  well  known,  did  not  diminish 
nis  popularity  with  the  ladies. 

“It  would  be  wise  to  postpone  your  marriage  for  a  year  or  two, 
’•o  as  to  give  yourself  time  to  settle  down.’’ 

“Is  that  a  condition  ?’’ 

“I  should  like  to  have  an  undertaking  to  that  effect— two  years, 
If  possible.’’ 

Clive  wondered  how  Iris  would  take  it.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  be 
married,  and  felt  that  two  years  might  be  a  wise  precaution.  Possiblv 
ove  would  come  when  he  got  away  from  the  constant  irritation  of 
ter  father’s  insincerities. 

“Very  well.  I  will  undertake  not  to  marry  for  two  years.” 

The  keen  eyes  seemed  to  read  his  secret.  “I  think  that  is  a  wise 
decision.  When  can  you  come  ?” 

“My  agreement  ends  next  month  ;  I  can  come  then.” 

That  evening  Clive  told  Ellen  about  the  interview,  and  what  had 
'•een  arranged. 

Dr.  Blair  is  a  wise  man,”  she  said.  “I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret 
'  our  decision.” 
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On  his  return  to  High  Melford,  Clive  told  Dr.  Olderby  that  he  had 
decided  to  buy  a  partnership  in  Whimplesea  ;  and,  for  once,  the 
doctor’s  geniality  deserted  him.  He  accused  Clive  of  disloyalty,  of 
insincerity,  of  inconstancy,  and  many  other  departures  from  the 
ethical  code.  Clive’s  decision  had  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  his  pride, 
for  he  had  regarded  the  matter  as  settled  ;  already  he  had  savoured 
the  spoils  of  victory — the  satisfaction  of  his  patients,  an  easier  life 
for  himself,  and  freedom  from  any  future  responsibility  for  his  diffi¬ 
cult  daughter. 

“I  am  sorry,  sir,”  said  Clive,  when  Dr.  Olderby  paused  for  breath, 
“but  I  have  never  made  any  promise  to  you.” 

‘‘You  gained  my  consent  to  your  engagement  under  false  pretences.” 

‘‘Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  have  consented,  had  you  known 
that  I  was  going  to  practice  elsewhere  ?” 

Olderby  hesitated.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  think  over 
the  situation  before  saying  any  more. 

‘‘We  will  not  go  into  that  now.” 

It  was  over,  and  Clive  felt  that  the  second  interview  might  be 
more  difficult,  for  he  knew  how  keenly  Iris  was  looking  forward  to 
her  release. 

She  was  away  when  he  returned. 

‘‘Iris  has  gone  to  London,”  Mrs.  Olderby  informed  him— -and  it 
seemed  to  Clive  that  the  simple  statement  carried  a  reproach.  ‘‘But 
she  hopes  to  return  by  the  evening  train.” 

It  was  a  respite,  but  Clive  felt  the  restlessness  which  so  often 
accompanies  the  postponement  of  an  unpleasant  duty  :  he  wanted 
to  get  the  interview  over,  and  he  was  determined  that  her  father 
should  not  anticipate  him.  Finally,  he  decided  to  walk  down  to  the 
station  and  meet  the  train. 

Ten  minutes  before  the  train  was  due  to  arrive,  Clive  was  pacing 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  platform.  Why  had  she  chosen  the  day 
of  his  return  to  go  up  to  London  ?  It  was  a  riddle  he  had  been  trjing 
to  solve  ever  since  his  unpleasant  interview  with  her  father.  When 
the  train  steamed  into  the  station,  he  took  his  stand  near  the  exit 
and  watched. 

As  Iris  came  towards  him  along  the  platform  her  thoughts  were 
unguarded,  and  Clive  had  a  curious  impression  that  he  was  looking 
at  a  stranger.  Her  expression  was  sad,  but  with  the  sadness  was 
something  new — a  look  of  strength  and  determination  which  had 
been  lacking  in  the  past ;  but  it  was  not  the  face  of  a  girl  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  her  lover’s  return.  As  she  passed  the  barrier  she  saw  him, 
and  a  smile  of  welcome  flickered  over  her  lips  and  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  out  like  a  match  in  a  breeze. 
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I  thought  I  should  like  to  meet  you,”  he  said. 

“'But  you  shouldn’t  have  bothered.” 

‘‘I  had  something  I  wanted  to  tell  you.” 

And  so  you  came.  Couldn’t  this  momentous  announcement  have 
•waited  ? 

‘‘I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself.” 

‘‘Is  it  something  to  do  with  Whimplesea  ?” 

\  es  I  have  decided  to  buy  a  partnership  in  Whimplesea,  and  I 
am  afraid  your  father  doesn’t  like  it.” 

((Did  you  think  he  would  sing  a  song  of  thanksgiving  ?” 

‘‘No.  But  he  had  no  reason  to  think  I  would  stay  ” 

‘‘Whimplesea  is  a  long  way  off.” 

4k  4  \ es*.  That  made  it  a  difficult  decision,  one  of  the  conditions  is 
•that  i  will  not  marry  for  two  years.” 

‘‘Two  years  is  a  long  time.  Do  you  really  mind,  Clive  ?” 

My  dear  girl  ...” 

She  held  up  her  hand.  “No,”  she  commanded,  “do  not  tell  me 
a  je .has  been  too  much  pretending  already.” 

“Ins  is  not  blind.  She  knows  the  genuine  article.  You  see  I 
iiappen  to  love  you,  Clive,  and  love  is  only  blind  to  certain  things  • 

-  love  you  far  too  much  to  run  the  risk  of  disillusionment  or  dis¬ 
appointment.  Before  you  went  away  I  knew  you  did  not  love  me 
Jh  my  dear,  I  know  you  tried  hard,  and  I  believe  you  would  have 
^ept  your  word  to  me.  But  it  was  pity,  not  love,  and  I  do  not  want 
uty  i  t  was  my  own  fault  ...  I  thought  you  understood,  and  hoped 
ou  loved  me.  But  when  you  kissed  me  I  knew  it  was  only  a  dream  • 
rnur  hps  were  cold,  so  cold  .  .  a  man  does  not  kiss  the  woman  he 
toves  like  that.  And  now  they  have  told  me  in  words,  for  you  are 
ontent  to  leave  me  for  two  more  years  in  this  house  of  bondage 
Wo,  my  dear,  I  seek  no  sacrifice  from  you,  for  I  still  have  work  to  do. 

fntfTk  W6nt  t0  Loadon  to-day  was  to  make  arrangements.  But 
still  had  hope  .  .  .  until  you  told  me  the  terms  of  your  new  agree¬ 
ment,  then  I  knew  that  I  was  right.”  y  ° 

“Two  years  pass  quickly.” 

Only  when  there  is  no  love — when  love  is  a  pretence  and  a  sham 
do  not  want  that  sort  of  love  ;  I  prefer  my  memories  ” 

Clive  knew  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it  ;  he  did 
ot  love  her,  he  had  never  loved  her.  It  was  best  to  accent  her 
^er  ict,  and  be  thankful  that  the  realization  had  not  come  too 

<(\Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

Not  commit  suicide,  my  dear,  you  are  not  worth  it.  I  propose 
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to  be  very  commonplace,  take  a  science  degree  in  London,  and  then 
try  to  get  a  post  of  some  sort.” 

‘‘I’m  terribly  sorry.” 

“You  have  no  need  to  be.  I  was  a  hysterical  little  fool,  and  now 
you  have  cured  me.  We  can  still  be  friends  as  we  were  at  first.” 

Dr.  Olderby  accepted  the  breaking  of  the  engagement  with  a 
better  grace  than  he  had  Clive’s  desertion  of  the  practice.  He  had 
never  understood  Iris,  possibly  he  had  never  tried  to  understand  her. 
Lately  she  had  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  and  he  regretted  the 
day  when  he  had  encouraged  independence  by  sending  her  to  Girton. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Diana  Rowland  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the  open 
window.  It  was  a  lovely  March  day,  bright  and  keen,  like  a  sword  : 
moreover,  it  was  the  thirty-first,  her  birthday,  her  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day.  she  was  grown  up  at  last.  For  three  days  she  had  been  back  in 
Whimplesea — dear,  stupid,  dull  old  Whimplesea.  For  more  than  a 
year  she  had  been  away  ‘finishing'  her  education,  first  in  Paris,  then 
in  Munich.  And  to-day  she  was  eighteen  !  She  contemplated  with 
satisfaction  the  diaphanous  garments  which  had  drawn  from  her 
mother  a  lecture  on  the  treachery  of  March  winds  and  the  importance 
of  warm  clothing. 

But^  I  like  to  feel  the  wind  on  my  body,  she  had  told  her  anxious 
parent.  “Your  circulation  will  keep  you  warm  if  you  don't  coddle  it.” 

It  was  not  original :  old  Pernet,  the  science  master  in  Paris,  had 
said  so. 

She  stood  in  front  of  the  window  with  her  hands  stretched  out  in 
front  of  her.  In  .  .  .  out .  . .  in  .  .  .  out .  .  .  Breathing  exercises  !  Another 
of  the  old  chap’s  fads  !  And  then  the  cold  bath— but  that  was  easy, 
for  Diana  would  go  into  the  sea  on  a  winter’s  morning  and  come  out 
glowing.  She  had  never  coddled  her  circulation. 


Lady  Rowland  was  at  the  breakfast  table  when  Diana  appeared. 
“Good  morning,  dear,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.” 


There  were  letters  and  parcels  beside  her  plate,  and  Diana  clapped 
her  hands.  ^ 

“Isn’t  it  lovely  being  eighteen  ?  ...  Oh,  Mumsie  !  Thank  vou 
darling.”  J 

She  had  opened  the  first  parcel,  and  was  holding  up  a  gold  wrist- 
watch  which  her  mother  had  given  her. 

“It’s  lovely  .  .  .  thank  you  .  .  .  thank  you.  .  .  .” 

For  half  an  hour  she  was  fully  occupied  with  her  breakfast  parcels 
and  letters.  r 

“There’s  one  from  Dr.  Blair— so  he’s  not  forgotten  me” 

“He  is  not  likely  to,  dear.  When  you  had  measles  he  told 


Yes,  I  know  what  he  told  you,  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  it 
repeated.  I  saw  the  new  partner  yesterday.  What  is  he  like  ?  He 
looked  to  me  like  a  very  big,  benevolent  burglar.” 

“He  is  nice,  and  they  say  he  is  clever.  His  father  was  a  lawyer 
in  the^town,  and  was  drowned  trying  to  save  a  man’s  life.” 
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A  mischievous  smile  played  round  the  girl’s  mouth.  “I  think  I 
shall  patronize  him  :  old  Blair  is  getting  on,  and  I  like  to  catch  ’em 
young.” 

‘‘No  tricks,  Di.”  Lady  Rowland  remembered  a  tendency  to 
practical  jokes,  and  she  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be  fair  for  Diana  to 
practise  on  Clive  Maitland. 

The  following  morning  Diana  studied  the  new  brass  plate  outside 
the  small  house  which  Clive  had  taken.  It  was  a  plain,  uninteresting 
house  in  the  High  Street,  with  the  front  door  opening  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  the  windows  netted  with  green  lace  curtains  to  maintain 
the  privacy  expected  of  a  doctor’s  house.  The  morning  hours  for 
consultation  were  nine  to  ten-thirty.  Diana  consulted  her  new  watch 
— it  was  ten  o’clock,  but  whilst  she  had  been  there  no  living  creature, 
except  a  cocker  spaniel,  had  manifested  any  interest  in  the  doctor’s 
front  door.  There  were  two  bells,  one  labelled  ‘night’,  and  the  other 
‘Visitors’.  She  pressed  the  latter,  and  waited.  A  small,  untidy  girl 
in  a  print  dress,  cap  and  apron,  opened  the  door. 

‘‘Is  Dr.  Maitland  in  ?” 

“Yes,  miss,  if  ye’ll  please  ter  come  in.” 

Diana  was  shown  into  a  small  waiting-room  which  smelt  of  carbolic. 
On  the  table  were  two  or  three  old  copies  of  Punch  and  a  dilapidated 
T  atler. 

“Your  name,  please.” 

“Miss  Rowland.” 

Left  alone,  Diana  picked  up  The  T atler  and  proceeded  to  glance 
through  the  pictures.  The  room  was  depressing,  and  she  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  wish  she  had  not  come. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Rowland.  Will  you  come  into  the  consulting- 
room  ?” 

Her  friendly  burglar  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  looking  bigger 
than  ever. 

“I  have  met  your  mother,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.” 

“No.  I  am  just  back  from  Munich.” 

“Why  have  you  come  to  see  me  ?” 

It  was  obvious  that  her  burglar  was  embarrassed,  and  trying  not 
to  show  it. 

“Why  does  one  generally  come  to  see  a  doctor  ?” 

“For  a  great  many  reasons— you  may  be  ill  and  want  to  be  made 
well ;  or  well  and  want  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  ;  or  you  may 
have  one  of  those  troublesome  forms  which  have  to  be  witnessed  by 
some  eminently  respectable  person  such  as  a  magistrate,  clergyman, 
or  doctor  ;  or  you  may  be  bored  and  want  to  be  amused.” 
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"But  I  have  come  to  consult  you.  You  see,  my  doctor  in  Munich 
called  it  anorexia  nervosa,  and  said  I  was  anaemic.” 

"Umph  !  And  what  colour  are  you  really  ?” 

"I  don’t  understand.” 

“Your  lips  and  fingernails!  Once  upon  a  time  we  found  them 
useful  for  studying  the  state  of  the  blood  .  .  .  now  !” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pulled  down  a  lower  eyelid. 

"That’s  not  too  bad.  Now  show  me  your  tongue.  .  .  .  Nice  and 
dean.”  His  hand  went  to  her  wrist,  and  suddenly  he  looked  serious. 
"Have  you  ever  had  rheumatic  fever  or  any  signs  of  heart  trouble  ?” 

"I  don’t  think  so.” 

"Do  you  get  short  of  breath  when  you  run  ?” 

"Well,  of  course,  I  get  a  bit  blown.” 

He  shook  his  head  gravely.  "I  will  give  you  a  prescription  ;  you 
can  get  it  made  up  at  Joblin’s.  If  it  does  not  put  you  right  you  will 
have  to  have  a  proper  examination  at  home.” 

Diana  returned  to  her  mother  with  mixed  feelings.  It  was  April 
ist,  and  had  all  been  a  joke,  but  he  had  looked  very  serious  when 
he  felt  her  pulse,  and  asked  that  question  about  rheumatic  fever. 

"Have  I  ever  had  rheumatic  fever,  Mumsie  ?” 

Lady  Rowland  looked  up  from  her  work.  "No,  my  dear,  you’ve 
never  had  anything  except  measles  and  whooping-cough.” 

"Does  whooping-cough  affect  the  heart  ?” 

"Whatever  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

"Well,  I  thought  I  would  have  a  bit  of  fun  with  Dr.  Blair’s  new 
partner.  You  see,  it’s  All  Fools’  Day.  So  I  went  round  and  told  him 
I  was  suffering  from  anorexia  nervosa — it’s  under  ‘A’  in  your  book 
on  Home  Medicine.  He  swallowed  it  like  a  lamb.  Then  he  examined 
me  and  began  to  babble  about  heart  disease,  and  ended  by  giving 
me  a  prescription.  If  I  am  not  better,  he  is  coming  to  examine  me 
properly.” 

"Let  me  see  the  prescription.” 

Diana  opened  the  bag  and  handed  the  envelope  to  her  mother. 
Lady  Rowland  read  the  prescription,  and  then  she  laughed.  "Have 
you  ever  heard  of  ‘the  biter  bit,’  my  dear  ?  Read  your  prescription.” 

Diana  spread  out  the  paper  and  read  : 

Miss  Diana  Rowland 
A  Mixture  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis  on 
April  ist. 

Clive  Maitland,  M.B. 

“  The  beast  !  He  actually  frightened  me.” 

"People  say  he  is  rather  nice,  but  very  serious.” 
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“But  I  might  have  taken  it  to  Joblin’s  !’’ 

“I  expect  he  rather  hoped  you  would.  You  got  off  lightly  ;  he 
might  have  prescribed  or  even  administered  a  good  smacking.  These 
doctors  are  very  jealous  of  their  dignity,  and  it  isn’t  at  all  nice  for 
a  young  lady  to  put  out  her  tongue  in  that  impertinent  way.’’ 

“I  put  it  out  very  nicely,  and  he  said,  ‘Nice  and  clean,’  rather  as 
though  I  was  generally  speaking  dirty,  but  my  tongue  made  up  for 
it.” 

“I  think,”  said  Lady  Rowland,  “that  he  handled  a  difficult  case 
very  cleverly  :  you  see,  my  dear,  we  are  not  quite  so  dull  as  our 
Parisian  friends  are  apt  to  think.  We  will  ask  Clive  Maitland  to  dinner 
one  day,  and  then  you  can  apologize.” 

“But  I  don’t  think  it  is  for  me  to  apologize.  Can  you  imagine 
old  Joblin’s  face  if  he  had  read  that  prescription  ?  And  it  would 
have  been  all  over  the  town  before  the  end  of  the  week.” 

“But  why  did  you  do  it  ?” 

“Ellen  bet  me  I  wouldn’t.  So  I’ve  won  five  bob.” 

Lady  Rowland  watched  her  daughter  ;  she  had  changed  during 
the  last  year,  but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected — still 
the  same  happy  disposition,  as  unconventional  as  ever,  and  as  restless. 
But  there  was  a  firmer  background,  and  something  else  :  the  old 
Diana  would  not  have  worried  about  her  heart,  or  about  what  Joblin 
might  think,  or  about  town  gossip.  She  would  have  consigned  them 
all  to  the  devil,  and  gone  on  her  way  rejoicing.  Could  it  be  that  she 
was  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  ?  Even  this  sampling  of 
Clive  Maitland  had  to  be  judged  from  a  new  angle.  Of  course,  Ellen 
was  the  excuse.  But  was  it  really  a  manifestation  of  the  predatory 
instincts  of  early  womanhood  ?  And,  if  so,  what  of  the  future  ? 

An  attractive  daughter  of  eighteen  must  always  be  an  anxiety ; 
and  in  Diana’s  case  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  almost  lead  to  disaster.  Lady  Rowland  knew  that  a  satis¬ 
factory  engagement  would  be  the  most  happy  solution,  and  she 
realized  that  the  choice  in  Whimplesea  was  very  limited.  Diana’s 
escapade  had  suggested  to  her  the  possibility  that  Clive  Maitland 
might  play  the  part,  and  she  felt  that  he  would  be  an  acceptable 
son-in-law.  In  all  probability  he  would  be  a  successful  doctor  ;  he 
was  strong  and  reliable,  and  would  have  a  sobering  influence  on  the 
excitable  girl.  But  it  was  more  than  likely  that  lie  would  have  little 
attraction  for  Diana  even  if,  which  was  improbable,  she  suited  his 
taste.  Lady  Rowland  decided  that  things  would  have  to  run  their 
course  without  her  assistance  ;  arranged  marriages  often  failed,  and 
she  was  not  inclined  to  be  responsible  for  her  daughter’s  future  husband. 

Ten  days  later,  however,  Clive  Maitland  dined  with  the  Rowlands, 
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and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carstairs  and  Ellen  made  up  the  party.  The  young 
doctor  knew  and  liked  his  hostess — with  regard  to  her  daughter,  he 
was  inclined  to  reserve  judgment.  The  visit  was  forgiven,  for  Ellen 
had  confessed  her  share,  and  Ellen  could  do  no  wrong.  But  Diana 
was  small,  dark  and  vivacious  ;  her  ivory  complexion  was  accentuated 
by  a  make-up  of  which  he  strongly  disapproved  ;  she  dressed  in  a 
manner  which,  in  his  sober  judgment,  verged  on  the  immodest. 

Lady  Rowland  rarely  entertained,  and  her  neighbours  regarded 
her  as  ‘stuck-up’,  but  they  were  wrong,  it  was  not  pride.  Her  life 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  when  her  husband  died  ;  he  was  so 
much  a  part  of  her  that  she  was  inclined  to  live  more  in  the  past 
than  the  present,  and  except  for  the  Vicarage  family  she  had  few 
friends.  Blair,  who  treated  her  rheumatism,  knew  her  better  than 
anyone  else,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  attended  her  husband  during 
his  last  illness  was  an  enduring  bond. 

Lady  Rowland  was  awaiting  her  guests  in  the  drawing-room  when 
Diana  came  down. 

“Will  I  do  ?’’ 

“But  Di !” 

“My  sweet  mother,  one  of  our  first  duties  is  to  set  our  guest  of 
honour  at  ease.  I  gather  he  is  childlike  and  bland  ;  he  does  not  hold 
with  Continental  manners.  So,  once  more  I  ask,  ‘Will  I  do  ?’  ’’ 

She  was  wearing  a  white  silk  frock  which  had  done  service  in  the 
past  at  school  parties  ;  her  face  had  neither  rouge  nor  lipstick ;  by 
some  miracle  of  industry  she  had  removed  the  colour  from  her  nails  ; 
her  mass  of  black  hair  was  tamed  to  a  prize-giving  respectability,  and 
her  demure  expression  would  have  done  credit  to  the  recipient  of  a 
first  prize  for  good  conduct. 

“Well,  will  I  do  ?’’ 

“My  dear,  you  look  too  sweet  for  words.  But,  after  the  other 
morning,  won’t  Dr.  Maitland  think  it  .  .  .  rather  strange  ?” 

“It  may  teach  him  to  mind  his  own  business;  he  wasn’t  very 
polite  about  my  make-up.’’ 

“I  don’t  suppose  he  will  bother  about  you  at  all.  He  and  Ellen 
are  old  friends — she  has  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy.” 

“He  must  have  been  a  nasty  little  prig.” 

The  Vicarage  party  was  ushered  in,  followed  by  Clive. 

“We  met  on  the  doorstep,”  said  the  Vicar  heartily.  “Most  unusual ! 
Doctors  generally  arrive  late,  and  say  they  are  overworked.” 

Clive  laughed  :  “I  couldn’t  do  that ;  I’ve  only  had  one  really 
good  patient  of  my  own  during  the  last  fortnight ;  it  was  a  rare  case 
of  anorexia  nervosa.  Of  course,  Blair  gives  me  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
but  that's  not  quite  the  same  thing.” 
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Diana  watched  him  talking  to  her  mother,  and  she  decided  that 
she  disliked  him  very  much  indeed.  And  she  felt  that  her  gesture 
had  fallen  flat ;  indeed,  Ellen  seemed  the  only  one  who  had  noticed 
her  transformation,  and  it  was  evident  Ellen  thought  she  had  done 
it  to  please  her  mother. 

At  dinner,  Clive  sat  next  to  Diana.  He  had  been  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  was  disposed  to  be 
friendly.  But  he  struggled  in  vain  against  an  obvious  resentment 
which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  :  the  best  he  could  get  was  a  polite 
attention  and  monosyllabic  replies.  Paris  and  Munich  alike  failed  to 
stir  her  enthusiasm  ;  the  one  left  him  shivering  at  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel-Tower,  and  the  other  was  only  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  sun 
because  of  its  celebrated  beer.  That  these  cities  had  any  personal 
interest  for  her,  she  refused  to  admit.  Fortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  his  hostess  had  finished  her  argument  with  the  vicar  on  the 
religious  aspect  of  Renaissance  art,  and  came  to  his  rescue.  Lady 
Rowland  knew  what  was  the  matter,  and  could  have  given  her  guest 
some  useful  advice  ;  he  was  talking  down  to  Diana,  and  treating  her 
as  though  she  were  the  demure  schoolgirl  her  costume  suggested. 

Ellen  turned  to  him  :  “Is  the  practice  really  as  bad  as  you  make 
out  ?” 

“The  practice  is  excellent,’’  he  assured  her.  “It  is  my  own  personal 
contribution  which  I  deplore.’’ 

“But  you  can’t  expect  new  patients  all  at  once.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  except  for  our  chaotic  bungalow  town,  the  population  of  Whimple- 
sea  is  static — very  few  new  people  come  to  live  here.  In  any  case,  Dr. 
Blair  has  more  work  than  he  can  do.  Besides,  for  the  moment,  Dr. 
Dunstable  is  getting  the  chapel  recommendation,  and  I  believe  he  is 
also  a  favourite  with  old  Joblin.  The  chemist  always  gets  the 
patients  first,  and  then,  when  he  has  nibbled,  he  passes  them  on  to 
a  doctor.” 

“Ellen,  dear  !”  Mrs.  Carstairs  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety 
with  regard  to  her  daughter’s  next  remark. 

“But  it  is  true,  and  I  think  Clive  ought  to  know  what  is  going 
on  ;  then  he  won’t  worry.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  ; 
sooner  or  later  the  scum  always  gets  trapped  in  some  backwater,  but 
the  river  flows  on.” 

“You  will  be  had  up  for  libel  one  of  these  days,”  said  Mr. 
Carstairs. 

“It’ll  be  in  a  good  cause  ;  honestly,  I  don’t  like  Dr.  Hunstable. 
lie’s  too  .  .  .  too  oleagenous.  In  any  case,  it  doesn’t  matter  ;  we  can 
say  what  we  like  here,  can’t  we,  Olivia  ?” 

“Of  course,  provided  Rose  is  not  in  the  room.” 
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daugMer'S  tPogeTherand  ““  SUeStS  departed’  ,eavil'S  mother  aild 

<(I  hke  him,  said  Lady  Rowland. 

I  hate  him,’’  said  Diana.  “I  wish  I  had  worn  one  of  the  Paris 
dresses  with  no  top,  and  painted  myself  like  Jezebel ;  then,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  realized  that  I  am  more  than  sixteen.” 

Put  you  asked  for  it,  my  dear.” 

conceitedl’odious’prig.’'16  ‘r°Uble-  But  he'S  a  ™  411  thc  same-  a 
“Well,  that  settles  him.” 

familiar  Simple ’was  stowtog”1’'  U"lm<!d  fa“  °f  her  m0ther'  and  the 
“You  are  making  fun  of  me.” 

thp  1  shouIdn’t  dare>  y°u  are  far  too  formidable  ;  probably 

the,P°°r  man  was  paralysed  with  shyness.”  y 

so  I  exnprfm-!  ^  playS  tei™is  wed  and  makes  centuries  at  cricket, 
anyone?”  1  h  nCrVeS  ^  aU  nght'  Besides,  why  should  I  frighten 

ex  deiar’  y?,U  are  an  extremist— either  you  hate  people 

no  man’s  y°pU  T  ^  VCry  dearly’  In  between  there  is  a 
othS  Lh  T  h  '  '?e°P  6  ^  apt  to  §et  hurt  crossing  from  one  to  thc 

and  Fit??  1  d°n  tfWa?t  ?!Ve  MaiBand  to  be  hurt.  He  is  a  nice  boy, 
and, ,  -  en  is  very  fond  of  him.  y 

Ellen  said  Diana,  ‘‘is  far  too  old  for  him.” 

Lady  Rowland  went  to  the  window  :  she  was  smiling. 
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When  Clive  reached  home  he  found  a  message  waiting  for  him. 
Would  he  go  round  and  see  Mrs.  Joblin  directly  he  got  in  ?  It  was  a 
perplexing  call,  for  he  knew  that  the  Joblins  were  patients  of  Dr. 
Hunstable,  and  Dr.  Hunstable  had  expressed  himself  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  Clive’s  partnership  with  Dr.  Blair.  He  apparently  took  the 
view  that  Whimplesea  already  had  too  many  doctors. 

Clive  telephoned  to  the  Joblins,  and  asked  if  the  message  was 
correct.  Mr.  Joblin  answered  the  call — it  was  quite  correct  ;  Dr. 
Hunstable  was  ill,  and  the  doctor  who  was  doing  the  work  was  not 
acceptable  to  Mrs.  Joblin.  As  Clive  already  knew,  the  lady  ruled 
her  insignificant  little  husband  with  a  firm  hand. 

On  four  consecutive  days  Clive  visited  Sarah  Joblin,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  found  her  a  docile  patient.  When,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  heard  that  Dr.  Hunstable  was  seeing  patients  again,  he  informed 
Sarah  that  her  own  doctor  would  carry  on  the  treatment.  But  Mrs. 
Joblin,  not  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette,  and 
holding  independent  views  on  most  subjects,  informed  Clive  that  she 
wished  him  to  continue  as  her  doctor  ;  if  necessary  she  would  inform 
Dr.  Hunstable  of  her  decision  ;  indeed,  she  would  proceed  to  do  so 
forthwith. 

The  letter  which  Dr.  Hunstable  received  was  written  by  the 
husband,  but  the  language  was  too  explicit  and  uncompromising  to 
have  emanated  from  that  timid  tradesman.  Dr.  Hunstable  did  not 
like  losing  a  good  patient — no  doctor  does — and  he  liked  still  less 
the  prospect  of  the  transference  of  Mr.  Joblin’s  allegiance  to  a  rival. 
Only  too  well  he  knew  the  value  of  the  chemist’s  recommendation. 
The  following  day  he  called  on  his  youthful  colleague,  who  was  sitting 
in  solitary  state  awaiting  the  patients  who  did  not  come. 

Dr.  Hunstable  viewed  with  satisfaction  the  empty  waiting-room, 
and  his  greeting  had  the  ring  of  authority. 

“Good  morning,  Maitland.  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  a  question 
of  medical  etiquette.  I  understand  that  when  I  was  ill  you  visited 
one  of  my  patients,  Mrs.  Joblin,  the  chemist’s  wife.  Now,  I  am  told 
that  you  mean  to  keep  her.  This  is,  of  course,  most  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  unpro¬ 
fessional.’’ 

“I  fear  you  have  been  misinformed.  I  told  Mrs.  Joblin  to  send 
for  you  the  day  I  heard  that  you  were  seeing  patients  again,  but  she 
said  that  she  wished  me  to  continue  the  treatment.  I  then  advised 
her  to  talk  to  you  about  it.” 
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“You  enticed  her  away  from  me,  sir.’’ 

“You  know  the  lady,  Dr.  Hunstable.  Do  you  think  she  is  the  type 
of  person  anyone  could  entice  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  told  me 
that  for  some  time  she  had  been  wanting  to  change  her  doctor,  but 
her  husband  did  not  wish  to  offend  you.’’ 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?’’ 

“I  do  not  intend  to  do  anything.  Mrs.  Joblin  is  quite  capable  of 
choosing  her  own  doctor,  and  if  I  happen  to  be  her  choice  I  shall  be 
only  too  pleased  to  fall  in  with  her  wishes.  After  all,  it  is  a  free 
country.” 

Dr.  Hunstable  gathered  up  his  hat,  gloves,  and  stick.  The  com¬ 
posure  of  his  youthful  colleague  had  deflated  him,  and  he  had  no 
further  arguments  to  put  forward.  “I  only  hope,”  he  said  ponderously, 
“that  you  will  not  have  reason  to  regret  your  conduct.” 

Clive  rang  the  bell.  He  hoped  that  his  elusive  maid  would  be  at 
hand  to  show  the  visitor  out  with  due  ceremony.  The  front  door 
banged,  and  Clive  sighed.  It  was  obvious  that  Eliza  had  not  been 
available. 

It  was  a  turning  point  in  Clive’s  career,  almost  as  though  the 
banging  of  the  door  behind  Dr.  ITunstable’s  back  was  a  signal  for 
him  to  go  forward  on  the  road  to  success.  Mrs.  Joblin  had  never 
approved  of  Dr.  Hunstable’s  bedside  manner  ;  she  was  a  practical, 
self-reliant  woman,  and  the  soothing-syrup  which  her  husband  enjoyed 
made  her  feel  sick.  Now  that  she  had  openly  rebelled,  her  husband, 
who  had  never  seriously  defied  her  authority,  quickly  changed  his 
views,  and  began  to  recommend  Clive  to  his  customers. 

Medical  competition  in  Whimplesea  was  not  very  keen.  Blair 
had  kept  most  of  Dr.  Sinclair’s  old  patients.  Young  Rowland  Bul- 
strode,  who  had  an  Edinburgh  F.R.C.S.,  regarded  himself  as  a  surgeon, 
and  liked  to  be  called  Mr.  Bulstrode  ;  as  he  was  a  successful  operator 
and  popular  with  the  other  doctors,  he  performed  most  of  the  major 
operations.  Dr.  Theodore  Smith  had  recently  come  to  the  town, 
after  twenty  years  of  strenuous  work  in  the  tropics.  He  was  a  mild* 
inoffensive  little  man,  whose  medical  knowledge  had  worn  itself  into 
grooves  :  to  him  every  disease,  however  commonplace,  had  a  tropical 
origin.  Old  Barrow,  who  was  steadily  going  downhill  with  congestive 
heart  failure  and  consequent  dropsy,  was  alarmed  to  hear  that  he 
was  suffering  from  a  complaint  to  which  the  ill-omened  name  ‘Beri¬ 
beri’  was  attached.  It  broke  the  old  man  up,  and  he  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  Little  Benny  Lee,  whose  mother  believed  in  sampling  new 
doctors,  was  taken  to  Dr.  Smith  because  he  had  enlarged  glands  in 
the  groin.  To  the  fond  parents’  consternation  the  doctor  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  rats  spreading  bubonic  plague  from  port  to  port — and. 
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of  course,  Whimplesea  was  a  port.  The  alarmed  mother  decided  to 
return  to  her  regular  medical  attendant,  who  quickly  relieved  her  mind 
by  tracing  the  glands  to  a  sore  toe,  which  rapidly  cleared  up  under 
suitable  treatment. 

The  danger  of  malaria  invading  England  seemed  constantly  to 
worry  the  unhappy  doctor,  who  even  persuaded  the  vicar  to  allow 
him  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  in  the  church  hall.  Very  few 
people  attended  the  lecture,  and  after  a  time  the  few  patients  he  had 
collected  left  him,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  brass  plate,  which 
was  religiously  polished  each  morning,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  who, 
on  bright  summer  days,  could  be  seen  in  his  trim  garden  wearing  a 
drill  suit,  solar  topee,  and  dark  glasses.  Here  he  spent  much  time  trying 
to  grow  tropical  shrubs  and  plants,  which  he  showed  with  pride  to 
any  visitors  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

Three  other  doctors  of  average  ability,  two  dentists,  an  osteopath, 
and  a  herbalist  completed  what  may  be  called  ‘the  brass-plate  frater¬ 
nity’  of  Whimplesea  and  district.  Bolton  Kenyon,  the  osteopath, 
possessed  a  number  of  transatlantic  degrees,  which  made  a  brave 
show  after  his  name,  and,  as  nobody  knew  what  any  of  them  meant, 
a  halo  of  mystery  surrounded  his  bald  pate  and  drew  a  number  of 
hopeful  sufferers  to  his  consulting-room.  As  his  manipulations  were 
painful  and  his  fees  high,  the  story  of  such  adventures  lost  nothing 
in  the  telling.  It  was  only  when  the  suggestive  influence  began  to 
wear  off  that  he  descended  from  Olympus.  Not  that  Bolton  Kenyon 
was  a  humbug  :  he  was  intensely  earnest,  conscientious,  and  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment,  also  of  the  importance  of  his  mission 
in  life.  He  had  ardent  disciples  in  Whimplesea  who  maintained  that 
he  had  done  them  lasting  good — and  surely  they  were  the  best  judges 
of  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

One  could  hardly  expect  the  orthodox  profession  at  Whimplesea 
to  approve  of  an  osteopath,  but  Dr.  Blair  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Kenyon,  and  had,  it  was  rumoured,  received  some  useful  hints 
with  regard  to  a  loose  cartilage  in  the  knee  joint  which  was  giving 
him  considerable  trouble. 

The  hospital  working  party  which  met  every  Monday  was  a  fair 
cross-section  of  Whimplesea  society  ;  irrespective  of  creed  or  politics  it 
reflected  with  moderate  accuracy  the  current  views  with  regard  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Amongst  those  present,  one  sunny  afternoon 
in  the  late  autumn,  were  Mrs.  Carstairs,  Ellen,  Lady  Rowland,  Amy 
Holt— the  minister’s  wife — Mrs.  Joblin  and  Miss  Gertrude  Ashbj',  a 
wealthy  spinster  and  generous  contributor  to  all  charitable  appeals. 

“It  is  not  natural  to  have  a  baby  that  way,’’  said  Mrs.  Holt. 

Lady  Rowland  looked  up  from  her  work.  “There  was  Julius 
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Caesar,”  she  ventured.  ‘‘Of  course,  it  may  not  be  true,  but  if  it  is 
one  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  operation  does  no  harm 
to  the  child.” 

“But  it’s  this  craze  for  operations,”  said  Amy  Holt,  returning  to 
the  attack.  ‘‘I  always  maintain  that  Mr.  Bulstrode  is  far  too  fond  of 
the  knife.” 

“I  suppose,”  Ellen  interposed,  "that  it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  higher  degrees — if  one  has  an  F.R.C.S.  it  must  be  very  pro¬ 
voking  not  to  be  able  to  use  it.  I  should  want  to  rush  into  the  street, 
seize  the  first  docile  citizen  I  met,  and  forthwith  remove  his  appendix. 
You  see,  it  needs  lots  of  practice  to  operate  really  well.” 

“Exactly  ;  he  practices  on  us.’’  Mrs.  Holt  was  not  to  be  turned 
aside  by  Ellen’s  frivolity. 

"But  our  lovely  surgical  ward,”  said  Miss  Ashby,  who  had  given 
a  heavy  donation  to  enable  the  new  wing  to  be  completed,  "surely 
that  is  what  it  is  intended  for.” 

"And  poor  Mr.  Bulstrode  isn’t  the  only  one,”  Mrs.  Carstairs 
reminded  them.  "Dr.  Blair  operates  as  well.” 

"But  I  don’t  think  he  enjoys  it  so  much,”  said  Ellen.  "He  prefers 
what  he  calls  ‘expectant  treatment’.” 

"But  surely,  dear,  that  has  something  to  do  with  babies.” 

Mrs.  Joblin  had  not  spoken  :  she  was  waiting  for  someone  to  men¬ 
tion  Dr.  Hunstable,  and  hoped  it  would  be  the  Minister’s  wife.  She 
was  not  disappointed.  Amy  Holt  cleared  her  throat — it  was  a  habit 
she  had  developed  in  order  to  recall  the  attention  of  her  Bible  class 
when  it  wandered. 

"Dr.  Hunstable  does  not  believe  in  operations,  except  as  a  last 
resort.” 

“I  suppose,”  boomed  Mrs.  Joblin,  "that  accounts  for  the  death 
of  little  Rosie  Smith — they  said  at  the  fever  hospital  that  an  earlier 
operation  might  have  saved  her  life.” 

"We  all  love  to  discuss  and  criticize  our  doctors,”  said  Lady 
Rowland.  "But  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is  just — whether  any 
of  us  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  judge  fairly.” 

"Then  I  suppose,”  objected  Mrs.  Joblin,  "that  none  of  us  is  really 
competent  to  choose  her  own  doctor.  It’s  like  putting  a  pin  into  a 
list  of  horses  to  spot  a  winner.” 

"I  didn't  mean  that.  It  may  be  foolish,  but  we  choose  a  doctor 
for  something  more  than  mere  competence,  we  are  generally  content 
to  leave  that  to  his  examiners,  and  hospital  teachers.  We  choose  a 
doctor  because  a  friend  recommends  him  to  us,  because  we  like  the 
look  of  his  face  or  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  because  he  is  gentle  and 
sympathetic,  possibly  because  he  appears  prosperous,  and  we  conclude, 
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therefore,  that  he  must  have  a  great  many  patients.  We  instinctively 
avoid  the  man  who  is  a  failure,  a  bounder,  beats  his  wife,  or  gets 
drunk  in  the  local  pub.  On  the  whole,  it  works  well,  for  it  is  what  we 
like  that  does  us  good,  and  only  too  often  it  is  the  individual  who 
needs  treatment,  more  than  the  disease." 

Mrs.  Carstairs  nodded.  "Speaking  as  a  clergyman’s  wife,  I  agree. 
For  a  woman  with  young  children  there  is  no  greater  comfort  in  life 
than  a  doctor  she  can  trust  and  regard  as  a  friend— a  man  who  will 
come  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  when  he  is  sent  for,  and  will 
not  be  unduly  ruffled  if  there  is  nothing  much  the  matter  when  he 
does  arrive.  The  choice  of  such  a  man  must  rest  with  the  individual, 
for  our  tastes  vary.” 

"It’s  asking  rather  a  lot  of  human  nature,  isn’t  it  ?’’ 

"I  suppose  it  is,  but  people  have  got  in  the  habit  of  expecting  it, 
and  the  doctors  have  a  tradition  of  service." 

"But  I  thought  the  panel  system  had  put  an  end  to  all  that," 
said  Mrs.  Joblin. 

"Not  quite.  All  that  the  panel  system  has  done  is  to  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the  sympathetic  from  the  mercenary.  A 
good  doctor  always  gives  of  his  best." 

"To  sum  up  the  discussion,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  "I  think  we  may  say 
that  we  have  a  mixed  assortment  of  doctors  to  suit  every  taste.  We 
also  seem  to  agree  that  ability  is  not  the  only  quality  we  look  for 
in  our  doctor,  but  that  there  is  something  also  to  be  said  for  sympathy, 
kindness,  and  gentleness." 

“And,”  Ellen  insisted,  "it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  a  doctor 
is  not  infallible,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  perfection.  Often 
he  has  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  not  like  an  engineer,  who  removes  a 
few  nuts,  lifts  the  cover,  and  looks  inside.  I’ve  worked  in  a  hospital, 
and  I  know." 

"I  think  we  should  get  on  with  our  job.  This  is  a  working  party, 
not  a  debating  society.  We  are  most  of  us  quite  satisfied  with  our 
own  doctors,  and  the  small  hospital  is  doing  excellent  work." 

When  Lady  Rowland  returned  home  she  found  Diana  was  indulging 
in  an  attack  of  the  sulks  ;  nothing  was  right,  Whimplesea  was  a  dead- 
alive  hole,  the  shops  were  ‘lousy’,  and  the  harbour  ‘stank’.  She  wanted 
to  go  back  to  her  dear  Paris. 

"But  what  is  the  matter,  dear  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing — at  least,  I  suppose  it  is  nothing  if  that  insufferable 
young  man  insists  on  treating  me  like  a  schoolgirl." 

"What  has  he  done  ?’’ 

But  Lady  Rowland  never  discovered  what  Clive  had  done,  and 
probably  Diana  herself  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  defining 
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her  grievance.  Apparently  they  had  met  in  the  town,  and  something 
in  the  young  doctor’s  manner  or  conversation  had  given  offence. 

“Never  mind,  dear,”  said  the  tactful  matron.  “I  don’t  think 
Dr.  Maitland’s  behaviour  is  worth  worrying  about.” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  care  ...” 

Lady  Rowland  smiled.  “Of  course  not.  Why  should  you?” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Clive  had  been  at  Whimplesea  for  more  than  a  year,  and  his  practice 
was  growing  steadily.  He  had  seen  little  of  Diana,  for  Lady  Rowland 
was  Blair’s  patient,  and  the  girl  was  rarely  ill.  He  was  now  driving 
a  smart  Morris  Oxford,  and  his  practice  had  spread  to  two  or  three 
adjoining  villages,  a  few  bungalows,  and  some  of  the  big  country 
houses. 

One  brilliant  June  afternoon  Diana,  who  had  become  a  keen 
collector  of  butterflies,  was  returning  from  an  expedition  with  her 
friend,  Joyce  Barlow,  who  shared  her  enthusiasm.  The  two  girls  were 
swinging  along  towards  the  main  road,  where  they  hoped  to  pick  up 
the  five  o’clock  bus  to  Whimplesea,  for  they  were  hot,  and  not  at  all 
anxious  to  walk  the  remaining  seven  miles.  Suddenly  Joyce  grasped 
her  friend’s  arm 

“Dit  Look!” 

It  was  certainly  a  sight  to  stir  a  collector’s  heart  Leisurely  making 
its  way  over  a  bed  of  nettles  was  a  magnificent  butterfly,  with  yellow 
and  black  wings  which  flickered  like  a  flame  in  the  golden  sunlight. 

‘‘It’s  a  .  .  .  Di  .  .  .  it’s  a  Large  Tortoiseshell.” 

With  a  whoop  of  delight  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  prize,  but 
the  butterfly  had  scented  danger,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  be  caught. 
It  was  not  easy  country  for  such  a  chase — farmland  intersected  by 
stone  walls  and  hedges — and  their  quarry  was  making  for  the  farm 
buildings. 

‘‘He’ll  get  away,”  gasped  Diana.  ‘‘We  can’t  follow  him  if  he  goes 
over  that  wall.” 

She  made  a  last  effort,  tripped  over  a  metal  feeding-trough,  and 
collapsed  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  butterfly  rose  serenely  in  the  air, 
cleared  the  high  wall,  and  disappeared  over  the  farm  buildings. 

Diana  was  still  lying  on  the  ground  when  Joyce  rejoined  her. 

‘‘Are  you  hurt  ?” 

‘‘Not  too  good,”  said  Diana,  contemplating  ruefully  an  ankle 
already  considerably  larger  than  its  trim  companion.  ‘‘I  suppose  it 
got  away  ?” 

‘‘Went  over  that  barn.  Not  a  hope.” 

‘‘Oh,  blast  everything  !” 

“I’ll  fix  it,”  said  Joyce  hopefully.  “They  taught  us  the  triangular 
bandage  in  our  first-aid  classes,  and  this  scarf  ought  to  do  all 
right  ” 

She  bandaged  the  ankle  firmly  over  the  stocking. 
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“Now  see  if  you  can  walk.” 

Diana  got  up  from  the  ground  and  limped  a  few  yards.  “I  can’t 
stand  on  the  darned  thing,”  she  said.  “It  hurts  like  the  devil.” 

“I’ll  g°  and  see  if  they  have  anything  at  the  farm  to  take  us 
home.” 

In  the  farmyard  an  aged  labourer  was  at  work  loading  a  cart  with 
dirty  straw. 

My  friend  has  had  an  accident,”  said  Joyce.  “Have  you  a  trap 
or  anything  to  take  us  to  Whimplesea  ?” 

The  old  man  pushed  back  his  cap  and  scratched  his  head. 

“Whimplesea  !”  he  repeated.  “That  be  seven  moile  or  more,  and 
there  s  nought  ere  but  this  ’ere  cart,  an’  she  baint  none  too 
clean.” 

‘It  would  be  better  than  nothing,”  said  Joyce  hopefully,  “if  you 
could  empty  it  and  put  in  some  clean  straw.” 

“What  be  th’  matter  with  the  leddy?” 

“She’s  sprained  her  ankle  .  .  .  perhaps  it’s  broken,”  she  added,  for 
the  sake  of  effect. 

“Broken  !  That  be  bad.  Where  did  it  ’appen  ?” 

Joyce  pointed  to  the  field. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  solemnly.  “Broken,  that  be  baad. 
Tell  ’er  as  Joe  Starling’ll  not  be  long.” 

Joyce  rejoined  her  friend,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  cart  came 
into  the  field.  Joe  had  cleaned  it  out  and  made  a  bed  of  fresh  straw. 
Diana  was  helped  in,  and  the  cart  started  on  its  tedious  journey 
towards  Whimplesea.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  they  turned  into  the 
main  road.  The  horse,  which  was  nearly  as  decrepit  as  its  driver, 
plodded  wearily  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  It  was  a  hot  evening, 
and  the  old  man  was  nodding  in  his  seat. 

Look  out,”  shouted  Joyce,  “there’s  a  car  coming  up  behind.” 

Joe  tugged  at  the  reins,  and  the  horse  hopefully  turned  round  to 
go  home  again.  With  a  flurry  of  tyres  on  the  tarred  surface,  the  car 
pulled  up,  and  a  familiar  voice  accosted  the  driver. 

“Why  can’t  you  look  where  you  are  going?” 

“I  think  he  was  asleep,”  said  Joyce.  “Why,  it's  Dr.  Maitland  !” 

I  m  sorry,  Miss  Barlow,  I  thought  he  was  taking  pigs  to  market.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girl  informed  him,  “you  are  a  dens  ex 
machina.” 

“Well,  this  is  a  motor  car,  but  I  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  divinity.” 

“Diana  has  hurt  her  ankle.  She’s  in  there  on  the  straw.” 

Clive  got  out  of  the  car,  and  peered  over  the  edge  of  the  cart. 

G°°d  afternoon,  Miss  Rowland.  I’m  sorry  you’ve  had  an  accident  ; 

have  a  look  at  Ihe  ankle  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  it/’ 
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He  clambered  into  the  cart  and  made  his  examination. 

“It  must  hurt,”  he  said  sympathetically. 

“It  does.  Like  the  devil.’’ 

“I’ll  inject  something  to  ease  the  pain,  and  bandage  it  properly.” 

“I  learnt  that  at  the  first  aid  classes,”  said  Joyce  indignantly. 

“Yes.  I  didn’t  mean  to  criticize  your  work,  it  was  only  that  a 
roller  bandage  gives  more  support.” 

He  went  back  to  his  car  for  the  dressings. 

“I  always  told  you  he  was  a  pig,”  said  Diana. 

When  he  returned  he  had  a  syringe  in  his  hand.  “It  will  hurt  for 
a  second,  and  then  you  will  not  have  any  more  pain.” 

“Oh  !” 

“That’s  all.  Now  I  can  bandage  it  up  again,  and  you  will  be  quite 
comfortable  at  the  back  of  my  car.  Put  your  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  I  can  lift  you  down.” 

Diana  obeyed  ;  she  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  cart,  which 
seemed  to  have  assimilated  all  the  most  objectionable  odours  of  a 
farmyard.  She  was  transferred  gently  to  the  motor  car,  and  wrapped 
up  in  a  rug. 

“I’ll  settle  with  the  old  chap,”  said  Clive. 

“Your  pig  grunts  rather  nicely,”  Joyce  whispered. 

He  returned  to  the  car,  and  started  the  engine.  “All  right 
now  ?” 

“Yes,  much  more  comfortable.” 

The  car  proceeded  smoothly  on  its  way  to  Whimplesea,  and  Diana 
had  to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  his  faults,  Clive  was  a  good  driver. 
They  reached  her  home  at  eight  o’clock,  after  a  call  at  the  hospital 
for  an  X-ray  picture  of  the  damaged  limb. 

“I’ll  carry  her  upstairs,  Lady  Rowland ;  she’s  not  very 
heavy.” 

“I  can  hop,”  said  Diana,  indignantly. 

But  her  protest  had  no  effect ;  she  was  carried  upstairs,  and 
deposited  on  her  bed. 

“I  suppose  you  think  I  am  still  a  baby  !” 

“Babies  cry,”  he  said  solemnly.  “They  don’t  bite  their  lips  and 
say  it  doesn’t  hurt  when  it  does.  That  injection  in  the  ankle  hurts 
like  the  .  .  .  well,  you  know  what  it  hurts  like  ;  and  I  know,  for  I’ve 
had  one,  too.”  He  turned  to  her  mother.  “There  is  no  fracture,  as 
far  as  we  could  make  out  on  the  screen,  but  a  bad  sprain  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  thing.  She  will  have  to  lie  up  for  a  bit.”  He  felt  the  patient’s 
pulse.  “She  will  be  all  right  now.  Let  her  have  anything  she  likes 
to  eat,  and  a  glass  of  claret  or  burgundy  will  do  her  no  harm.” 

“He  isn’t  a  pig  at  all,”  said  Joyce,  when  the  friends  were  alone 
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together,  “he’s  a  perfect  lamb.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  sprain  some¬ 
thing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  four  weeks  Diana  saw  a  great  deal  of  Clive  Maitland.  The 
ankle  was  troublesome,  and  Clive  did  not  mean  his  dainty  patient 
to  have  any  deformity  or  lack  of  movement. 

\ou  don  t  want  one  ankle  to  be  bigger  than  the  other,  do  you  ?” 
he  asked,  one  day,  when  she  had  betrayed  signs  of  impatience. 

I  don’t  suppose  I  do,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  don’t  want  a  bad 
adi  ertisement  limping  about  Whimplesea  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
'Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  don’t  look  so  solemn.  Can’t  you  be  frivolous 
just  for  once  ?” 

Doctors,’’  he  assured  her,  “are  never  frivolous.  As  they  grow 
1  older  they  are  allowed  to  relax — to  be  paternal,  jocular,  or  even 
i  cynical ;  but  before  that  happy  state  is  reached  a  sober  demeanour 
is  demanded  to  compensate  for  immaturity— a  bald  patch  often  helps, 
but  my  unruly  mop  gives  me  no  assistance.  Of  course,  a  beard  would 
.help,  but  I  object  to  beards,  and  it  might  tickle  my  patients  when 
I  examine  their  chests.  Besides,  whoever  heard  of  a  benevolent 
I  burglar  with  a  beard  l” 

“Who  told  you  I  .  .  .” 

Clive  laughed.  “That  would  be  telling.’’ 

‘‘Well,  I  know.  And  I  think  Ellen  is  a  beast.” 

“Never  mind.  To  return  to  my  own  special  problems  ;  there  are 
patients  in  this  practice  who  knew  me  in  knickerbockers,  I  can’t  risk 
being  reminded  of  that.  Besides,  if  you  remember,  I  was  frivolous 
once  and  you  didn’t  like  it.” 

“You  were  a  beast.” 

.  ‘  ‘Now  you  see  what  I  should  have  escaped  had  I  been  true  to  my 
principles.”  He  held  out  his  hand.  “I  won’t  say  good-bye  ;  Ellen 
-ells  me  that  you  will  be  at  her  tennis  party  on  the  twentieth.  You 
ought  to  be  quite  fit  to  play  by  then.” 

***** 

Ellen’s  tennis  parties  were  strenuous  and  bracing  ;  'rabbits’  were 
uever  invited  on  Saturdays.  Sports  cars  gathered  in  the  Vicarage 
rive  and  lusty  athletes,  in  spotless  flannels,  accompanied  by  girls  in 
abbreviated  skirts,  invaded  the  tennis  courts  and  got  rid  of  their 
superfluous  energy.  It  was  a  pandemonium  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-/arstairs  avoided  whenever  possible.  Ellen  was  an  excellent  hostess, 
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and  it  was  her  party  now  that  the  two  boys  had  left  home.  Generally, 
some  form  of  tournament  was  arranged  and  the  victors  carried  off  an 
insignificant  trophy  as  a  token  of  their  success. 

“Can  you  play,  Di  ?” 

“Yes.  I’m  allowed  to  do  anything  now.  But  my  partner  won’t 
bless  me  ;  I  haven’t  touched  a  racquet  since  I  hurt  my  ankle.’’ 

“I’ll  let  Clive  have  you,  then  he  can  see  that  you  don’t  overdo  it.’’ 

“A  bit  rough  to  handicap  you  with  one  of  your  own  patients,’’  said 
Diana,  as  she  accompanied  her  partner  on  to  the  court  for  their  first 
set. 

“The  acid  test.  If  it  gives  way  I  shall  be  confounded  as  well  as 
defeated.’’ 

“Do  you  think  it  will  stand  up  to  it  ?” 

“It  ought  to.  But  leave  the  hard  work  to  me  ;  I’m  used  to  it.’’ 

Clive  played  well  that  afternoon.  He  was  anxious  to  spare  his 
partner  and  he  was  determined  to  win.  It  was  to  be  an  omen. 

“How’s  your  volleying?’’ 

“Pretty  good.’’ 

“Then  we’ll  play  the  half-court  game  ;  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
running  about.’’ 

“Leave  it”  .  .  .  “Yours’’  .  .  .  “All  right,  I  can  take  it’’  .  .  . 
“good  shot’’  .  .  . 

He  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once  ;  he  was  inspired  that  after¬ 
noon,  adjusting  his  play  to  the  requirements  of  his  partner  and  never 
allowing  her  to  feel  that  she  was  ‘a  passenger.’  But  he  knew,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  that  she  was  tiring. 

“Would  you  like  to  stop  ?’’ 

“But  we  can’t.  We  are  winning.” 

“There’s  Ellen  to  be  beaten  yet,  and  Fred  Elsom  plays  for 
Cambridge.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  he  plays  for,  we  are  going  to  win.” 

Clive  shook  his  head  :  he  knew  Ellen’s  play  and  young  Elsom’s, 
and  he  knew  that  with  a  tiring  partner  he  hadn’t  a  chance.  Try  as 
they  might  they  could  never  hope  to  beat  that  pair  and  the  result  of 
the  competition  depended  on  the  match. 

“We  can  try,”  he  said.  “But  I  don’t  want  you  to  try  too  hard. 
Let  me  do  all  the  running  about.” 

To  the  spectators  that  game  will  always  be  memorable,  for  Clive 
played  with  a  fierce  determination  which  seemed  almost  out  of  place 
in  that  peaceful  Vicarage  garden.  His  service  was  terrific  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  accurate  ;  his  volleying  at  the  net  gave  no  chance  to 
his  opponents.  Diana  and  Clive  won  the  first  three  games,  but  their 
opponents  drew  level.  Clive’s  service  won  a  love  game,  but  Elsom 
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took  the  match  to  four  all.  Diana,  to  everyone’s  surprise,  won  her 
service,  largely  owing  to  some  faulty  play  by  Ellen.  It  was  four  games 
to  five  now  with  Ellen  serving  ;  but  apparently  she  could  do  nothing 
right,  twice  she  served  double  faults  and  twice  she  drove  straight  at 
that  formidable  figure  at  the  net.  It  was  left  to  Diana  to  complete 
the  i  ictory  with  a  beautiful  fore-hand  shot  across  the  court  which 
Elsom  failed  to  reach.  Young  Elsom  shook  his  head.  It  was  a  lovely 
briar  pipe  and  he  had  hoped  to  win  it.  Never  before  had  he  seen  his 
partner  play  so  badly.  Diana,  breathless  but  triumphant,  limped 
oft  the  court.  r 

“You  played  magnificently,’’  said  Clive.  “But  I  am  afraid  it  was 
too  much  for  the  ankle.  You  are  limping  pretty  badly.’’ 

The  girl  laughed.  It  s  the  other  foot,  you  are  a  doctor  and  ought 
to  have  spotted  that.  The  shoe  was  rubbing  and  I  expect  there’s  a 
blister. 

Ellen  came  up  to  them.  “Well  played,  you  two.  I’ve  had  a  terrible 
lecture  from  my  partner  ;  I  certainly  let  him  down  pretty  badly  and 
!he  doesn  t  like  losing  and  he  did  want  that  pipe.  You’ve  won  a  verv 
mice  handbag,  Di.  Now  come  and  have  a  drink.” 

I  11  drive  you  home,  ’  said  Clive,  when  they  had  refreshed 
-hemselves.  The  ankle  has  had  quite  enough  work  for  one 
day. 

,.  ,Lady  Rowland  met  them  in  the  drive.  “It’s  a  cold  supper  I 
didn  t  know  what  time  you  would  get  back.” 

“I’m  jolly  hungry  and  I’ve  a  blister  on  my  heel,”  said  Diana 
He  s  a  perfect  nigger-driver,  made  me  work  like  a  galley  slave  and 
aere  s  the  prize.” 

Her  mother  turned  to  Clive.  “Is  the  ankle  all  right  ?” 

1 ■  think  can  say  it  is  quite  well.  I  will  put  a  dressing  on 

he  heel  before  I  go.”  b 

“But  you  can  stay  to  supper  ?  I  am  sure  Dr.  Blair  has  cleared 
»ff  your  patients  by  this  time.” 

Clive  stayed  to  supper  and  afterwards  he  sat  out  on  the  veranda 
™  ^iana-  11  rwas  a  perfect  summer’s  evening,  fragrant  with  the 
wilight  scent  of  flowers,  with  trees  and  shrubs  mysterious  in  the 
gathering  gloom  ;  and  in  the  old  oak  at  the  end  of  the  lawn,  from  time 
'O  time,  an  owl  hooted. 

Clive  was  feeling  very  contented  with  life.  His  hostess  had  been 
racious  to  him,  and  Diana  was  resting  happily  in  a  deck-chair  by  his 
Jde.  He  was  feeling  pleasantly  weary,  and  to  think  of  the  tournament 

"born  taStG  thC  SWGetS  °f  victory'  He  did  not  like  young 

“It  has  been  a  wonderful  afternoon,”  said  Diana.  “When  I  hurt 
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my  ankle  I  thought  it  was  the  end  of  my  tennis  for  the  season  ;  and 
look,  it  is  not  even  swollen.” 

She  held  up  a  slim  ankle  for  his  inspection. 

“It  was  not  really  a  very  badsprain,”  he  pointed  out.  ‘‘They  can  be 
quite  as  troublesome  as  a  fracture.  But  I  didn’t  mean  you  to  have  an 
odd  pair,  they  are  far  too  pretty.” 

‘‘So  you  coddled  me.” 

‘‘So  I  coddled  you.” 

For  a  moment  her  hand  rested  lightly  on  his  and  she  looked  up 
in  his  face. 

“Why?” 

He  bent  over  her.  ‘‘Because,  my  dear,  I  love  you  .  .  .  very 
much.”  He  drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

‘‘I  suppose  that  means  you  want  to  marry  me.  Are  you 
proposing  ?” 

‘‘Yes,  I  am.  Will  you  marry  me,  Diana  ?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know.  You  see  I  am  fond  of  you,  Clive,  but  you  are 
much  older  ...  of  course,  I  don’t  mean  in  years — it’s  in  other  ways. 
And  I  want  to  enjoy  myself  for  a  bit  before  I  get  married.  Besides, 
it  is  so  difficult  to  be  sure.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  being  sure 
before  taking  the  plunge,  like  dabbling  ones  toes  in  the  sea  before  going 
in.” 

‘‘We  might  be  engaged  for  a  start ;  then  we  can  see  how  we  get  on. 
There’s  no  need  to  get  married  at  once.” 

It  was  a  compromise,  and  Diana  accepted  it.  ‘‘All  right,  we’ll 

try-” 

It  was  said  casually  and  Clive  had  hoped  for  something  more.  But 
she  was  young  and  her  generation  did  not  believe  in  sentiment. 

‘‘And  your  mother  ?” 

‘‘Oh,  she’ll  approve ;  you  are  sober  and  reliable,  and  she  has  prac¬ 
tically  told  me  that  I  need  someone  sensible  to  look  after  me.  Are 
you  sensible,  Clive  ?” 

‘‘If  love  is  a  sign  of  insanity,  I  am  as  mad  as  a  hatter  ;  for  I  love 
you  more  than  I  can  say.” 

For  a  moment  she  looked  serious.  ‘‘I  don’t  love  like  that,”  she 
said.  ‘‘You  will  have  to  be  content  with  something  less.” 

Clive  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  which  he  found  very  difficult 
to  analyse.  He  was  engaged  to  the  girl  he  had  come  to  love,  and  Lady 
Rowland  had  given  them  her  blessing.  She  was  only  forty-two  herself 
and  not  too  old  to  feel  the  thrill  of  romance.  But  Clive  could  not  iind 
anything  very  romantic  in  his  engagement  and  his  analysis  was  dis¬ 
passionate.  He  loved  Diana,  and  would  have  loved  her  even  more 
had  she  been  less  self-possessed  and  more  spontaneous.  Her  love  for 
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'  him  was  qualified  by  a  doubt  as  to  its  stability,  and  that  robbed  it  of 
perfection.  But  perhaps  it  was  only  a  natural  reticence  and,  in  any 
case,  it  was  better  than  an  abject  surrender  which  would  have  left 
him  with  no  more  kingdoms  to  conquer.  A  busy  general  practitioner 
must  seem  pretty  formidable  to  a  girl  of  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Clive’s  corner  of  the  practice  grew ;  Blair’s  patients  were  no 
longer  necessary  to  cover  his  deficiences.  It  even  looked  as  though 
before  long  a  third  partner  might  be  required.  Diana’s  engagement 
was  now  many  months  old  and  it  had  made  little  difference  to  her 
way  of  life,  she  still  enjoyed  the  society  of  any  young  man  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  available.  The  gossips  said  she  was  a  flirt  and  were  now 
associating  her  name  with  that  of  young  Elsom,  who  had  come  down 
from  Cambridge  and  was  assisting  his  father  in  the  profitable  business 
of  auctioneer  and  land-agent. 

It  was  a  matter  with  which  Clive  was  reluctant  to  interfere,  for 
the  practice  claimed  much  of  his  time  and  he  did  not  want  Diana  to 
feel  that  marriage  would  place  her  behind  bars.  She  was  not  yet  twenty 
and  an  old  head  on  Diana’s  shoulders  would  have  been  grotesque  ; 
but  Clive  was  human,  restraint  had  fanned  the  flame  of  his  love  and 
he  grudged  the  smiles  she  so  freely  bestowed  on  her  satellites.  Lady 
Rowland,  too,  was  beginning  to  lose  some  of  her  faith  in  the  stabilizing 
effect  of  an  engagement. 

“I  am  not  one  of  Mr.  Elsom’s  admirers,”  she  confessed  to  Clive, 
one  evening,  when  Diana  had  gone  off  to  a  subscription  dance  with  the 
young  auctioneer.  ‘‘His  half-blue,  or  whatever  they  give  you  at 
Cambridge  for  playing  lawn-tennis,  seems  to  have  given  him  an  idea 
that  he  is  irresistible  in  other  accomplishments  besides  tennis.” 

Clive  sucked  at  his  pipe  ;  even  when  it  was  out  it  gave  him  con¬ 
solation  in  moments  of  depression,  and  recently  Diana’s  conduct  had 
depressed  him. 

‘‘She  will  be  twenty  this  year,”  he  said,  at  last,  ‘‘on  the  thirty-first 
of  March,  a  date  she  took  care  that  I  should  never  forget.  I  was 
thinking  we  might  be  married  in  the  autumn.” 

‘‘Have  you  suggested  it  to  her  ?” 

‘‘No.  You  see  she  told  me  quite  plainly,  when  we  were  engaged, 
that  she  wanted  to  enjoy  herself  before  she  was  married.  It  sounded 
rather  as  though  marriage  was  a  state  of  perpetual  misery,  as  the 
music-hall  artist  loves  to  depict  it.” 

‘‘I  don’t  understand  her.” 

‘‘Apparently  Diana  sees  it  like  that,  so  I  have  had  to  be  very 
careful.  Married  to  a  busy  general  practitioner  is  probably  not  her 
idea  of  enjoyment  and  there  is  not  very  much  spare  time  even  for 
making  love.” 

‘‘I  think  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  talk  it  over  with  her. 
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I  know  she  loves  you  for  she  has  told  me  so  ;  after  all,  love  is  the  best 
foundation  for  a  happy  marriage  and  will  probably  survive  her  craving 
for  amusement.” 

To  Clive  s  surprise  Diana  was  quite  willing  to  be  married  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  it  was  evident  that,  now,  she  did  not  regard  an  early 
marriage  as  any  bar  to  having  a  good  time.  She  would  be  her  own 
mistress  and  free  to  dispose  of  her  time  as  she  pleased.  Matrimony, 
to  her  wider  outlook,  represented  freedom  and  not  bondage,  and 
Clive  would  belong  to  her.  But  behind  it  all  was  a  lingering  doubt — 
t\\  o  of  her  school  friends  had  married  unhappily  and  they  too  had 
fancied  that  they  had  found  the  right  man. 

One  of  them  had  told  Diana  the  story  of  her  disillusionment.  It 
had  come  with  the  first  intimacies  of  married  life,  and  the  tragic 
confession  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  Diana’s  mind.  It  ought  to 
be  possible  to  prevent  such  a  disaster — a  week  or  two  spent  together 
before  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken  would  surely  be  a  wise  pre¬ 
caution.  The  time  was  short  and  Diana  realized  how  little  she  really 
knew  about  this  man  she  had  promised  to  marry. 

But  she  loved  Clive  and  something,  which  would  not  be  disputed, 
told  her  that  she  would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  His  mind,  it  was  true 
was  shut  away  from  her  behind  the  reserve  demanded  by  his  work  ; 

-  even  his  body  was  unfamiliar  and  might  be  repulsive  to  her  fastidious 
taste.  That  was  the  tragedy  which  had  shattered  Julie’s  romance 
But  these  were  matters  she  could  not  discuss  even  with  her  mother  • 
and  now,  with  Clive’s  strong  arm  around  her,  she  found  it  easy  to  give 
I  her  consent,  for  her  misgivings  could  not  be  dispelled  by  delay  and 
•could  only  be  overcome  by  experience. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  September  and  for  Clive 
Maitland  the  whole  of  life  wras  transformed — the  spring  flowers  had 
never  seemed  more  gay,  the  birds  had  never  sung  so  sweetly,  the  air 
■was  charged  with  some  intoxicating  essence  which  filled  him  with 
delight.  And  Diana,  in  his  company,  would  forget  her  fears  ;  but  the 
memory  of  Julie  s  stricken  face  and  tearful  confession  was  ever  present 
n  her  subconscious  mind— possibly  Julie  had  loved  Louis  quite  as 
irondly  as  she  loved  Clive,  yet  that  love  was  shattered  in  a  night.  It  was 
ill  wrong  that  convention  disallowed  the  only  means  of  preventing 
such  a  disaster.  6 

Clive,  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  struggle  taking  place  in  Diana’s 
;nmd  was  enjoying  himself  prodigiously— the  practice  was  doing 
well,  his  patients  were  responsive,  he  was  playing  excellent  tennis 
and  the  evenings  of  spring  and  early  summer  were  fragrant  with* 
lowers  and  Diana.  b 

But  hate  does  not  tolerate  too  much  happiness  and  her  jealous 
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finger  pointed  at  Clive  Maitland.  Not  that  it  was  really  Fate  which 
made  him  prick  his  finger  with  the  scalpel  he  had  used  to  open  young 
Whybrow’s  whitlow  ;  it  was  absent-mindedness,  probably  connected 
with  his  impending  marriage.  But  the  result  was  disastrous  and 
for  three  long  weeks  Dr.  Blair  fought  to  save  his  partner’s  arm. 

When  the  danger  was  over  the  senior  partner  relieved  his  mind  by 
delivering  a  lecture  to  the  invalid.  Blair  was  a  confirmed  bachelor 
and,  even  now,  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  Clive’s  marriage. 

“Now  you  see  what  comes  of  contemplating  matrimony,”  he 
grumbled.  “You  prick  yourself,  you  get  a  septic  firger,  you  nearly 
lose  your  arm,  and  now,  I  suppose,  I  shall  have  to  go  on  doing  all  the 
work  whilst  you  take  a  holiday  to  get  back  your  strength.  Never 
in  my  life  have  I  met  the  woman  I  would  trust  with  all  my  worldly 
goods.  No,  my  boy,  remember  it  is  only  the  female  mosquito  which 
sucks  blood,  and  the  predatory  instinct  is  inherent  in  the  sex  through¬ 
out  the  whole  animal  kingdom.” 

‘‘If  your  advice  were  universally  accepted  it  would  somewhat 
reduce  the  population  ;  and,  in  any  case,  I  can  start  work  almost  at 
once  ;  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  have  a  holiday  before  September.” 

‘‘Are  you  looking  after  the  case,  or  am  I  ?” 

‘‘I  only  meant  .  . 

‘‘I  don’t  care  what  you  meant.  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  be 
argued  with  by  a  stripling  who  came  into  the  world  after  I  was 
qualified  ?  I  say  you  need  a  holiday  now  and  you  will  do  what  you 
are  told.” 

Clive  laughed  He  knew  Blair’s  outbursts  too  well  to  take  them 
very  seriously 

‘‘Very  well,  where  shall  I  go  ?” 

‘‘Somewhere  on  the  east  coast;  it  is  more  bracing  than  this  hole — 
Broadstairs,  Margate,  Ramsgate  .  .  .  wherever  you  please.” 

‘‘I’ll  go  to  Margate,  I  like  shrimps.” 

‘‘Very  well.  Go  and  eat  shrimps  for  three  weeks  ;  bathe,  if  the 
water  is  warm,  and  get  all  the  sunshine  you  can — but  not  too  much 
at  first.  People  always  seem  to  forget  that  too  much  sun  can  be  as 
harmful  as  too  little.” 

Clive’s  illness  did  much  to  convince  Diana  that  she  was  really  in 
love.  Many  times  in  the  past  she  had  imagined  herself  to  be  in  that 
happy  state,  but  this  was  different  as  she  had  realized  during  those 
five  anxious  days  when  he  was  in  danger.  She  had  slept  badly,  eaten 
little  and  prayed  for  his  recovery — a  triad  of  unfamiliars  obviously 
the  result  of  some  unique  experience,  which  she  interpreted  as  love. 
But,  as  Clive  began  to  recover,  the  doubts  came  back  and  the  story  of 
Julie  returned  to  torment  her.  She  was  going  to  take  an  irrevocable 
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step  without  knowing  whether  it  would  lead  to  happiness  or  not  .  .  . 
and,  now,  Clive  was  going  away  for  three  weeks  to  Margate. 

Her  mind  worked  rapidly  ;  she  wrote  to  a  school-friend  who  lived 
at  \\  estgate,  asking  if  she  could  put  her  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  giving 
othei  confidential  details.  Two  days  later  a  pressing  invitation  arrived. 

^Y\ho  is  your  correspondent,  Di  ?” 

Molly  Arkwright  ;  you  remember  her,  she  was  in  Paris  with  me. 
She  wants  me  to  go  to  Westgate  for  a  few  days.” 

It  will  do  you  good  to  get  away,  dear,  after  all  your  anxiety.” 

Diana  went  round  the  table  and  kissed  her  mother  ;  she  was 
feeling  mean. 

***** 

The  Cliff e  Hotel,  Margate,  is  well-placed,  for  it  stands  in  splendid 
isolation  like  a  gigantic  finger  pointing  out  to  sea.  On  one  side  a 
cutting  leads  down  to  the  shore  ;  on  the  other  is  an  open  space  with 
a  sun  ven  bandstand  where,  during  the  season,  entertainment  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  first-class  concert  party  or  a  military  band.  The  tip  of  the 
_nger  almost  touches  the  broad  promenade  thronged  with  a  gaily- 
dressed  crowd  during  the  summer  months.  Here,  Clive  booked  a  room 
and  proceeded  to  follow  out  his  partner’s  instructions. 

Ah  eady  the  crowds  were  collecting.  Concert  parties  wrere  becoming 
popular,  the  bathing  huts  were  well  patronized  and  the  vendors  of 
ice-cream  and  shrimps  were  doing  a  brisk  trade.  In  the  less  aristo¬ 
cratic  district,  down  by  the  harbour,  rifles  were  cracking  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  booths,  torches  flared  over  the  winkle  stalls,  pennies  flowed  into 
the  automatic  machines  and  the  turnstiles  on  the  pier  chattered 
rnerrily,  whilst  the  sands  were  alive  with  holiday-makers  playing  games, 
astening  to  nigger  minstrels  or  indulging  their  murderous  instincts 
oy  watching  the  oft-repeated  drama  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

For  a  few  days  Clive  wandered  about  exploring  the  place.  By 
-omparison  \\  himplesea  seemed  dead.  The  air  he  breathed  was  like  a 
amic  ;  he  was  always  hungry,  he  slept  well  and  he  dreamt  of  Diana. 

.  the  third  day  he  bathed,  but  the  sea  was  still  too  cold  and  his 
circulation  had  not  recovered  sufficiently  to  neutralize  the  shock. 

er  unch,  he  lay  down  in  his  room,  feeling  intensely  miserable. 
Ihe  telephone  by  his  bedside  disturbed  him.  It  was  a  message  to 
ay  that  a  lady  had  called  to  see  him  and  was  waiting  in  the  lounge. 

downstairs,  he  found  Diana  looking  cool  and  attractive  in  a  white 
sique  frock  and  a  small  straw  hat  set  jauntily  on  the  side  of  her  head, 
ffie  came  forward  to  greet  him  with  a  smile  on  her  face  which  betrayed 
-  lurking  anxiety  wuth  regard  to  her  reception. 

Di !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?” 
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“Staying  at  Westgate  with  the  Arkwrights.  They  sent  me  an 
invitation  a  few  days  before  you  left,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice 
surprise  for  you.” 

“It’s  fine,  darling.  I  was  feeling  pretty  lonely.” 

“Then  you  can  give  me  some  tea  and  we  will  go  for  a  walk  after¬ 
wards.” 

Clive  had  forgotten  all  about  his  depression  ;  he  realized,  now, 
that  the  result  of  his  frigid  bathe  had  been  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
Diana  could  not  share  his  enjoyment.  She  liked  cold  water. 

“How  long  are  you  staying  ?” 

“A  few  days  or  perhaps  longer,  no  definite  time  was  mentioned. 
Mumsie  says  I  can  be  away  as  long  as  I  like.” 

He  ordered  tea  and  entertained  her  with  a  description  of  Margate 
as  it  appeared  to  a  Whimplesea  limpet. 

“In  fact,”  she  observed,  when  he  had  finished,  “it  is  the  sort  of 
place  where  one  can  forget  stupid  old  conventions,  eat  winkles  with  a 
pin,  wear  no  stockings,  dance  round  the  bandstand,  kiss  in  public 
and  have  shies  at  Aunt  Sally.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  that  depends  upon  the  individual.” 

Diana  laughed.  “Yes.  I  suppose  it  does.  You  looked  round  the 
lounge,  when  you  saw  me,  and  finally  decided  to  shake  hands.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  you  had  kissed  me  and  made  them 
all  jealous.” 

“I  have  to  go  easy,  my  dear.  Just  at  present  I  am  only  a  conval¬ 
escent,  but  when  that  stage  is  over  you  will  probably  have  no  cause  to 
complain.” 

For  two  hours  after  tea  they  sauntered  along  the  promenade  and 
he  introduced  Diana  to  the  bathing  pool,  the  arcade,  the  pier  and  the 
harbour. 

“I  must  get  back  by  seven,”  she  told  him.  “Unfortunately,  even 
an  unconventional  atmosphere  does  not  free  one  from  certain  social 
obligations  and  we  dine  at  seven-thirty.” 

He  went  with  her  to  the  bus  terminus  and  kissed  her  when  she  left 
him. 

“For  that,”  said  Diana,  “I  will  have  tea  with  you  again  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Molly  Arkwright  was  only  two  years  older  than  her  guest  and  the 
two  girls  had  much  in  common.  Both  had  learnt  in  Paris  many  things 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  educational  syllabus,  and  Molly  was 
quite  willing  to  help  her  friend  in  any  way  possible.  She  knew  and, 
to  some  extent,  understood  Diana’s  misgivings.  Clive  had  been  over 
to  tea  and  Molly  had  been  a  little  awed  by  his  serious  expression  and 
thoughtful  conversation.  That  it  was  due  to  a  natural  shyness  amongst 
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strangers  she  would  have  found  hard  to  believe,  for  he  appeared  self- 
possessed  and  at  his  ease. 

Diana  was  beginning  to  understand  her  man,  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  only  a  rigid  self-control  which  had  enabled  him  to  become  a 
successful  doctor.  But  in  that  self-control  she  found  a  cause  for 
.anxiety,  for  it  was  a  mysterious  force  which  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  in  the  unknown  dangers  lie  hid.  At  Whimplesea  their 
association  had  been  so  much  on  the  surface  ;  here  she  felt  that  the 
great  opportunity  had  come.  It  was  a  fantastic  scheme  which  had 
brought  her  to  Westgate,  but,  already,  she  felt  that  she  was  beginning 
to  understand  Clive  better.  His  work  was  banished  from  his  mind, 
the  professional  mask  was  removed,  and  Diana  saw,  for  the  first  time,* 
the  simplicity  and  humanity  of  the  man  she  loved.  It  would  be  better 
to  trust  him  than  to  try  to  trick  him  into  compliance — better  to 
explain  everything. 

Her  opportunity  came  the  following  Sunday.  In  the  morning  they 
lad  been  to  church  together  and,  afterwards,  Clive  had  given  her 
unch  at  the  hotel. 

“What  would  you  like  to  do  this  afternoon  ?”  he  asked. 

“Sit  on  the  shore  and  talk,  it’s  too  hot  to  walk  far,  and  we  can 
get  a  couple  of  deck-chairs  down  there.” 

“All  right.  I  shall  probably  go  to  sleep,  but  you  mustn’t  mind 
hat.  I  was  told  to  get  plenty  of  sleep.” 

“You  may  sleep  later,  but  I  want  to  talk  first.” 

She  had  spoken  more  seriously  than  usual  and  for  a  moment 
Clive  was  afraid.  The  mind  of  a  woman,  even  to  the  man  who  loves 
uer,  is  a  chamber  locked  and  barred.  Intruders  receive  no  welcome, 
-eeping  Toms  peep  in  vain.  Clive  prided  himself  on  a  certain  degree 
:  f  psychic  insight,  but  he  had  never  really  understood  Diana’s  attitude 
towards  their  marriage  ;  indeed,  he  had  never  felt  entirely  secure  of 
'  er  love. 

“Well,”  he  said,  when  they  were  comfortably  settled  in  two  deck- 
Ihairs,  shaded  by  a  gigantic  red  umbrella  which  they  had  hired  with 
lie  chairs.  “What  is  the  serious  matter  my  lady  has  to  discuss?” 

Diana  told  him  the  tragic  story  of  Julie’s  marriage.  “You  see,” 
ie  went  on,  “Julie  loved  him  very  much  before  they  were  married, 
fterwards,  it  all  went  wrong.  She  discovered  something  which 
rade  love  impossible.  If  they  had  lived  together  for  a  time,  before 
aey  took  the  final  step,  she  would  have  found  out  and  would  not  have 
£d  herself  to  a  man  she  could  not  love.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  prevent 

•  •  •  that  is  why  I  came  here.  You  see  .  . 

“Yes,  I  see.  You  thought  we  might  have  an  experimental  honey- 
won  down  here.  But  you  forgot  one  very  important  thing— 1  am 
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a  doctor  and  you  are  one  of  my  patients.  The  General  Medical  Council 
would,  I  fear,  not  approve  of  such  an  experiment.  They  would  blame 
me  and  strike  me  oft  the  medical  register.  No,  my  dear,  that  scheme 
would  never  work  ;  it  never  could,  for  the  conditions  are  artificial 
and  the  result  would  tell  you  nothing.  Faith  is  essential  in  a  marriage 
contract,  and  if,  with  faith,  there  is  love  it  is  not  likely  to  go  wrong. 
The  critical  time  is  not  the  first  week  or  two  it  is  the  first  few  years,  and 
the  key  to  success  is  to  be  found  in  unselfishness  and  a  determination 
not  to  let  it  fail.” 

“You  have  missed  your  vocation  :  that  should  have  been  from  a 
pulpit,  not  a  deck-chair.” 

“I’m  sorry,  dear,  I  didn’t  mean  to  preach,  but  it  is  so  terribly 
important— our  love.  I  have  never  looked  on  marriage  as  a  state  of 
bondage  ;  it  is  a  free  alliance,  and  you  will  be  free  to  work  out  your 
own  life  on  your  own  lines,  remembering,  of  course,  your  promises.” 

“But  you  can’t  honour  a  person  unless  he  deserves  it,  and  obedience 
depends  upon  what  you  are  told  to  do.  I  suppose,  if  a  woman  married 
a  burglar  by  mistake,  she  would  not  be  expected  to  fulfil  her  contract 
by  helping  him  to  crack  a  crib  and  then  sit  by  his  side,  wrapped  in 
admiration,  whilst  he  sorted  the  swag.” 

“That,  Di,  is  a  quibble,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Whatever  your 
fears  of  matrimony  may  be  they  do  not  include  any  misgivings  with 
regard  to  my  status  as  a  law-abiding  citizen.” 

“You  are  a  dear  old  sobersides,  I  am  going  to  kiss  you,  and  there 
are  lots  of  people  looking  on.  You  need  education  and  this  is  lesson 
number  one.  ...  So  !  And  so  !” 

Diana  stayed  for  two  weeks  at  Westgate  and  then  returned  home, 
Clive  followed  a  few  days  later.  He  was  feeling  quite  well  again,  and 
looking  forward  to  doing  all  the  work  during  his  partner’s  absence. 
Blair  was  evidently  glad  to  have  him  back  again,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  manner  which  qualified  his  welcome — something  more 
than  his  habitual  reserve. 

For  several  days  Clive  was  conscious  of  this  barrier  ;  it  even 
seemed  to  cut  across  their  medical  relationship.  The  old  friendly 
spirit  had  departed  and  Blair  seemed  to  have  changed  ;  he  was  irritable 
and  inclined  to  be  critical  of  his  partner’s  work. 

One  morning  Clive  felt  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  it  was 
beginning  to  get  on  his  nerves. 

“Look  here,  Blair,”  he  said.  “What  is  the  matter  ?  Ever  since  I 
returned  you  have  been  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.” 

“I'm  glad  you  have  spoken,”  said  the  Scot.  “Probably  I  ought  to 
have  spoken  myself,  but  I  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  matter.  It 
was  H unstable.  He  came  to  see  me  one  day  with  the  usual  palaver 
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about  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  practice.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  havering  about,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  were  living  with  Miss  Rowland  in  a  hotel  at  Margate. 

■  patients  ^arefuI  t0  remind  me  that  the  young  lady  is  one  of  your 

“And  you  believed  him  ?” 

i  He  seemed  to  have  all  the  evidence  necessary — quite  enough 
Ihe  pointed  out.  for  the  General  Medical  Council  to  adjudicate-his 

rtW  rnrnTfTt0  adiudicate  apon.  I  told  him  to  go  to  the  devfl 
ithat  I  didn  t  believe  a  word  of  it.  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  your  character.  But  ...”  eping 

‘But,  you  were  not  sure  l” 

dt  was  not  easy  to  know  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  ” 

of  defending  ^rnyselh  ”  ‘°  **  S“de  With°Ut  ^  me  a 

.  •  ^un:?table  dad  sh°t  his  bolt ;  he  was  not  sure  enough  of  himself 

a  hbel  suit  ;  so  I  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the  matter  rest  ” 

,  r  Jhe  ca»tlon  of  the  Scot,  but  rather  unfair  to  me,  and  dangerous 
”  practlc*r  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Diana  was  staying  at  Westgate 
with  her  friends  the  Arkwrights,  and,  though  it  may^eem  to  you 

AsbDra  HlffKr0-’  fshe  wanted  t0  see  as  much  of  me  as  possible. 
A  ,  ,  ’  h '  nbtaldej  mformant  noted,  she  was  often  in  the  Clide 
Motei,  where  we  had  tea  and  other  meals  together  in  the  public  rooms. 

t  She  s  ep*  at  ^  estgate  in  her  friends’  house  and,  so  far  as 

dote°lW’  If  thprp61  V1Slted  a£y  roo.m  al?ove  ground  level  at  the  Cliffe 

vEiVL  If uth  -G  ai!y  °ther  pomts  ln  Dr-  Hunstable’s  indictment 

vhich  need  answering  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so.”  ictment 

I  am  sorry,  Clive.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  I  never  trust 

one  never  knows  what  a  man 

‘‘You  have  missed  a  great  deal  of  the  happiness  of  life.” 

ented  r  had  ^  W°rk’  my  pipe  and  my  dog>  and  have  been  con- 

“That  seems  rather  sad.” 

11  suppose  d  does  •  •  •  to  a  man  in  love.  But  we  are  not 

II  made  the  same,  and  we  do  not  all  want  the  same  things  ” 

Au.C-1S  °nly  one  thing  1  want  at  the  present  time  ”  said  CHvp 
and  that  is  to  give  Hunstable  the  fright  of  his  life  ” 

1  should  leave  it  alone.” 

^tl’fLh;m^hAk  f,hat  1?is  filthy  insinuations  are  correct  !  No 
i  ith” you°as^principalSwitn^s0  °^1Ze  ”  1,11  ^  ‘’im  “  the  Law  Court* 
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Dr.  Hunstable  was  a  weak  man,  a  man  with  flabby  hands,  who 
perspired  freely  and  did  not  believe  in  running  unnecessary  risks. 
His) visit  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  inspired  by  a  momentary  elation  on 
hearing  about  the  Cliffe  Hotel  from  one  of  his  patients  who  was  a 
notorious  gossip  and  a  talented  liar.  On  the  evidence  available  she 
had  concocted  a  story  which  left  little  to  the  imagination.  The  doctor 
knew  that  Clive  was  away,  and  a  few  careful  inquiries  informed  him 
that  Diana  was  not  at  home  either.  A  visit  to  Blair  seemed  the  most 
promising  line  of  attack  on  this  upstart  who  had  robbed  him  of  so 
many  patients.  Blair  was  a  dour  Scot  and  a  notorious  woman-hater  ; 
he  would  never  tolerate  such  conduct. 

Dr.  Hunstable  paid  his  visit  and  told  his  story.  When  he  came 
away  he  began  to  question  his  own  conduct.  Perhaps  he  should  have 
waited  until  he  was  certain  ;  his  source  of  information  was  unreliable  ; 
if  Blair  took  a  serious  view  of  the  matter,  and  Maitland  were  innocent, 
there  would  be  good  grounds  for  a  libel  suit.  Above  all  things  Dr. 
Hunstable  feared  the  Law  Courts  ;  it  was  this  fear  that  had  made  him 
reject  all  drastic  lines  of  treatment — he  was  a  creature  of  small  doses, 
moderate  stimulants  and  much  talk  ;  he  never  gave  anaesthetics  or 
used  the  knife,  if  he  could  help  it,  and  was  famous  for  saving  his 
patients  at  the  critical  moment  from  certain  diseases  which  threatened 
their  existence.  Many  were  the  sore  throats  which  he  had  saved  from 
becoming  diphtheria,  and  the  common  colds  which,  thanks  to  his 
efforts,  had  failed  to  turn  into  pneumonia.  Here,  Dr.  Hunstable  was 
on  safe  ground,  for  nobody  could  prove  him  a  liar  and  there  is  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  boasting  that  you  have  only  just  escaped  a  serious 
attack  of  diphtheria  or  pneumonia.  Human  beings  love  the  limelight 
and  there  is  small  glory  in  a  sore  throat  or  common  cold.  But  in  the 
case  of  Clive  Maitland’s  misdoings  he  was  on  less  sure  ground  and  he 
began  to  worry  about  the  possible  result  of  his  visit  to  Dr.  Blair. 

He  found  the  result  on  his  breakfast  table,  ten  days  later,  in  the 
form  of  a  lawyer’s  letter.  It  had  the  usual  incoherence  of  a  legal 
document  but  its  general  meaning  was  evident — he  was  threatened 
with  a  suit  for  libel.  A  hurried  visit  to  his  informant  was  not  helpful, 
for  the  lady  disclaimed  any  responsibility  and  acknowledged  that  she 
had  no  evidence  to  support  her  story.  A  visit  to  Dr.  Blair  was  even 
more  unsatisfactory  for  he  received  a  message  that  the  doctor  was 
too  busy  to  see  him.  The  lawyer  was  frigidly  polite  but  referred  the 
visitor  to  his  client,  and  the  last  thing  Dr.  Hunstable  wanted  to  do 
was  to  have  an  interview  with  Clive.  He  remembered  his  last  visit, 
and  his  ignominious  retreat.  The  young  doctor  represented  a  new 
school  which  scorned  the  timid  procrastinations  of  the  past  and 
believed  in  bold  and  active  treatment  :  he  was  a  product  of  a  new 
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teaching  which  had  abandoned  the  ancient  shibboleths  and  rationalized 
its  methods.  But,  at  all  costs,  these  proceedings  must  be  stopped 
for  he  was  sure,  now,  that  what  he  had  been  told  was  false. 

He  telephoned  for  an  appointment  and  was  told  that  the  doctor 
would  be  able  to  see  him  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  an  earlier 
appointment  was  impossible  as  Dr.  Maitland  was  very  busy.  He 
remembered  his  first  visit  and  the  empty  waiting-room.  To  restore 
Ins  sense  of  importance  he  would  have  been  late  had  he  not  been  afraid 
that,  m  that  case,  Clive  would  refuse  to  see  him  at  all.  As  it  was,  he 
arrived  punctually  at  nine  o’clock  and  was  ushered  by  a  smart  maid 
into  the  consulting-room.  Clive,  who  was  seated  at  his  desk,  pointed 
to  a  chair.  Dr.  Hunstable  sat  down  and  waited  whilst  his  host  com¬ 
pleted  some  notes  he  was  making. 

“You  will  forgive  my  reception,  Dr.  Hunstable.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  you  will  hardly  expect  it  to  be  more  cordial.” 

Dr.  Hunstable  gave  a  grunt  which  might  have  signified  either 
assent  or  disapproval. 

“May  I  ask  the  reason  for  this  visit  ?” 

“I  came  on  the  advice  of  your  lawyer.” 

“About  the  libel  suit  ?” 

\  es.  I  feel  that  I  was  perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  my  conclusions, 
.and  that  .  er  .  .  .  my  visit  to  your  partner  was  ill-advised.” 
^  j^ou  pVjls. 1  .l"0  w^hdraw  the  allegations  made  at  your  interview 

t  That  is  so.  I  gather  that  I  was  misinformed.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  capable  of  realizing  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  You  not  only  bring  a  charge  which  invalidates  my  partner 
ship  agreement,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  you  tarnish  the  good 
name  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  engaged.  I  am  informed  that  I  can 
obtain  heavy  damages  against  you  for  a  libel  which  might  have  seriously 
prejudiced  my  financial  position,  and  I  really  can  see  no  reason  why 
1  should  not  proceed  with  the  suit.”  J 

“I  am  willing  to  apologize  and  to  sign  a  statement  that  there  were 
no  grounds  for  the  charges  brought  against  you.” 

I  fear  that  an  apology  is  not  of  much  value  and,  as  nobody  would 
oeheve  the  accusation  you  have  brought,  there  is  no  need  for  a  state¬ 
ment  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  you  regret  your  action 
-  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

“Then  you  will  not  go  on  with  the  case  ?” 

“I  can  make  no  promises.  You  will  probably  hear  from  my  lawyer 
:n  a  few  days  time.  J  y 

Clive  rang  the  bell  and,  this  time,  Dr.  Hunstable  was  formally 
escorted  to  the  front  door.  * 
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When  they  next  met,  Clive  told  his  partner  that  he  did  not  think 
Dr.  Hunstable  would  give  any  more  trouble. 

“He  has  offered  to  apologize.” 

“I  suppose  I  ought  to  do  the  same,”  said  Blair.  “But  the  trouble 
is,  Clive,  that  I  can’t  keep  pace  with  things.  Young  people  have 
their  own  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  ‘Freedom’  has  become  a 
sort  of  password  to  a  better  world  and  nobody  seems  able  to  define  it.” 

“We  can’t,”  Clive  admitted,  “because  our  ideas  on  Freedom  are 
constantly  changing  as  we  grow  older.  I  expect  when  I  am  married 
mine  will  change  again.” 

“I  think,”  said  Blair,  drily,  “that  is  extremely  likely.  Married 
life,  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  not  conducive  to  freedom  either  of  thought 
or  action.  I  have  too  often  watched  a  smart,  happy  girl  turn  in  a 
few  years  into  a  bedraggled  drudge,  abused  by  her  husband  and 
tormented  by  a  family  of  small  children  whom  she  has  neither  the 
time,  ability  nor  means  to  bring  up  properly.” 

“But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.” 

“Yes,  I  admit  it  is  mainly  a  financial  and  social  problem,  a  question 
of  ways  and  means.  Some  day  it  may  be  remedied  but  I  think  the 
remedy  will  involve  less  freedom,  not  more.” 

“A  debate  on  freedom  is  not  an  apology,”  Clive  reminded  him. 

“No,  I  suppose  it  is  not,  but  it  was  your  views  on  the  subject 
which  made  me  have  misgivings  with  regard  to  your  conduct.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  one  day,  a  trial  honeymoon  may  be  regarded  as 
ethically  sound  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Medical 
Council  before  a  general  practitioner  can  sample  one  of  his  patients.” 

“That  is  rather  a  crude  way  of  putting  it.” 

‘  ‘At  least  it  has  the  merit  of  honesty  ;  and  you  can  take  it  as  an 
apology.” 

♦  *  *  * 

The  summer  passed  and  September  drew  near.  Diana  and  her 
mother  were  occupied  with  preparations  for  the  wedding  and,  with 
Blair  away,  Clive  was  too  busy  to  do  more  than  applaud  their  efforts 
and  prepare  his  small  house  for  the  bride’s  reception.  Painters  and 
paper-hangers  were  at  work  on  the  exotic  colour-scheme  which  Diana 
had  ordained.  The  consulting-room  and  miniature  dispensary  alone 
remained  as  they  were — a  testimonial,  as  that  impertinent  damsel 
maintained,  to  his  blameless  past. 

“Will  you  be  lonely  without  me  ?”  Diana  asked  her  mother  one 
day. 

“You  will  not  be  far  away  and  Rose  and  cook  will  look  after  me.” 

“You  haven’t  answered  my  question.” 
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“The  house  will  seem  quiet  without  you.” 

“Peaceful,  you  mean.  But  you  ought  to  many  again,  mother 
mine.” 

“I  thought  at  your  age  forty-five  was  regarded  as  about  the 
limit  !” 

ou  are  not  forty-five,  and  the  man  who  got  you  would  be  lucky.” 

I  was  lucky  once  ;  I  don  t  think  I  will  try  again.  We  were  very 
haPPy>  your  father  and  I,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  now.  I 
hope,  my  dear,  that  you  will  be  as  happy.” 

“I  will  be  a  model  of  wifely  virtue.  It  won’t  be  easy,  for  Clive 
can  be  very  pig-headed.  He  was  over  the  consulting-room  when  I 
suggested  a  vermilion  wallpaper  to  cheer  up  his  victims.  He  actually 
told  luc  the  other  day  that  a  paper  I  wanted  for  the  dining-room 
reminded  him  of  a  Chinaman  with  erythema  multiforme.” 

“I  expect  you  were  equal  to  the  occasion.” 

“I  don’t  know.  A  doctor’s  vocabulary  gives  him  an  unfair  advant¬ 
age.  One  never  knows  whether  it  is  an  insult,  a  compliment  or  merely 
casual  conversation.  Of  course  it’s  all  right  with  patients,  they  love 
rto  have  a  disease  with  a  long  Latin  name  ;  it  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
[importance.  But  it’s  definitely  a  flop  when  one  is  discussing  house 
decoration.” 

I  think,  Hi,  that  Clive  is  a  subtle  humorist.  You  may  remember 
a  certain  prescription.  Also,  he  never  laughs  at  his  own  jokes.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  a  subtle  humorist  for  a  husband,  I  want  some¬ 
body  I  can  understand.” 

Lady  Rowland  stooped  over  her  work.  She  knew  Diana’s  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  had  done  her  best  to  overcome  them.  But,  even 
now,  she  was  afraid  that  the  girl  might  refuse  to  be  married. 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  worry,  dear,”  she  said,  at  last,  “there  is 
nothing  very  complex  about  Clive  ;  it  is  only  that  he  is  a  doctor  and 
not  yet  quite  sure  of  himself.  You  will  be  able  to  help  him.” 

The  girl’s  face  brightened.  “That  would  be  lovely,”  she  said. 
‘I  should  feel  so  superior  helping  an  M.D.” 

“He  will  need  help,  Di.  A  doctor’s  life  is  not  an  easy  one— there 
are  plenty  of  worries,  and  you  must  remember  that  he  is  never  allowed 
to  show  that  he  is  worried,  except  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home. 
After  all,  a  man,  even  a  doctor,  is  only  a  grown  up  boy.” 

_  “ri1  look  after  him,”  said  Diana.  “And,  if  he  gives  me  any  more 
-jreek  or  Latin  I  shall  treat  him  as  though  he  really  were  a  schoolboy  ” 

Lady  Rowland  had  solved  Diana’s  problem.  She  had  appealed 
:o  that  love  of  service  which  every  woman  possesses  in  some  degree  • 
she  had  made  Clive  the  recipient  and  Diana  the  donor  ;  she  had 
emphasized  the  dependence  of  a  man  upon  the  woman  he  loves  ;  she 
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had  stirred  the  mother  instinct.  It  was  an  entirely  new  aspect  for, 
hitherto,  Diana  had  placed  Clive  on  an  inaccessible  pedestal  and  merely 
hoped  that  there  might  be  no  flaw  in  the  statue.  Now,  he  was  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood  to  be  cherished  and,  if  necessary,  humoured. 

%  He  He  H* 

Clive  little  realized,  when  he  held  his  bride  in  his  arms,  on  that 
scented  autumn  night,  how  much  he  owed  to  his  mother-in-law.  Nor 
did  he  know  that  his  submissive  wife  had  conquered  fear  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  regarding  her  husband  as  an  ordinary  mortal  in  need  of  a 
woman’s  loving  help. 


Part  II 


CHAPTER  I 

“To-morrow,”  observed  Diana,  “is  All  Fools’  Day.” 

Clive  looked  up  from  the  Journal  he  was  reading.  “My  dear,  1 
nearly  forgot.  You  must  put  it  down  to  the  war.” 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  small,  brown-paper 
parcel  sealed  with  red  wax. 

“Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  dear.” 

Oh,  Clive,  pearl  ear-rings  !  How  lovely  !”  She  put  them  on  and 
went  to  the  mirror.  “You  are  thirty  to-day,”  she  told  the  reflected 
image,  and  you  have  a  boy  of  nine  and  a  girl  of  six,  so  you  ought  to 
have  finished  with  such  vanities.” 

“Pearls  are  a  good  war-time  investment,”  Clive  stated  solemnly. 
Also  they  suit  you.” 

She  curtseyed  to  him.  “Thank  you,  kind  sir,”  she  said. 

(Do  you  miss  the  children  very  much  ?”  he  asked. 

“Just  at  present  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  know  that  they  are 
sale  in  Canada.  It  was  good  of  Aunt  Denise  to  invite  them,  and  soon 
i  expect  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  passages.” 

“Yes.  Canada  seems  a  long  way  from  the  danger  zone.” 

He  picked  up  his  Journal. 

Oh,  can  t  you  leave  it  alone  just  for  a  few  minutes  during  break¬ 
fast  ?  i  ou  always  seem  to  be  working.” 

“H  isn’t  exactly  work.  There’s  an  article  here  on  the  need  for 
medical  oflicers  in  the  army.  I  was  wondering  ...” 

<.<Now’  Qive’  we  have  discussed  that  already.  You  are  forty,  Dr. 
Flair  is  getting  on  for  seventy  and,  between  you,  you  are  doing*  half 
the  work  in  this  town.  Nobody  will  expect  you  to  go.” 

“It  is  a  struggle  for  freedom,  Di.  We  have  got  to  win,  and  I  feel 
that  everyone  ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  ” 

,,  ‘ihere  iSn  ,h°me  fr°nt  as  weU  as  a  battle  front.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  there  will  be  more  useful  work  to  be  done  at  home  than  abroad. 
Much  ot  the  time  of  an  army  medical  officer  is  wasted.” 

(  He  closed  the  Journal  and  passed  his  cup  for  some  more  coffee, 
v  ery  well,  I  11  do  nothing  about  it.  If  they  want  me  the  local  Com- 
nn  ee  wi  say  so.  Resides,  no  man  wants  to  leave  a  charming  wife 
and  you  look  very  lovely  this  morning,  my  dear.” 

She  curtseyed  to  him  again  :  “Thank  you,  Dr.  Maitland,  for  the 
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pretty  compliment,  also  for  remembering  ;  I  thought  you  had  for¬ 
gotten.  You  always  seem  to  be  so  busy  now.” 

“You  know  my  views,  Di — the  better  a  man  works  the  better  he 
loves  ;  I  don’t  think  an  idler  ever  makes  a  good  lover  and  he  certainly 
could  not  afford  to  give  you  pearls.” 

‘‘Fred  Elsom  is  coming  to  tea.” 

‘‘What  is  he  doing  down  here  ?” 

‘‘Some  Government  job  to  do  with  coastal  defences,  but  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Whitehall.” 

‘‘I  should  have  thought  he  would  have  joined  up.” 

‘‘I  think  he  prefers  to  be  a  Government  indispensible.  The  front 
line  would  hardly  suit  Fred  ;  he  likes  his  ties  and  socks  to  match.” 

‘‘They  would  in  the  army.” 

“But  he  has  never  done  any  work  in  his  life  ;  there  has  been  no 
need,  for  he  has  plenty  of  money.” 

“And  influence,  or  he  would  have  had  to  join  up  like  everyone 
else.” 

“But  you  believe  in  freedom  !” 

“There  can  be  no  freedom  when  there  is  war.  That  is  one  of  the 
strange  things  about  a  war  for  freedom — to  win  it  one  has  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  liberty  and  become  a  puppet.” 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom,”  said  Diana.  “There  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be.  No  woman  with  a  home  to  keep  straight, 
children  to  look  after  and  a  man  to  feed  can  call  herself  free  ;  no  doctor, 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  his  patients  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  his 
profession,  is  free  ;  no  king,  ruler  or  statesman  can  be  entirely  his  own 
master.” 

Clive  laughed.  “You  seem  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject.” 

“I  have  been  married  to  you  for  ten  years,  my  dear.” 

“Has  it  been  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  But  I  didn’t  mean  to  start  an 
argument  on  your  birthday.” 

“You  didn’t.  It  was  Fred  Elsom  coming  to  tea.  But  I  don’t 
think  you  need  sacrifice  yourself  because  he  is  a  slacker  ;  besides,  he 
is  thirty  and  you  are  forty.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  remind  me  of  that,  it  is  becoming  daily  more 
difficult  to  count  the  grey  hairs.” 

At  four  o’clock  Fred  Elsom  came  to  tea.  He  no  longer  possessed 
the  slim,  agile  figure  which  Clive  remembered  ;  life  had  treated  him 
too  well  and  he  had  partaken  too  freely  of  the  good  things  offered  to 
him.  He  was  soft  and  had  put  on  flesh.  From  time  to  time  a  comment 
by  his  tailor  or  a  friend’s  criticism  would  send  him  to  his  doctor  for 
advice  ;  but  the  rigorous  treatment  advised  needed  more  self-control 
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than  Fred  possessed  and  he  was  gradually  becoming  reconciled  to  his 
increasing  bulk.  As  Diana  pointed  out  to  Clive,  later,  he  was  imposing 
and  undeniably  good-looking. 

“By  the  time  he  is  fifty,”  Clive  prophesied,  "he  will  be  too  fat  to 
do  anything.” 

But  he  won’t  need  to  do  anything  ;  he  is  only  working  because 
of  the  war.” 

“To  avoid  the  war  would  be  more  accurate.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  are  so  bitter  about  him,  Clive  ;  I  find  him 
rather  nice — much  nicer  than  he  used  to  be.” 

Yes.  You  seemed  to  get  on  very  well  with  him.  Personally,  I 
found  him  a  little  too  self-satisfied.” 

“Never  mind,”  she  said,  "he  won’t  bother  us  much  ;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  filled  his  house  with  evacuees,  and  he  doesn’t  like  the 
\\  himplesea  hotels  under  war  conditions.  He  has  a  flat  in  town  and 
prefers  club  life.” 

Clive  dismissed  Fred  Elsom  from  his  mind  and  went  to  his  consulting- 
room  to  start  the  evening’s  work. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Spring  passed  to  summer  and  the  crouching  monster  of  the  Rhine 
pounced  on  a  small,  defenceless  nation  which  had  regarded  itself  as 
immune  from  attack,  and  the  beast  as  a  friendly  beast.  Holland  was 
overwhelmed  in  a  spate  of  unbridled  ferocity,  Belgium  was  invaded, 
and  the  armies  of  France  and  Britain  bent  and  broke  before  the 
impetuous  onslaught  of  modern  armour  adopting  new  tactics  of 
mobility  and  speed.  The  roads  of  France  became  choked  with  terrified 
refugees,  and  through  this  mass  of  distraught  humanity  the  invader 
cut  like  a  reaper  through  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  Humanity  found  no 
place  in  this  mad  triumph  ;  men  were  butchered  as  they  held  up  their 
hands  in  token  of  surrender,  women  and  children  were  trampled 
underfoot,  bayonetted  or  crushed  to  pulp  beneath  the  advancing 
tanks. 

Retreating  towards  the  coast  the  British  Army  fought  its  gallant 
rearguard  action,  striving  to  save  what  might  be  saved  from  the  wreck¬ 
age.  Always  moving  backwards  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  reached 
Dunkirk,  a  quarter  of  a  million  weary,  footsore,  hungry  men  ;  and, 
conscious  of  utter  defeat,  they  awaited  deliverance  on  the  desolate 
shore  whilst,  above,  the  engines  of  death  strove  to  destroy  them  and 
their  gallant  comrades  of  the  air  struggled  with  the  enemy.  And, 
presently,  across  the  sea  came  the  little  ships — destroyers,  speed¬ 
boats,  steam  yachts,  motor  launches,  trawlers,  pleasure  steamers  . 
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almost  anything  that  could  float — and  from  that  reeking  shambles 
they  carried  an  army  to  safety. 

Such  was  the  epic  that  Clive  pieced  together  from  newspaper  reports 
and  the  stories  of  survivors  undergoing  treatment  in  the  Whimplesea 
hospital.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  England  was  faced  with  a  defeat 
from  which  there  could  be  no  recovery,  a  defeat  which  could  only  mean 
an  ignominious  servitude  under  the  heel  of  a  proud  and  ruthless 
conqueror.  There  could  be  no  delusions  as  to  the  fate  of  England 
were  she  defeated  ;  the  story  of  the  concentration  camps  and  the 
slaughter  of  Jews  had  shown  only  too  clearly  what  would  be  her  fate. 

And  then,  one  evening,  a  voice  was  heard ;  clear,  confident  and 
challenging.  Let  the  Germans  come.  We  would  fight  them  on  the 
sea,  in  the  air,  on  land,  until  they  were  beaten.  It  was  a  trumpet  call 
to  the  nation  :  ‘Arm,  arm,  ye  brave,’  and  to  a  man  the  nation  responded. 
Clive  knew,  then,  that  the  battle  for  freedom  was  not  lost  ;  but  he 
knew,  too,  that  every  man  and  woman  would  have  to  work  for  victory 
as  they  had  never  worked  before.  Under  such  conditions  no  practice 
could  retain  two  doctors  where  one  might  do  the  work.  Blair  would 
do  his  best,  and  there  were  other,  older,  doctors  in  the  town  who  could 
help  him  if  necessary. 

“I  shall  have  to  go,”  he  told  Diana,  one  evening.  “A  very  large 
army  will  be  required  to  win  the  war  now,  and  such  an  army  needs 
many  doctors.  Blair  says  that  he  can  manage,  and  Hunstable  and 
old  Bulstrode  are  willing  to  help  him  if  he  finds  it  too  much.” 

‘‘But  there  are  heaps  of  younger  men  who  have  not  joined  up.” 

‘‘Perhaps  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  go.  The  children 
are  safe  in  Canada  and  you  have  your  Red  Cross  work  to  do.” 

‘‘I  believe  you  want  to  go.” 

‘‘I  shall  hate  leaving  you,  dear  ;  but  I  want  to  do  what  is  right.” 

“Well,  if  you  must,  I  suppose  you  must.” 

“That  is  not  very  gracious,  Di.  A  little  encouragement  from  you 
might  have  made  it  easier  for  me.” 

Impulsively  she  took  his  hand.  “I  am  sorry,  Clive,  but  you  have 
always  spoilt  me  ;  so  you  must  take  some  of  the  blame.” 

He  held  her  at  arms  length.  “If  I  have  spoilt  you,  the  result  has 
been  quite  satisfactory.” 

“Then  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  go  forth  to  battle  wearing  your 
lady’s  favour,  like  the  knights  of  old.” 

She  took  from  her  bag  a  flimsy  lace  handkerchief  and  pinned  it  to 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  A  faint  perfume  came  from  it,  and,  throughout 
his  subsequent  wanderings,  whenever  he  looked  at  the  handkerchief, 
the  scent  came  back  to  him  and  he  was  conscious  of  her  presence. 

Ellen  Carstairs  approved  of  his  decision.  Age  had  not  damped  her 
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enthusiasms  nor  her  interest  in  Clive’s  career.  Her  father  had  retired 
and  there  was  a  new  vicar,  but  Ellen  still  lived  at  Whimplesea,  in 
llenry  Maitland  s  old  house,  which  her  brother  Dick  had  bought.  He 
needed  her  help  and  company,  for  the  trenches  in  Flanders  had 

e  him  a  legacy  of  rheumatism  which,  after  a  long  struggle  had 
practically  crippled  him.  66  ’ 

Lady  Rowland  had  built  herself  a  small  bungalow  on  the  western 
slopes  overlooking  the  bay.  When  Clive  told  her  of  his  decision  she 
agreed  that  he  must  go  ;  Diana  would  be  able  to  live  with  her  if  she 
felt  lonely  and,  in  view  of  the  threat  of  bombs  and  invasion,  it  would 
be  a  comfort  to  have  her  in  the  house.  Invasion  !  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Clive  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  grim  possibility 
Fiat  Diana  might  have  to  face  invasion  without  him.  Whimplesea 
had  always  seemed  so  securely  placed  ;  but  now,  with  France  over¬ 
run,  the  danger  might  come  from  any  direction.  Already  thev  were 
p  acmg  concrete  blocks  and  barbed  wire  in  the  harbour  area.  It  almost 
seemed  like  deserting  them  in  a  crisis  ;  but  every  soldier,  sailor  and 
airman  was  called  upon  to  do  the  same  thing. 

f  t^e  ^atde  °f  Britain  was  fought,  and  during  the  early  days 

o  the  bombardment  of  London,  Clive  Maitland  was  in  medical  charee 
of  a  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  detachment  in  the  north  of  England 
He  heard  no  bombs  fall,  had  comfortable  quarters,  fed  luxuriously 
and  did  about  two  hours  work  a  day.  Often  he  thought  of  Blair 
wrestling  with  the  complexities  of  a  war-time  practice,  and  he  even 
thought  with  sympathy  of  old  Hunstable  who  had  taken  his  lesson 
dval?11  and  n°W  r6garded  his  medicaI  brethren  as  colleagues  and  not 

Shortly  after  Christmas  an  order  came  that  Captain  Maitland  was 
to  proceed  to  London  for  a  short  course  in  tropical  medicine.  There 
-had  tor  some  time  been  vague  rumours  that  his  detachment  might  be 
•sent  to  Egypt,  and  now  it  seemed  certain  that  this  was  correct.  Once 
again  he  was  a  student  and  once  again  he  realized  that  a  doctor  is 
always  a  student,  for  there  is  no  finality  in  medical  knowledge.  Tropical 
diseases  had  been  included  in  his  early  studies,  but  now  he  was  learning 
imany  things,  which  he  had  never  been  taught,  about  diseases  able  to 
decimate  an  army  in  the  held  and  even  to  turn  victory  into  defeat 

wouW  bo6  g°lng-  maIafria>  dysentery  and  tropical  skin  diseases 
would  be  far  more  important  than  any  of  the  ailments  which  lie 

wnoCu°ld  hT  °n  f  daily  ,rounds  in  Whimplesea.  Iiis  microscope 

taportantSc^e  tha"  hlS  “d  Pre™>‘“" 

n W°ried  J.ard  and  slept  as  well  as  sirens  and  bombs  allowed  • 
ndeed,  at  this  time,  hard  work  was  the  most  effective  remedy  for  a. 
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prevailing  pessimism  which  refused  entirely  to  lose  faith  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Empire.  “There’ll  always  be  an  England”  was  heard  in  every 
home,  but  its  breezy  assurance  roused  in  cautious  minds  unpleasant 
reflections  on  possible  alternatives.  The  story  of  the  concentration 
camps  was  a  grim  warning,  and  rape,  rapine  and  murder  seemed  to 
be  the  first-fruits  of  Nazi  culture. 

Embarkation  leave  gave  Clive  a  few  precious  days  with  Diana  at 
Whimplesea.  No  bomb  had  fallen  near  the  town,  but  the  evacuee 
children  had  departed  and  the  harbour  and  foreshore  resembled  a 
front  line  in  the  battle  zone.  Concrete  gun  emplacements,  barbed 
wire  entanglements,  tank  traps  and  aeroplane  interceptors  scarred 
and  defaced  the  district  and  gave  warning  of  troubles  to  come.  The 
preparations  worried  Clive  ;  he  was  leaving  England,  and  Diana  would 
have  to  face  it  all  without  him. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  get  away  from  the  coast  ?” 
he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Diana.  “I  am  becoming  a  fatalist.  Can  one 
run  away  from  danger  ?  You  may  just  be  running  into  it.  Besides, 
I  can’t  go  ;  the  Red  Cross  is  part  of  our  defence  system  and  we  are  as 
much  under  orders  as  you  are.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  I  shall  be  worrying  about  you.” 

“You  will  be  far  too  busy  to  worry  about  anything  except  your 
work,  and  I  shall  try  not  to  think  more  about  you  than  I  can  help. 
One  has  just  got  to  plunge.” 

“I  shall  write  whenever  I  can.” 

“Of  course  you  will,  and  the  censor  will  cut  out  whatever  is  interest¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  be  too  shy  to  write  the  things  I  most  want  to  hear.” 

“Letters  will  be  our  only  link  for  some  time.” 

“Do  you  think  it  will  be  very  long?” 

“At  the  rate  we  are  going  it  will  take  some  time  to  push  them 
out  of  Africa,  and  that  will  only  be  a  beginning.” 

“But  you  think  we  shall  do  it,  Clive  ?” 

“Yes.  I  think  we  shall  do  it.” 

The  few  precious  days  passed  quickly  and,  as  his  train  steamed 
out  of  Whimplesea  station  on  a  misty  October  morning,  Clive  watched 
a  fluttering,  white  handkerchief  until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  seen  Diana  cry,  and  during  his  long- 
absence  he  treasured  the  memory  of  those  tears  as  a  token  of  her 
affection  and  a  pledge  of  future  happiness.  He  was  not  a  demon¬ 
strative  man  and  his  relationship  with  his  wife  had  been  regulated 
by  his  principles  and  the  requirements  of  the  practice.  Blair  had  found 
no  cause  for  complaint.  By  the  tenets  of  his  philosophy  work  must 
always  come  first,  and  by  its  very  excellence  their  love  would  be 
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justified  and  exalted.  And  Diana  had  fallen  in  with  his  views  with 
an  alacrity  which  had  not  altogether  pleased  him — her  absorption 
in  household  and  social  duties  had  almost  matched  his  preoccupation 
with  the  practice.  As  she  had  once  pointed  out  to  him,  her  work, 
too,  came  first,  and  doubtless  her  cooking  would  help  to  make  him 
more  receptive  of  her  endearments  when  the  demands  of  his  practice 
allowed  him  time  to  enjoy  them. 

As  the  train  carried  him  away  from  Diana,  Clive  remembered  what 
she  had  said,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  had  been  quite  fair  to  her. 
Possibly  there  had  been  too  much  of  formality  in  their  love.  She  was 
not  made  for  that  sort  of  affection  for,  by  nature,  she  was  impulsive 
and  demonstrative.  He  remembered  sweet  moments  when  he  had 
forgotten  his  work  in  her  arms,  and  allowed  love  to  have  its  way. 
She  had  been  diffeient  then,  and  now  he  regretted  that  such  memories 
were  so  scarce.  When  he  came  back  it  should  all  be  different 
when  he  came  back  ... 

***** 

After  Clive  had  left  England,  Diana  went  to  live  with  her  mother. 
Lady  Rowland  was  still  comparatively  young,  but  she  made  no  effort 
1  to  form  fresh  friendships  or  establish  new  ties  ;  she  had  called  on  the 
new  vicar  and  still  helped  with  the  church  decorations  at  festivals, 
but  her  small  circle  of  acquaintances  had  dwindled  until  it  seemed 
that  only  Ellen  remained.  And  Ellen  had  sublimated  her  love  of 
•sailing— a  pastime  no  longer  permitted— into  a  number  of  war-time 
activities.  She  was  a  member  of  the  W.V.S.,  a  liberal  blood  donor,  an 
air-raid  warden,  and  wore  a  medallion  on  which  was  engraved  a  fierce 
portrait  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

The  hospital  had  been  enlarged  by  a  number  of  temporary  wards 
which  sprouted  like  fungi  from  its  ancient  walls.  It  was  now  largely 
devoted  to  air-raid  casualties  from  the  larger  towns,  and  here  Diana 
found  an  outlet  for  her  energy  and  a  human  interest  which  did  much  to 
develop  her  character.  She  had,  for  a  time,  lost  her  husband  and  her 
children,  they  no  longer  needed  her  help.  But  here  were  the  innocent 
victims  of  total  warfare,  men,  women  and  children  crushed  beneath 
die  heel  of  the  modern  moloch,  homeless,  helpless  and  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  sympathy  of  strangers.  The  work  seemed  to  form  a  link 
oetween  Diana  and  her  absent  husband,  for  both  were  engaged  in  a 
similar  effort  and  it  was  better  to  save  life,  even  an  enemy’s,  than  to 
destroy  it. 

And  so  days,  weeks  and  months  slipped  by  whilst  the  fortunes  of 
-var  fluctuated.  Russia  was  invaded  and  overrun,  the  bear  staggered 
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armour  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  desert  as  each  side  in  turn  claimed 
the  victory  ;  Pearl  Harbour  was  attacked  and  America  came  into  the 
war  ;  the  Japanese  Army  spread  like  a  cloud  of  locusts  through  Indo- 
China,  Malaya  and  Burma.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  India, 
and  it  was  to  India  that  Clive  eventually  was  sent.  He  had  worked 
in  hospitals  in  Cairo,  in  desert  camps,  and  in  holes  dug  in  the  hot  sand  ; 
he  had  advanced  with  the  victorious  army  and  retreated  when  its 
fortunes  were  reversed  ;  he  had  feasted  in  luxury  hotels  in  Cairo  and 
starved  when  his  unit  was  cut  off  from  its  supplies  in  the  African  desert ; 
he  had  been  burnt  up  by  the  sun  and  shivered  through  the  chilly 
Eastern  nights.  But  he  was  alive — gloriously  alive  and  supremely 
happy  in  his  work. 

And  now  he  must  leave  it  all ;  without  any  warning  the  order  had 
come.  He  went  to  India,  and  from  India  he  was  sent  to  Burma,  to  an 
army  which  had  not  found  itself  and  was  ever  moving  backwards, 
retreating  before  an  enemy  trained  through  long  years  for  jungle  war¬ 
fare,  an  enemy  rarely  seen  but  always  advancing,  deadly,  fearless  and 
brutal  with  the  dull  brutality  of  the  beasts  of  the  jungle. 

In  1942  Clive  found  himself  once  more  in  medical  charge  of  an 
R.A.S.C.  detachment,  which  was  vainly  attempting  to  keep  a  broken 
army  of  scattered  units  supplied  with  food.  The  country  was  pestilen¬ 
tial,  medical  stores  were  in  short  supply,  and  the  morale  of  the 
detachment  was  suffering.  Sometimes  Clive  wondered  how  long  it 
could  go  on  before  the  breaking-point  was  reached. 

One  morning  a  message  was  received  stating  that  another  medical 
officer  would  be  arriving  shortly  and  ordering  Captain  Maitland  to 
report  forthwith  at  Myitkyina  where  he  would  receive  further  orders. 
No  reason  was  given  for  his  sudden  removal  from  the  unit,  but  Clive 
remembered  that  those  in  authority  do  not  like  to  receive  complaints  ; 
and,  recently,  he  had  sent  a  strongly-worded  memorandum  to  head¬ 
quarters  with  regard  to  the  question  of  medical  supplies. 

The  twenty  mile  journey  to  Myitkyina  was  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  ‘jeep’  which  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the  same 
direction.  On  reaching  his  destination  Clive  was  told  to  report  to  a 
transport  officer,  Colonel  Manwaring.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
Colonel  was  a  very  worried  man,  for,  daily,  refugees  poured  into  the 
station  seeking  for  information  as  to  the  best  route  to  Assam.  Many 
were  sick,  most  of  them  were  desperately  afraid  of  the  Japanese  troops 
who,  they  always  maintained,  were  close  on  their  heels.  As  the 
Colonel  asked  Clive  :  “What  could  one  do  ?”  There  were  practically 
no  transport  facilities  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  Myitkyina — 
Mogaung  route,  which  was  generally  favoured  by  parties  of  refugees, 
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was;  not  available  for  motor  transport  except  along  the  railway  line, 
\v  lcie  ditching  boards  would  be  required  for  the  crossing  of  culverts. 
.  “ve  sympathized  with  the  Colonel’s  difficulties,  and  tried  to  show  an 
intelligent  interest  in  ‘ditching  boards,’  but  he  was  wondering  all  the 
time  where  he  was  to  come  into  this  dismal  picture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,’’  said  Manwaring  at  last,  “there’s  a  large 
pai  ty  collecting  to  make  the  trek,  and,  as  many  are  not  too  fit,  I  applied 
for  a  medical  officer  with  tropical  experience  to  accompany  them.’’ 

d  there  are  invalids,  we  shall  have  to  use  motor  transport.” 

1  es.  1  felt  sure  you  would  say  that.  If  you  take  the  Fort  Hertz 
road  you  can  use  motors  as  far  as  the  hundred-and-second  milestone, 
after  that  you  will  have  to  walk.” 

“And  those  who  are  unable  to  walk  ?” 

I  suppose  you  will  have  to  leave  them  behind  at  the  inspection 
bungalow  at  Maihtonghka,  or  something.”  F 

I  he  following  day  Clive  was  introduced  to  the  Major  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  party.  Major  Benoni  was  by  nature  an  optimist  ■  he 
wore  a  monocle,  and  much  good  living  had  given  him  a  round  and 
cheerful  countenance,  now  somewhat  deflated  by  the  rigours  of  the 
as  he  told  Clive,  he  took  a  poor  view  of  the  journey 

^ffi?HaCed  i?®m:  ■  He  ^nGW  the  country-  and  he  appreciated  the 
difficulties  which  his  motley  company  would  encounter. 

°lVever’,  he  said’  “we’ve  got  a  doctor  to  sign  their  death 
certificates  and  a  padre  to  bury  them,  which,  if  you  come  to  think  of 

1  d61?  dG”Gnt  °f  thC  authonties'  and  relieves  me  of  several  objection- 
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I  t  was  also  in  1942  that  Whimplesea  had  its  first  taste  of  bombing. 
A  single  daylight  raider  dropped  a  small  bomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
tropical  enthusiast ;  it  damaged  the  porch  of  his  house  and  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  that  part  of  the  garden  where  his  choicest  exotic  plants 
were  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  the  vagaries  of  the  English  climate. 
The  small  doctor,  having  met  several  friendly  German  scientists  on 
his  travels,  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  regard  the  reports  of  German 
atrocities  as  specially  designed  for  propaganda  purposes.  Now,  he 
was  filled  with  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  whole  race.  They  had  destroyed, 
and  wantonly  destroyed,  his  most  treasured  possessions. 

More  air-raids  followed,  and  the  character  of  Whimplesea  under¬ 
went  a  subtle  change — people  became  more  friendly,  neighbours  who 
had  studiously  avoided  one  another  began  to  talk,  shy  nonentities 
would  accost  comparative  strangers  and  tell  them  all  about  their  own 
special  bomb,  the  incompatibles  of  church  and  chapel  found  that  they 
could  mix  without  an  explosion,  and  Dr.  Hunstable  asked  Blair’s 
advice  on  a  case.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  old  Scrub,  who  always 
boasted  about  his  sartorial  economies,  had  bought  a  new  set  of  pyjamas 
in  case  an  emergency  should  compel  him  to  leave  his  bedroom  in  a 
hurry.  Old  gentlemen  slept  with  their  teeth  in  their  heads  and  false 
tresses  were  worn  at  night  ;  jewellery  was  packed  in  convenient  recep¬ 
tacles  for  immediate  removal ,  and  tea  became  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  raids  did  not  affect  Ellen  Carstairs  to  any  great  extent,  but 
more  of  her  time  was  required  for  warden’s  duties.  She  had,  also, 
her  home  to  look  after,  rations  to  buy,  and  her  crippled  brother  to 
care  for.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  domestic  help  she  could  obtain 
no  assistance,  and  the  house  was  old-fashioned  and  difficult  to  run. 

It  was  at  four  o’clock  one  brilliant  afternoon  in  March  that  five 
German  bombers  flew  in  from  the  south-west  with  the  setting  sun 
behind  them.  The  sirens  were  late  in  giving  warning  and  Ellen  had 
hardly  reached  her  warden’s  post,  a  hundred  yards  from  their  house, 
when  the  first  bomb  fell  and  demolished  an  empty  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  ;  a  second  bomb  fell  in  the  High  Street  ,  destroying 
two  shops  and  damaging  four  others.  Ellen  was  in  charge  of  the 
telephone  at  the  sand-bagged  Warden’s  PosUuid  messages  were  coming 
in  fast — the  engines  were  on  their  way  to  tne  High  Street,  the  rescue 
squads  were  already  at  work  on  the  piles  of  wreckage,  Dr.  Blair  was 
on  the  spot.  .  .  .  The  telephone  failed  and  the  scout  messengers 
took  over.  More  bombs  fell.  There  was  a  momentary  lull,  and  then 
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a  shattering  crash  which  shook  the  Post  and  filled  the  room  where 
they  were  working  with  debris  and  dust. 

‘‘Coo  !  That  was  a  near  'un,  miss.” 

It  was  young  Jimmy  Sale,  who  had  just  come  in  with  a  message. 

‘‘I  wonder  where  it  fell.” 

The  lad  scrambled  through  the  narrow  entrance,  whilst  Ellen  made 
some  notes  in  her  log.  Her  hand  was  shaking  and  she  licked  her  lips — 
that  last  bomb  must  have  fallen  very  near  to  her  home. 

Jimmy  came  back  and  his  face  was  white  and  drawn. 

W  hat  is  the  matter,  Jimmy  ?  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of 
now.  The  raid  is  over,  and  soon  we  shall  have  the  ‘All-clear’.” 

‘‘T’ain’t  that,  miss  .  .  .  'tis  .  .  .” 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  sobbed.  Ellen  knew  the  boy 
well  ;  he  was  a  plucky  youngster  who  would  face  any  danger.  Why 
was  he  in  this  deplorable  state  ? 

Jimmy,  this  is  not  like  you  ;  pull  yourself  together  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter.” 

And  suddenly  a  terrible  fear  gripped  her.  The  boy  had  been  quite 
calm  and  collected  when  he  went  out  ;  she  was  convinced  now  that 
his  generous  concern  was  for  her.  He  had  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  family,  for  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Carstairs’  prize  Sunday-school 
products,  and  had  shown  his  gratitude  in  willing  service.  Since  her 
father  had  left,  the  boy  had  attached  himself  to  Ellen  and  become  her 
willing  slave.  What  had  he  seen  out  there  which  had  affected  him  so 
deeply  ? 

She  went  to  the  entrance,  clambered  up  the  broken  steps  leading 
to  the  roadway  and  stood,  sheltering  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
westering  sun,  gazing  up  the  road  to  where  her  home  "had  stood. 
There  seemed  to  be  people  everywhere,  a  lorry  was  standing  in  front 
of  her  gate  and  an  ambulance  had  just  arrived.  But  where  the  old 
home  had  stood  was  a  vast  pile  of  rubbish  over  which  still  hung  a  pall 
of  dust  and  smoke.  Henry  Maitland’s  home  had  ceased  to  exist. 

She  seemed  unable  to  move.  Her  duty  was  at  the  Post,  until. 

And  at  that  moment  the  siren  told  her  that  the  raid  was  over  and  her 
responsibility  ended.  She  walked  up  the  road  towards  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy  ;  there  was  no  need  to  hurry,  nothing  more  could  be  done. 
Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing  she  made  her  way  through 
the  curious  crowd  and  it  seemed  that  some  invisible  power  opened  a 
pathway  before  her  as  she  went.  At  last  she  stood  by  the  broken  gate 
and  she  noticed  that  one  of  the  posts  was  still  standing  upright.  In 
the  garden  were  men  in  tin  hats  and,  beyond,  others  were  digging 
feverishly.  Somebody  took  her  arm  and  spoke  to  her,  but  her  brain 
nvas  fiozen,  the  words  meant  nothing  ;  she  was  watching  those  men 
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with  the  picks  and  the  shovels.  Ah  !  They  had  found  something  ! 
She  did  not  want  to  see  what  the  object  was  which  they  were  standing 
over.  A  figure  in  a  Red  Cross  uniform  passed  her  and  joined  the  group. 
Ellen  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  gate.  She  felt  a  hand 
on  her  arm  ;  it  was  Diana  in  her  Red  Cross  uniform. 

“They  have  found  him,  Ellen.’’ 

“Is  .  .  .  Is  he  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  dear,  he’s  dead.  It  must  have  been  instantaneous.  My 
ambulance  was  quite  near  when  the  bomb  fell  and  we  came  at  once  ; 
but  nothing  could  have  been  done  ;  it  was  practically  a  direct  hit.’’ 

“But  I  must  see  him.’’ 

“It  would  only  hurt.  The  bomb  fell  very  close  to  him.  Come  home 
with  me  and  rest.  I  am  on  duty  to-night,  but  mother  will  get  you 
anything  you  need.’’ 

“Anything  you  need  !’’  Ellen  suddenly  realized  that  she  had  lost 
everything — brother,  home,  possessions.  The  only  clothes  she  possessed 
were  those  she  was  wearing. 

“Thank  you,  Di.  You  are  very  kind  and  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
rest— it  was  all  so  sudden  and  horrible.’’ 

For  many  weeks  after  the  raid  Ellen  lived  with  Lady  Rowland. 
She  was  frightened  of  Fate  ;  for  the  second  time  it  had  laid  a  heavy 
hand  upon  her  fortunes  and  shattered  her  castle  of  happiness.  Twice, 
war  had  robbed  her  of  what  she  most  prized — first  her  lover,  and  now 
her  favourite  brother.  Some  day,  perhaps,  her  natural  buoyancy 
would  reassert  itself,  but,  for  the  moment,  all  she  wanted  was  to  rest 
and  to  forget.  It  was  a  terrible  war  ...  a  ruthless  war  !  Why  did 
God  allow  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering  ?  Was  there  a  God  at  all  ? 

“But  it  is  our  own  fault,  Ellen,”  Lady  Rowland  pleaded,  “we  are 
not  puppets  ;  He  has  given  us  free-will  and  freedom  of  action.  War¬ 
fare  is  of  our  seeking,  not  of  His,  and  we  must  face  the  consequences.” 

Ellen  laughed  bitterly.  “It  must  look  pretty  grim  up  there,  watch¬ 
ing  the  mortals  struggling  over  a  mess  of  pottage  which  will  probably 
only  make  them  sick  when  they  get  it.” 

A  letter  with  a  Canadian  stamp  was  lying  on  the  table.  Lad}' 
Rowland  picked  it  up.  “It’s  from  the  boy,”  she  said.  “At  any  rate  we 
can  be  thankful  that  the  children  are  out  of  England.” 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Montreal  News  was  conveniently  propped  up  against  the  cut- 
glass  marmalade  jar,  and  Bob  Talbot  looked  over  the  top  of  it  at  his 
wife. 

“To-morrow,”  he  reminded  her  solemnly,  “you  will  be  fair,  fat  and 
htty.  1  hope  you  realize  this.” 

“Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  intend  to  take  the  dav  off 
and  celebrate.”  J 

Fi^y,  my  dear  !  That’s  a  special  anniversary.  It  shall  be  a 
real  celebration.  If  you  can  manage  it  we  will  start  for  Pine  Hollow 
at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon.  I  told  Bengy  to  have  the  place  ready 
tor  us.  faking  it  easy  we  should  be  in  time  for  supper  and  can  have  a 
picnic  tea  on  the  way.  The  children  will  like  that.” 

“The  children.” 

Robert  knew  what  Denise  was  thinking.  She  would  be  fifty 
to-morrow  and  they  were  childless  ;  and  they  had  always  wanted 
children.  Someday,  Ellen  and  Henry  would  return  to  England  and 
once  more  he  and  Denise  would  be  alone. 

“We  shall  miss  them,  Bob.” 

“Not  just  yet,”  he  said,  glancing  down  at  the  paper.  “The  war 
looks  as  though  it  might  go  on  for  years  ;  the  Japs  have  practically 
overrun  Burma,  and  it  will  be  India  next.” 

Poor  Diana  !  Clive  is  away  somewhere  in  the  East  and  her  children 
are  growing  out  of  recognition  in  Canada.” 

‘‘England  is  not  very  healthy  for  children  just  now.  I  expect  she 

is  only  too  glad  to  feel  that  they  are  safe  with  us.” 

“But  they  are  growing  up  so  fast,  Bob.  She  will  hardly  know 
them  when  they  return  and,  already,  they  look  upon  us  almost  as  their 
own  parents.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  of  their  affection  ;  it  seems  like 
robbing  Diana  of  something.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  worry  ;  children  are  very  adaptable,  and 
a  tew  weeks  with  their  parents  will  soon  put  things  right.” 

‘‘But,  Bob,  I  am  not  sure  I  like  that  either.”  & 

1  he  man  laughed— his  jolly,  comfortable  laugh.  “You  women 
are  very  hard  to  satisfy.”  b 

“Have  you  arranged  with  the  schools  ?” 

“Yes,  the  children  will  be  back  by  one  o’clock.  I  said  it  was  a 
S'”  occasion  and  that  we  c°uW  not  possibly  celebrate  without 

Denise  finished  her  coffee.  “I  shall  have  to  get  busy,”  she  informed 
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him.  “One  has  to  prepare,  even  for  three  days,  and  there’s  packing 
and  food  and  a  general  clearing  up.  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the 
office.’’ 

“Yes.  But  I  shall  be  back  early.” 

Denise  spent  the  morning  making  final  arrangements  ;  she  was  an 
active  housewife  and  jealous  of  her  responsibilities.  Sometimes, 
Robert  was  inclined  to  grumble  that  she  gave  up  too  much  of  her  time 
to  the  house,  when  he  could  afford  to  have  as  many  servants  as  ever 
she  wanted.  For  Ellen  and  Henry  she  would  do  anything,  for  they 
had  filled  a  gap  in  her  life  at  a  time  when  she  most  needed  such  comfort. 

“Auntie  !  Auntie  !” 

The  children  had  returned  in  boisterous  spirits  for  they  had  only 
just  heard  of  the  proposed  holiday,  and  it  was  stolen  from  term-time. 
They  loved  Pine  Hollow — a  log  bungalow  tucked  away  amongst  the 
pine  trees  beside  the  blue  lake.  And  the  woods  were  full  of  strange 
mysteries  which  no  one  could  explain  like  old  Bengy  who  knew  the  stars, 
the  songs  of  birds  and  the  habits  of  the  small  animals  which  hid  in  the 
undergrowth  or  clambered  up  the  trees.  He  could  tell  them  the  names 
of  the  painted  butterflies,  the  scented  flowers  and  the  spotted  fish 
which  they  caught  in  the  lake.  Henry,  who  remembered  Whimplesea, 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
Canada,  provided,  of  course,  his  mother  could  come  out  and  join  them 
there — a  somewhat  belated  provision,  which  was  inspired  by  a  lecture 
from  his  aunt  designed  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  his  absent  parents. 

The  Lanchester  covered  the  hundred  miles  to  Pine  Hollow  with 
the  smooth  efficiency  which  Talbot  expected  of  his  cars.  At  five  o’clock 
they  had  a  picnic  tea  by  the  roadside,  and  the  children  collected  sticks 
and  made  a  fire.  Talbot,  who  objected  to  the  discomforts  incidental 
to  picnics,  and  especially  to  stinging  or  biting  insects,  had  suggested 
thermos  flasks,  but  Denise  would  not  hear  of  it  ;  half  the  fun  of  a 
picnic  was  collecting  sticks,  improvising  a  fireplace  and  boiling  the 
kettle  ;  and  she  loved  the  sweet  scent  of  a  pinewood  fire.  Robert 
could  have  a  nap  in  the  car  whilst  they  were  preparing  tea  ;  it  would 
do  him  good,  for  driving  on  a  hot  afternoon  generally  made  him  sleepy. 

Bengy  and  Mrs.  Bengy  were  waiting  to  welcome  them.  The  feast 
was  prepared,  and  the  travellers  were  able  to  appreciate  Mrs.  Bengy’s 
cooking — trout  from  the  lake,  a  jugged  hare  with  rissole  potatoes  and, 
to  the  children’s  joy,  waffles  with  syrup. 

“May  we  stay  up,  Auntie  ?  Can  we  go  on  the  lake  ?  Bengy  says 
there  are  fairies  on  the  island,  but  you  can  only  see  them  in  the  moon¬ 
light.” 

But  Denise  could  not  be  persuaded. 

“Not  this  evening,  dear.  It  is  too  late  and  Ellen  ought  to  be  in 


bed.  Besides,  Bengy  has  hurt  his  hand  and  could  not  take  you  to  the 
island.” 

It  s  dangerous  over  that  side,”  said  Robert,  looking  up  from  his 
book,  and  don  t  forget  that  the  island  is  out  of  bounds,  except  with 
Bengy  or  myself.” 

When  the  children  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  Robert  sat  out  on  the 
veianda  smoking  a  cigar  and  reading  a  detective  story,  which  he 
always  boasted  was  his  favourite  form  of  literature.  Denise  sat  just 
inside  the  French  windows,  knitting  a  jumper,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  looked  at  her,  with  the  lamp-light  shining  on  her  face,  and  he  counted 
himself  a  happy  man,  for  he  loved  his  wife  and  was  successful  in 
business. 

“How  peaceful  it  seems  !”  he  said.  “One  can  hardly  believe  that 
over  there  is  warfare,  disaster  and  death.” 

Don  t  think  of  it,  dear,  we  are  on  our  holiday  and  sometimes  it 
is  good  to  forget ;  besides,  it  can’t  possibly  do  any  good,  and  Canada 
is  playing  a  wonderful  part  in  the  war.” 

‘‘It  was  only  the  contrast— the  lake  looked  so  peaceful,  sleeping 
m  the  moonlight.”  v  s 

I  don  t  think  it  would  have  been  wise  for  the  children  to  go  on 
the  lake  to-night.^  Do  you,  Robert?”  Woman-like,  Denise  was 
reviewing  her  decision  and  wondering  if  she  had  been  too  strict. 

But  Robert  was  once  again  lost  in  his  story  and  he  only  grunted. 
Henry  rowed  very  well  and  was  quite  able  to  manage  a  boat,  but  the 
island  was  out  of  bounds  and,  in  any  case,  children  were  better  in  bed 
after  eight  o’clock.  His  detective  was  now  hard  on  the  track  of  the 
criminal  and  he  did  not  want  to  start  a  discussion  with  Denise  on  the 
question  of  discipline. 

Robert  Talbot,  in  business,  was  a  man  of  sudden  intuitions  and 
quick  decisions  ;  moreover,  he  was  generally  right.  In  his  home  he 
was  sluggish  and  inclined  to  leave  everything  to  Denise.  But  it  had 
been  his  suggestion  that  Diana  s  children  should  be  invited  to  their 
home,  and,  characteristically,  he  had  anticipated  the  later  exodus 
from  East  to  West.  It  had  done  them  both  good,  he  decided  ;  for 
two  people  living  alone  in  luxury  are  apt  to  become  selfish.  And  now 
near  y  three  years  had  passed  and  Ellen  and  Henry  seemed  a  part  of 
the  family.  r 

T,  It.^as  twelve  o’clock  and  Henry  stood  at  his  bedroom  window, 
the  lull  moon  flooded  the  silent  lake  with  a  mysterious,  iridescent 
light,  and,  away  in  the  distance,  the  fabulous  island  seemed  to  lie 
asleep,  like  a  lily  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  were  fairies  there 
Bengy  said— not  that  Henry  believed  in  fairies— and  Ellen  wanted  to 
see  them.  If  Bengy  had  hurt  his  hand  badly  probably  they  would  not 


get  over  to  the  island  at  all  during  the  full  moon,  for  Henry  had  no 
faith  in  his  uncle  as  a  boatman. 

The  lake  was  so  calm  and  friendly,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  row  over 
and  let  Ellen  see  for  herself  that  there  were  no  fairies  on  the  island. 
Of  course,  boys  of  eleven  didn’t  believe  in  fairies,  but  it  would  be  fun 
if  they  happened  to  meet  one  ;  and  Shakespeare  wrote  about  them, 
so  perhaps  on  a  lovely  night  like  this  there  might  be  one  after  all. 
Often  he  had  heard  Aunt  Denise  say  that  she  believed  in  children  having 
more  freedom  ;  probably  she  would  have  allowed  them  to  go  if  Uncle 
Robert  had  not  been  there.  He  was  afraid  of  the  water,  said  he  always 
felt  top-heavy  in  a  boat.  But  Henry  had  learnt  how  to  balance,  and 
Ellen  was  too  light  to  upset  anything. 

The  boy  sat  by  the  window  dallying  with  temptation,  and  the 
silver  lake  seemed  to  call  to  him.  He  was  wide  awake  now,  and  far 
too  excited  to  sleep  ;  the  scented  air  was  soft  and  warm  ;  from  the 
woods  behind  came  the  cry  of  a  night  bird  ;  and  the  island  still  floated 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  like  a  lily.  In  the  books  he  read,  the  boys 
were  adventurers  who  left  their  homes  to  fight  battles,  discover  countries, 
search  for  treasure  and  rescue  damsels  in  distress.  Often  they  set  out 
without  their  parents’  permission,  but  when  they  returned  in  triumph 
they  were  heroes  and  nobody  blamed  them. 

Henry  looked  at  the  small  pile  of  clothes  on  the  chair  beside  his  ] 
bed.  He  walked  slowly  towards  it  and  proceeded  to  dress.  Then  he 
crept  along  the  passage  to  Ellen’s  room. 

“Ellen  .  .  .  Ellen  .  .  .’’  he  whispered. 

The  little  girl  turned  over  and  opened  her  eyes  sleepily. 

“Yes  .  .  .  What  is  it,  Henry?’’ 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  fairies,  to-night  ?’’ 

She  sat  up  in  bed  rubbing  her  eyes.  “Oh,  Henry  !  It  would  be 
lovely.’’ 

“Then  get  up  and  dress,  but  don’t  make  a  row.’’ 

He  sat  on  the  window-sill  whilst  she  put  on  her  clothes. 

“That’ll  do,’’  he  said.  “It’s  quite  warm.” 

They  climbed  out  of  the  window  and  ran  down  the  path  to  the 
boathouse. 

“P’raps  it’s  locked,”  said  Ellen  anxiously, 

“The  keys  are  under  the  big  stone.” 

But  the  boathouse  was  unlocked  and  the  boat  slid  silently  into  the  ' 
water.  Henry  slipped  the  oars  into  the  rowlocks  and  began  to  row, 
whilst  Ellen  sat  in  the  stern  and  pretended  to  steer.  It  was  a  great 
adventure,  better  even  than  playing  at  pirates.  The  water,  dripping  ; 
from  the  oars,  sparkled  like  diamonds  as  the  boat  glided  towards  the 
island. 
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“It’s  like  going  to  a  new  world,”  said  Henry.  ‘‘We  are  explorers 
like  Christopher  Columbus.” 

“What  is  an  explorer  ?”  Ellen  asked. 

He  s  a  chap  who  discovers  things.”  Henry  stopped  rowing.  The 
island  was  further  away  than  he  expected.  ‘‘Look,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  old 
man  in  the  moon  is  laughing  at  us.” 

“I  think  he’s  horrid,”  said  Ellen.  ‘‘P’raps  he  doesn’t  want  us  to 
discover  things.” 

Henry  dipped  the  oars  in  the  water  and  the  boat  began  to  move 
forward  again. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Major  Benoni  faced  Clive  Maitland  across  a  table  contrived  from 
four  packing-cases. 

“Frankly,  Maitland,”  he  remarked.  “I  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
the  situation.  Our  party  consists  of  about  twenty  army  officers  and 
other  ranks,  two  female  missionaries  and  about  thirty  civilian  refugees, 
mostly  in  pretty  poor  condition.” 

“No  women  or  children  except  the  missionaries  ?” 

“No.  They  are  getting  them  away  by  air.” 

Benoni  spread  out  a  map  in  front  of  them. 

“It  seems  that  for  our  sins  we  shall  have  to  walk  most  of  the  way. 
Here  we  are  ...  at  Myitkyina,  and  that  is  the  place  we  have  to  reach 
— Tipang  ;  and  we  shall  be  damned  lucky  if  we  do  it  in  a  month.  If 
we  take  the  usual  route  we  shall  have  to  walk  all  the  way  ;  if  we  go 
north  on  the  Fort  Hertz  road  we  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Japs 
and,  with  luck,  can  use  motor  transport  to  the  hundred-and-second 
milestone  which,  at  least,  will  give  us  a  flying  start.” 

He  traced  the  proposed  route  with  a  cigarette-stained  finger. 

“After  that  we  strike  west  by  a  mule  track  through  the  jungle 
which  joins  the  usual  route  at  Maingkwan.  So  we  can  only  use  the 
cars  as  far  as  the  hundred-and-second  milestone.  We  have  five 
Jeeps,  two  light  cars  and  a  lorry,  and  three  of  the  Jeeps  have  trailers 
to  carry  provisions.  There  is  another  route,  continuing  up  the  Fort 
Hertz  road  and  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Brahmaputra,  but,  as 
the  mountain  passes  are  ten  thousand  feet  up,  it  looks  to  me  a  fairly 
poor  proposition.” 

Benoni  lit  another  cigarette.  “I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
form  a  sort  of  committee  and  talk  the  thing  over  before  we  start.  It 
may  help  when  things  become  difficult.  There’s  the  padre,  David 
Goss,  he’s  a  decent  sort  of  chap  ;  Garret  should  be  useful,  he’s  had 
something  to  do  with  stores  ;  then  we  want  a  civilian  or  two— there’s 
a  planter  named  Ross  who  looks  fairly  reliable  and  a  commercial 
traveller  from  Rangoon  who  rejoices  in  the  appropriate  name  of 
‘Cash.’” 

An  hour  later  Clive  was  introduced  to  the  other  members  of  their 
committee,  and  an  informal  meeting  was  held.  The  two  civilians 
automatically  cancelled  one  another  in  voting  on  any  proposition,  for 
Cash  did  not  like  Ross  and  refused  to  fall  in  with  any  suggestion  the 
other  put  forward.  Benoni  and  Clive  had  already  decided  upon  what 
they  considered  the  best  route  and,  as  the  supplies  could  have  motor 
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tiansport  for  a  hundred  miles,  Garret  agreed.  Cash  was  in  favour 
o  tlle  Brahmaputra  route  as  it  would  involve  less  walking,  but  nobodv 
else  agreed  with  him  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

}°°ks  as  though  we  are  in  for  a  lively  time,”  said  Benoni. 
tweedledum  and  Iweedledee  seem  resolved  to  have  a  battle  Ross 
rs  all  right,  but  I  can’t  stand  that  fellow,  Cash,  he’s  a  ‘no  man.’  ” 

,,  e  s  jittery,  said  the  padre.  ‘‘And  that’s  the  way  it  takes 

W  hat  about  the  two  women  ?”  Clive  asked. 

The}^  are  missionaries,  Goss  reminded  him.  ‘‘Missionaries  don’t 
have  an  easy  life  in  Burma  and  they  are  not  likely  to  pack  up.” 

Just  before  the  party  started  Clive  met  the  two  women  ;  Elizabeth 
Harlow  was  tall  and  thin,  but  the  grip  of  her  hand  assured  the  doctor 
that  he  had  no  need  to  doubt  her  ability  to  carry  out  the  journey. 
Her  companion  was  a  small,  under-nourished  girl  with  fair  hair. 
She  had  only  recently  come  out  to  the  East  and  had  not  had  time  to 
get  used  to  the  climate  ;  moreover,  she  was  a  blonde  and  Clive  regarded 
blondes  as  ill-adapted  to  tropical  life. 

(  ‘‘I’m  quite  all  right,”  the  girl  asserted,  noting  his  expression, 
i  ve  been  out  for  nine  months  and  have  never  been  ill.” 

Clive  turned  to  the  older  woman  :  ‘‘Have  you  known  Miss  Burns 
for  long  ? 

‘‘We  have  been  working  together  for  six  months.” 

‘‘Do  you  think  she  can  stand  it  ?” 

“We  are  given  strength.  Elsie  has  faith.” 

‘‘Please  don’t  separate  us,”  the  girl  implored. 

Very  well,”  said  Clive.  ‘‘But  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
journey.  y 

At  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  the  party  moved  off  hopefully 
along  the  Fort  Hertz  road.  Several  had  been  rejected  on  medical 
grounds  and  there  was  ample  accommodation  for  all  in  the  available 
transport.  But,  as  the  journey  progressed,  the  road  surface  deteri¬ 
orated  and  without  assistance  from  the  Jeeps  the  other  cars  would 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  the  journey.  There  was  a  light  Austin 
which  had  fallen  to  Cash,  as  it  was  a  car  he  was  able  to  drive.  Into 
it  had  been  packed  four  members  of  the  party  carefully  selected  for 
their  size.  Mr.  Cash  started  on  his  journey  in  dashing  style  and  he 
succeeded  m  getting  well  ahead  of  the  main  body  ;  but  as  the  journey 
progressed,  the  road  became  more  and  more  muddy  and  the  Austin 
ess  and  less  inclined  for  its  work.  The  driver  could  hear  the  Teens 
coming  along  behind,  and  that  species  of  madness,  peculiar  to  certain 
motorists,  seized  him  ;  he  accelerated,  and  the  car,  as  though  resentful 
of  such  treatment,  slithered  to  the  side  of  the  track,  half-turned  round 
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and  then  went  down  the  embankment,  turning  slowly  over  and  over 
as  it  rolled  to  the  bottom. 

The  Jeeps  came  up  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  Clive  climbed 
down  the  embankment  to  the  muddy  pile  of  humanity  struggling  to 
extract  itself  from  the  broken  car.  Mud  may  be  many  unpleasant 
things  but,  at  least,  it  is  soft  and  protective.  An  extremely  frightened 
and  chastened  Mr.  Cash  was  extracted  uninjured  and,  beyond  a  severe 
shaking,  none  of  his  passengers  had  sustained  any  injury.  But  the 
car  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  party  parked  up  for  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  road  it  took  three  days  to  reach  the 
hundred-and-second  milestone.  Half  a  mile  beyond  was  the  inspection 
bungalow  at  Maihtonghka,  and  here  the  vehicles  were  handed  over, 
kits  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  rations  distributed  amongst  the  members 
of  the  party.  It  was  raining  hard  but,  as  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
bungalow  pointed  out,  it  was  no  use  in  this  damned  country  waiting 
for  the  rain  to  stop,  so  they  started  off  in  the  rain  and  slush  to  walk  to 
India. 

Down  and  up,  down  and  up,  on  that  first  day,  they  trudged  along 
the  muddy  hill  track  wondering,  if  this  wrs  the  beginning  of  the  trek, 
what  the  end  would  feel  like.  And  it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Lance-Corporal  Mason  intervened.  Clive  had  noticed  the  man,  for 
he  looked  so  completely  out  of  place  in  battle-dress.  He  was  small 
and  clean-shaven,  with  sharp,  alert  features  and  humorous  eyes  ; 
no  matter  what  the  conditions  were,  he  always  succeeded  in  looking 
spick-and-span.  Rumour  had  it  that  he  had  been  a  butler  in  some 
peer’s  house  but,  if  so,  Mason  never  talked  about  it. 

As  the  procession  moved  forward  there  was  a  commotion  in  the 
rear.  It  was  Mr.  Mason  mounted  on  a  sturdy  hill  pony.  Carefully 
guiding  his  steed  through  the  assembly  he  halted  in  front  of  his 
commanding  officer  and  saluted. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  thought  that  owing  to  lack  of  transport 
facilities  this  might  be  useful.’’ 

“Where  did  you  get  it,  Mason?’’ 

Mason  caressed  his  smooth  chin.  “Well,  sir,  if  I  might  say  so,  it 
just  wandered  in.  Like,  sir,  to  use  a  ligure  of  speech,  the  ravens  which 
fed  the  prophet  Elijah.’’ 

“You  didn’t  steal  it  from  anyone?’’ 

"Sir!”  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  reproach  of  which  a  mono¬ 
syllable  is  capable  was  concentrated  in  that  word.  It  convicted  the 
Major  of  an  impropriety  so  grave  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  face  Lance-Corporal  Mason  again. 

“No,  of  course  not.  I’m  sorry,  Mason,  and  it  will  come  in  very 
handy  to  carry  the  iron-rations.” 
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Fiom  that  day  Elijah,  as  they  christened  the  pony,  was  an  out¬ 
standing  success,  both  for  carrying  rations  and  providing  a  welcome 
rest  for  members  of  the  party  suffering  from  sore  feet.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Cash’s  feet  would  ever  have  been  anything  but 
soie  had  it  not  been  for  a  rule  that  a  certificate  from  the  medical 
officer  was  necessary  before  the  coveted  ride  could  be  granted. 

And  so  for  eight  days  the  procession  pursued  its  weary  way  through 
jungle  and  over  hills,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  through  mud  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  glue  and  over  rough,  stony  tracks  ;  sleeping  in  the  open  or 
m  native  villages,  making  use  of  any  shelter  available— brushwood 
shelters,  leafy  coverings,  ground-sheets,  ‘Tawmay’  huts,  bamboo  make- 
snitts  .  .  .  anything  which  would  afford  protection  from  the  pitiless 

mm  ,  eaten  up  by  insects,  tormented  by  leeches,  and  constantly 
soaked  to  the  skin.  y 


At  the  end  of  each  day’s  trek  an  informal  medical  inspection  was 
held  at  which  Clive  officiated  with  the  help  of  the  two  missionaries 
Elizabeth  Harlow  proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  assistant,  for  she  had 
taken  a  course  in  elementary  medicine  at  Livingstone  College,  and 
Elsie  Hums  was  a  willing  pupil — and  always,  in  the  background,  was 
JEance-Corporal  Mason,  ready  with  improvisations  and  suggestions 
.Nobody  ever  heard  Mason  grumble,  very  few  people  ever  saw  him  smile  • 
it  was  as  though  he  had  sublimated  that  muddy  and  disreputable 
company  into  some  rarer  element  to  which  he  rendered  willing  and 
[respectful  service.  The  only  person  he  neglected  was  himself,  and 
often,  when  the  company  was  settled  for  the  night,  Clive  would  have 
to  remind  the  small  man  that  he  had  not  yet  attended  to  his  own  feet 
or  taken  any  food.  But  every  morning  Lance-Corporal  Mason  shaved. 

.  Occasionally,  glimmers  of  sunshine  pierced  the  gloom  of  those 
eight  days  of  tribulation.  A  friendly  ‘head  man’  at  a  small  village 
presented  the  party  with  two  sucking  pigs  which  formed  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  diet  which,  despite  Garret’s  efficiency,  was  tending  to 
become  monotonous.  On  the  seventh  day,  after  fording  the  Chindwin 
river  and  a  steaming  trek  through  thick  jungle,  the  village  of  Nauhkum 
-ja  was  reached.  Here,  the  hospitable  inhabitants  provided  chickens 
potatoes,  eggs  bananas  and  some  native  toddy,  so  that,  as  Major 

mention 'tppy.'  "lh6  ^  dined  a"d  wined  wel1’  “nd 

The  Major  underlined  the  word  ‘happy,’  for  he  was  beginning  to 
eahze  that,  though  Homo  sapiens  is  a  sociable  beast,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  human  face  may  become  repulsive  to  other  members  of  the 
;ame  species.  It  is  possible  to  see  too  much  of  one  another  and  with 
i  strange  perversity,  we  tend  to  increase  the  danger  by  sorting  our- 
<*elves  into  small  groups  or  cliques,  which,  once  formed,  are  almost  as 
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difficult  to  split  as  the  atom.  So,  morning  after  morning,  the  same 
small  groups  drifted  together  and  marched  off.  They  were  all  depressed 
and  miserable,  and  they  felt  that  they  disliked  one  another  exceedingly, 
but  all  were  determined  to  see  it  through,  and,  should  misfortune 
overtake  any  member  of  the  party,  his  comrades  would  forget  all  their 
troubles  and  animosities  and  manifest  a  willingness  to  help  and  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  convinced  the  padre  that  his  ministrations 
had  not  been  in  vain. 

Maingkwan  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Hukawng  Valley.  It 
was  the  danger-point  of  the  journey,  for  Benoni  had  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  Japanese  patrols  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  they 
were  some  miles  from  the  village  the  Major  halted  the  party  and  told 
them  to  take  cover.  In  the  distance  a  large  force  of  soldiers  could  be 
seen  advancing  in  their  direction  from  the  village. 

“What  do  you  make  of  them,  Maitland  ?’’ 

Clive  took  the  glasses.  “I  think  they  are  Chinese,’’  he  said,  “but 
we  shall  soon  know.  There’s  dirty  work  going  on  ;  the  village  is  on 
fire.’’ 

It  was,  as  Clive  had  suggested,  a  body  of  Chinese  troops.  They 
had  received  orders  to  retire,  as  it  had  been  reported  that  the  Japs  were 
advancing  in  strength  towards  Maingkwan.  By  some  form  of  bargain¬ 
ing,  known  only  to  himself,  Mason  had  acquired  a  Jeep  from  the 
Chinese  soldiers. 

“I  understand,  sir,’’  he  informed  his  commanding  officer,  “that 
the  roads  in  this  district  are  suitable  for  motor  traffic.  The  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  officer  in  charge,  sir,  took  a  fancy  to  my  wrist-watch.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  very  fair  exchange  as  they  intended  to  leave  the  cars  i 
behind  in  any  case.  My  wrist-watch,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  sir,  cost 
me  five  pounds  in  Oxford  Street.’’ 

“Very  well,  Mason.  I  think  we  can  put  it  down  to  sundry  expenses. 
Will  you  see  Captain  Garret  about  it  ?’’ 

It  was  decided  not  to  go  near  the  village  as  explosions  could  be 
heard,  and  eventually  the  party  camped  by  a  stream  several  miles 
further  along  the  road.  After  bathing  and  feeding,  the  journey  was 
resumed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  were  too  near  to  be  pleasant. 
The  procession  straggled  along  over  country  which  was  virtually  a  swamp 
until  eventually  it  was  forced  to  pack  down  in  the  open.  And  all  that 
night  it  rained. 

Another  day  of  heavy  marching  and  a  second  crossing  of  the 
Chindwin,  this  time  on  fragile  bamboo  rafts,  brought  the  party  within 
sight  of  a  native  village.  At  the  sight,  backs  were  straightened,  the  j 
pace  quickened,  and  visions  of  sucking  pig,  chickens,  bananas  and 
toddy  chased  away  the  accumulated  gloom.  But  from  the  village 
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came  no  sign  of  iife,  none  of  the  usual  chatter  and  excitement  which 
usually  heralded  their  approach. 

I  don  t  like  it,  Maitland,”  said  Benoni.  “It’s  queer,  devilish 
queer. 

Better  wait  here,”  said  Clive.  “I’ll  go  on  with  Garret  and  have 
a  look  round.  ...  Do  you  see  that  ?” 

He  pointed  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  which  seemed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  depository  for  refuse. 

A  rubbish  heap,”  the  Major  suggested. 

‘‘No.  I  think  not.” 

The  two  men  moved  forward. 

“My  God  !”  said  the  Major. 

‘‘Yes.  Dead  bodies  .  .  .  everywhere.  Look  at  their  faces.  That’s 
cholera  ;  they  never  look  like  that  with  anything  else.” 

“Til  march  our  lot  back  a  bit,”  said  Benoni.  “You’d  better  take 
the  padre  with  you  and  have  a  look  at  the  place.  There  may  be  people 
living  there  who  want  help.”  ^  F 

As  Clive  had  anticipated  the  village  was  deserted.  The  cholera 
had  invaded  that  peaceful  solitude  and  had  found  no  opposition,  for 
he  gods  had  sent  death  and  only  by  appeasing  their  gods  could  the 
doom  be  averted  And,  whilst  they  prayed  and  made  sacrifices,  the 

wells,  became  polluted  and  the  flies — winged  agents  of  destruction _ 

1  crawled  over  the  food  and  spread  the  disease.  And  so  many  died  that 
there  was  no  time  to  bury  them  ;  the  twisted,  tortured  bodies  lay  where 
the  victims  fell  in  the  streets,  in  the  houses,  in  the  surrounding  forest 
—and  then  came  panic.  The  dying  were  left  to  die  of  disease  or 
-starvation  ,  those  who  were  fit  to  travel  were  taken  away  to  spread  the 
disease  elsewhere,  and  the  remnant  fled  for  their  lives,  for  the  gods 
‘Were  angry  and  would  not  be  appeased. 

T,  Clive  shook  his  head.  “There’s  nothing  left  for  us  to  do,  padre 
the  whole  story  is  here  for  anyone  who  cares  to  read  it.  You  see  we 
never  learn  how  to  prevent  disease  until  we  know  the  cause.  To  these 

P0°'r‘w  WaS  a  ™itati°n  from  their  gods  •  •  .  it  was  just  Fate.” 

Well?  queried  Benoni,  when  Clive  returned. 

1  here’s  nobody  alive.  Get  them  all  away  from  the  place  as  quicklv 
as  possible,  and  say  that  no  water  bottles  are  to  be  filled  until  I  give 
permission.  ° 

That  night  they  camped  in  the  forest  three  miles  away  from  the 
dncken  vdlage  Womed  by  insects,  Clive  took  his  ground-sheet  and 
wandered  away  from  the  camp  to  a  spot  where  there  was  less  undcr- 
rowth  and,  possibly,  fewer  mosquitoes.  His  supply  of  mepacrine 
d  been  sufficient  for  the  whole  party  and  there  had  been  little 
malaria,  but  the  mosquitoes  were  a  continual  pest.  He  lay  awake 
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reviewing  (.he  medical  aspects  of  this  amazing  journey.  It  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  what  the  human  body  could  accomplish  in  an  emergency. 
The  two  women  had  never  turned  a  hair,  indeed  the  younger  looked 
better,  if  anything,  than  when  she  started.  Of  course  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  mind  ;  they  were  happy  because  they  were  being  useful. 
On  the  other  hand  that  ass  Cash  never  stopped  grumbling,  and  it  did 
not  look  as  though  he  would  hold  out  much  longer  .  .  .  Cash  ...  of 
course  there  was  Ross,  too  .  .  .  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  .  .  . 
Clive  had  slipped  over  the  border  :  he  was  dreaming  of  Alice  in  W onder- 
land.  .  .  .  But  why  was  Alice  crying  ?  She  wasn’t  a  cry-baby,  and 
quite  near  to  him  someone  was  crying.  Clive  was  awake  now.  Those 
cries  were  too  real  to  come  out  of  any  dream.  He  got  up  and  moved 
cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

In  a  small  clearing  was  a  brushwood  shelter  and  inside  the  shelter 
someone  was  crying.  Clive  went  to  the  entrance  and  stooped  down  ; 
the  crying  had  ceased  and  inside,  in  the  darkness,  someone  was 
watching  him. 

“Who  is  in  there  ?’’  he  asked. 

“Jack  and  Jill,”  said  a  small  treble  voice.  “We  want  food.” 

“Stay  where  you  are  and  I  will  fetch  you  some.”  He  had  a  curious 
feeling  that  they  might  vanish  before  he  could  get  back  and,  for  some 
reason,  he  did  not  want  them  to  vanish.  He  returned  to  the  camp  and 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  two  women  were  sleeping. 

“Miss  Harlow.” 

“Yes.  .  .  .  Oh,  it’s  you,  doctor.  Is  someone  ill?” 

“No.  But  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  .  .  .  and  bring  a 
torch.” 

On  the  way  lie  told  her  of  his  discovery.  “Two  children,”  he  said, 
“presumably  a  boy  and  girl,  who  speak  English.  I  collected  some 
food  whilst  you  were  getting  ready  ;  it  seemed  to  be  what  they  wanted 
most.” 

The  two  children  were  sitting  waiting  for  them  inside  the  shelter 
— a  solemn  boy  of  ten  or  eleven  and  a  black-haired  little  girl  three  or 
four  years  younger. 

“Here’s  something  to  eat,”  said  Elizabeth,  “and  then  you  can  tell 
us  who  you  are.” 

“Father’s  dead  and  mother’s  dead,”  the  boy  explained.  “So  we 
hadn’t  nothing  to  eat.” 

When  the  children  had  finished  their  meal,  the  sad  story  of  their 
wanderings  began  to  take  shape  from  a  series  of  scattered  episodes. 
Their  father  had  been  a  planter  in  Burma  married  to  a  Burmese  wife 
to  whom,  apparently,  he  was  devoted.  The  small  family  had  fled  north 
before  the  advancing  Japanese  and  then,  alone,  had  attempted  the 
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journey  to  India.  They  had  suffered  many  hardships,  but  eventually 
had  reached  a  native  village  where  they  hoped  to  rest  for  a  time. 

Then,  as  the  boy  said,  the  people  began  to  die,  and  they  went  on 
dying,  and  their  mother  died  and  their  father  died,  and  no  one  was 
left  alive,  so  the}'  collected  some  food  and  went  to  live  in  the  forest. 
But  at  night  he  was  frightened  and  often  cried. 

They  took  the  two  children  back  to  the  camp  and  Elizabeth  looked 
after  them.  The  following  day  it  was  decided  that  they  would  have  to 
join  the  party  and,  when  they  reached  India,  further  inquiries  could 
be  made.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  happy  decision,  for  the  two  children 
became  great  favourites  and  in  seeking  to  help  them  many  people 
forgot  their  own  discomforts  and  troubles. 

Clive  was  too  busy  to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to  anything 
except  his  work,  for  the  journey  was  beginning  to  try  the  strength 
and  temper  of  even  the  most  robust.  The  journey  to  Shingwiyang, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Naga  Hills,  had  been  a  desperate  struggle  along  a 
muddy  track  of  thick  clay  so  tenacious  that  it  seemed  to  grip  the 
boots  in  a  vice.  Beside  the  track  were  many  dead  bodies,  not  cholera 
victims  this  time,  but  refugees  whose  legs  had  refused  to  drag  them 
any  further  ;  they  had  fallen  down  with  exhaustion  in  the  thick  mud, 
and  died,  just  as  a  rat  will  die  when  trapped  on  bird-lime. 

Benoni,  Clive  and  the  padre  did  their  best  to  encourage  the  weaker 
members  of  the  party  and  it  speaks  well  for  their  efforts  that  no 
contribution  was  added  to  that  collection  of  still  forms  lying  by  the 
roadside.  But  long  before  Shingwiyang  was  reached  it  was  obvious 
to  Clive  that  Cash  could  not  continue  the  journey.  Strangely  enough 
he  showed  more  courage  during  that  terrible  tramp  than  he  had  at  any 
previous  stage  of  the  trek,  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  obeyed 
the  medical  command  and  completed  the  journey  on  Elijah’s  back. 
When  they  reached  their  destination  he  was  breathing  rapidly  and  his 
face  had  an  ominous  tint.  Clive’s  stethoscope  merely  confirmed  what 
he  knew  already— the  man  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

“What  the  deuce  are  we  to  do  ?’’  asked  Benoni.  “Of  course  we 
can  leave  him  here  ;  but  he’ll  need  a  doctor,  and  we  can’t  spare  you. 
The  Ledo  section  is  going  to  be  the  toughest  going  of  all,  a  whole  fort¬ 
night  of  collar  work.  No,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  face  that  without 
-you.” 

“I  could  stay  with  him,’’  said  the  padre.  “It’s  chiefly  a  question 
•of  nursing  and  Maitland  can  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

I  think,”  said  Clive,  “we  shall  all  do  well  to  rest  here  for  a  couple 
of  days,  as  a  preparation  for  the  last  stage.  We  shall  know  more  about 
poor  Cash  by  that  time.” 
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And  so  it  proved,  for  the  sick  man  died  on  the  following  day  and 
was  buried  before  the  party  left  the  station. 

It  was  during  the  midday  halt  on  the  first  day  of  their  resumed 
journey  that  Clive  spoke  to  Elizabeth  Harlow  about  his  dream. 

“Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  that  they  frequently  reflect  something  which  has 
happened  in  the  past,  but  the  reflection  is  distorted  and  often 
fantastic.’’ 

“But  do  you  think  they  can  reveal  to  you  something  you  do  not 
know,  or  foretell  the  future  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know.  I  believe  in  telepathy,  so  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
believe  that  a  dream  may  convey  an  impression  from  a  distance.  We 
have  much  to  learn  about  the  sub-conscious.  As  for  foretelling  the 
future,  to  believe  it  you  would  have  to  be  a  disciple  of  Dunn,  and 
frankly,  I  am  not  that.’’ 

“I  have  two  children,’’  Clive  told  her,  “now  about  the  same  age 
as  Jack  and  Jill.  When  the  war  broke  out  we  sent  them  for  safety  to 
Canada.  The  other  night  I  dreamt  about  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  a  horrid  dream  ;  I  can’t  describe  it,  the  whole  thing  was  too 
grotesque,  but  it  left  me  with  a  feeling  that  they  were  in  danger  and 
I  could  do  nothing  about  it.  You  know  that  feeling,  as  though  you 
can’t  move.’’ 

“We  are  all  in  God’s  hands.  Probably  your  dream  is  simply  due 
to1  the  fact  that  two  children  have  come  into  your  life  and  they  happen 
to  be  of  about  the  same  ages  as  your  own  children.’’ 

“Yes,  I  tried  to  think  that.  But  I’ve  had  the  same  dream 
twice.’’ 

“We  cannot  run  away  from  danger ;  we  can  only  have 
faith.” 

The  story  of  the  Ledo  trek  was  merely  a  continuation  of  what  had 
already  happened — rain,  mud  and  nights  of  torment.  As  Benoni 
eloquently  confided  to  his  diary  :  “bitten  to  hell.”  An  average  day’s 
journey  on  this  hill  section  was  seven  and  a  half  miles  ;  which  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  state  of  the  track.  The  ninth  day,  however, 
brought  the  party  within  the  kindly  ministrations  of  the  Assam  Tea 
Planters’  Association  and  from  this  point  onwards  camps  had  been 
established  at  regular  intervals  where  food,  shelter  and  medical 
attention  could  be  obtained.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  civilization 
had  been  reached.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  journey  the  frontier 
was  crossed  and  Clive  stood  at  the  end  of  the  jungle  track  and  realized 
that  his  responsibilities  were  nearly  ended — in  the  distance,  across 
rolling  country,  he  could  see  the  hills  of  Assam.  For  three  days  more 
the  march  went  on  and  then,  one  morning,  Benoni,  who  had  gone  on 
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ahead,  heard  a  sound  far  sweeter  to  his  ears  than  any  music.  It  was 
the  husky  screech  of  an  engine,  and  there,  down  below  him,  was  a 
train,  so  small  that  it  might  have  been  a  toy,  a  dirty,  disreputable 
little  collier  s  train,  but  a  sure  token  of  deliverance.  They  had  reached 
civilization  at  last. 


CHAPTER  V 


“Ido  wish,’’  said  the  Colonel  peevishly,  “that  you  would  stop  playing 
about  with  that  damned  hddle  and  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  saying.’’ 

The  Major  gave  the  screw  another  turn  and  twanged  the  string. 
“That’s  better,’’  he  remarked.  “In  a  climate  like  this  a  saxophone 
would  be  more  satisfactory.’’ 

“You  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  saints  have  got  to  do  with  it,”  said  the  Major, 
examining  with  a  professional  eye  the  choleric  face  of  his  superior 
officer.  “As  I  have  told  you  before,  you  are  too  fond  of  curry.” 

“It’s  insubordination,  rank  insubordination,”  grumbled  Colonel 
Prangley.  “One  day,  Bill,  I  shall  have  you  arrested  and  put  in  chains. 
Are  you  aware  that  I  command  this  hospital  ?” 

“Just  as  aware,  old  man,  as  I  am  that  I  was  making  five  thousand 
a  year  in  Harley  Street  before  they  sent  me  out  here  to  act  as  your 
medical  specialist  on  the  salary  of  a  bank  clerk.” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  will  now  condescend  to  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  Maitland.” 

Major  William  Bentley  gave  the  peg  another  half-turn.  “That,” 
he  said,  “is  the  North  African  desert.”  He  bent  over  the  violin. 
“And  that  is  Burma.  .  .  .  And  that  is  twenty-eight  days  of  hell  on 
the  way  from  Burma  to  India.”  He  gave  one  more  twist  and  the  cat¬ 
gut  snapped.  “And  that,  my  dear  colonel,  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
Maitland.  I  have  sacrificed  a  very  good  string  to  make  my  meaning 
quite  clear,  for  Clive  Maitland  is  a  very  good  type  of  doctor,  but  there 
comes  a  breaking-point  even  to  the  best  material.  Of  course  he’s  had 
malaria  parasites  in  his  blood  and  a  mild  attack  of  dysentery,  but  the}* 
are  incidental.  It’s  just  that  when  his  responsibility  ended  his  nerves 
gave  in,  so  we  have  a  troublesome  and  fretful  patient  who  sees  visions 
and  dreams  dreams.” 

“That’s  just  what  is  worrying  me,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Here,  you 
had  better  read  this,  then  you  will  understand  why  I  wanted  to  talk 
to  you  about  Maitland.  It  was  evidently  sent  off  directly  his  people 
heard  that  he  was  ill  in  hospital.” 

Bentley  unfolded  the  cablegram  and  read  : 

‘Withhold  Maitland’s  letters  writing.’ 

“It’s  from  his  partner.  His  letter  arrived  this  morning,  and  I  agree 
that  Maitland  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  any  correspondence  until 
you  give  permission.” 
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Prangley  placed  the  letter  on  the  table. 

Bettei  read  it  and  judge  for  yourself.  At  any  rate  it  warns  us 
what  is  in  those  other  letters.  Poor  devil !” 

The  specialist  read  Blair’s  note  and  returned  it  to  the  Colonel. 

It  s  queer,  he  remarked.  “Do  you  remember  that  dream  which 
he  insists  on  telling  to  everyone?” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  it  is  just  a  coincidence.” 

Tliat  is  what  everything  is  which  we  are  too  lazy  to  try  to  explain. 
Theie  s  something  restful  in  the  idea — no  need  to  bother  our  brains 
any  further.” 

t  Biair  thinks  he  ought  to  go  home  for  the  sake  of  his  wife.” 

Compassionate  leave  would  be  the  quickest  way  ;  but,  of  course, 
he  will  have  to  be  told  first,”  said  Bentley.  “Perhaps  in  a  few  days’ 
time  if  he  goes  on  improving.” 

,  Have  a  drink,  said  the  Colonel.  “I  feel  that  I  need  one  badly. 
It  s  a  rotten  world.” 


*  *  *  *  * 


Clive  Maitland  lay  in  bed  doing  nothing.  It  was  what  he  wanted  to 
do— nothing.  But  it  was  hot,  he  was  restless  and  unable  to  sleep  . 
and  ..  .  .  his  brain  refused  to  do  nothing,  indeed  it  was  working  over¬ 
time  in  order  to  convince  his  body  that  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  do 
something.  One  couldn  t  win  a  war,  lying  in  bed  and  doing  nothing. 
A  funny  thing,  his  brain,  it  never  rested,  it  never  seemed  to  want  to 
rest  At  night,  even  when  he  thought  he  was  asleep,  there  it  was, 
hard  at  work  manufacturing  dreams.  Sometimes  he  saw  the  grinning 
masks  and  twisted  bodies  of  the  cholera  victims,  often  he  was  in  the 
desert  without  food  or  water,  once  or  twice  he  had  been  back  in  Whimple- 
sca  playing  tennis  with  Diana — or  was  it  Ellen  ? — and,  on  one  occasion, 
the  man  in  black  came  up  to  him  and  told  him  he  would  go  to  hell 
t  serve  better.  Ihen  there  was  that  dream  about  the 
children  ,  but  the  finding  of  Jack  and  Jill  explained  that. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Bentley  allowed  him  to  see  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  he  kept  Blair  informed  of  the  invalid’s  progress. 
Gradually,  however,  Clive  recovered — he  was  sleeping  well,  his  appetite 
held,  returned  und  he  wns  clnmouring’  to  go  buck  to  duty. 

I  feel  ashamed  of  myself,  Bentley,”  he  said,  one  morning,  “crack¬ 
ing  up  like  this.” 


I  think  you  ought  to  go  home  and  have  a  rest  before  you  start 
again.  J 

“But  I  feel  quite  well.” 

“For  your  wife’s  sake  then.” 
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“Diana  is  no  sentimentalist ;  she  is  a  very  practical  young  person 
and  would  probably  resent  the  idea  that  I  am  essential  to  her  happi¬ 
ness.’’ 

Bentley  shook  his  head.  “It  isn’t  that,  she  needs  you  for  other 
reasons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Maitland,  she  has  had  some  very  sad 
news.  There  were  letters  for  you,  but  we  had  instructions  to  keep 
them  back  until  I  thought  you  were  fit  to  read  them.  I’m  sorry,  old 
chap.  I’ll  send  the  letters  in  to  you.’’ 

It  seemed  to  Clive  an  eternity  of  time  before  an  orderly  appeared 
with  a  small  parcel  of  letters.  One  was  from  Ellen,  one  from  Lady 
Rowland  and  three  had  been  written  by  Diana.  Instinctively  he 
opened  Ellen’s  first. 

My  dear  Clive, 

I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  very  sad  letter,  but  Diana  has  asked 
me  to  write  and  tell  you  the  tragic  news  which  has  come  from 
Canada.  Henry  and  little  Ellen  are  dead  :  they  were  drowned 
one  night  during  a  boating  expedition  on  the  lake  at  Pine  Hollow. 
I  give  you  the  bare  facts  for  by  no  trick  of  the  pen  can  the  blow  be 
softened  ;  but  you  know,  Clive,  how  deeply  I  feel  for  you  both. 
Possibly  my  own  recent  bereavement  has  made  it  easier  for  me  to 
sympathize  with  others.  And  this  is  a  time  when  many  are  suffer¬ 
ing.  Diana  has  been  wonderfully  plucky,  but  at  such  a  crisis  we 
need  the  support  of  those  we  love  and  I  feel  that  she  needs  you. 
If  by  any  means  it  can  be  managed,  come  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
Dr.  Blair  seems  to  think  that  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  practice 
and  the  work  you  have  already  done  in  the  army  it  might  be 
possible  for  you  to  get  your  discharge. 

With  loving  sympathy, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Ellen. 

The  blow  had  a  numbing  effect  ;  possibly  Clive  had  already  suffered 
so  much  mental  strain  that  he  was,  for  the  moment,  incapable  of  any 
deep  emotion.  There  was  something  remote  and  unreal  about  this 
tragedy  on  a  Canadian  lake  ;  perhaps  he  had  seen  so  much  of  death 
that  it  had  lost  many  of  its  terrors  ;  the  future  was  unpredictable 
and  it  was  with  the  future  that  children  were  concerned.  But  of  Diana 
he  constantly  thought  ;  often  her  letters  had  spoken  of  the  happy 
day  when  the  family  would  be  reunited.  And  now  there  could  be  no 
reunion  for  the  children  were  dead.  At  all  costs  he  must  get  back  to 
Diana. 

“The  human  mind  is  a  funny  thing,  Colonel,’’  said  Bentley,  one 
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evening  when  he  and  his  chief  were  dallying  over  a  rare  glass  of  port 

lu0IldeI if  these  so'called  psychologists  will  ever  make 
„  f  .  The  bad  news  has  apparently  had  no  retarding  effect 

on  Maitland  s  progress  ;  indeed,  if  anything,  the  rate  of  improvement 

homen?’r’eaSed'  HaVe  y°U  g0t  any  further  with  re§ard  t0  sending  him 

"Yes,  the  D  D.M.S.  seems  to  think  his  compassionate  leave  will 
C0™e  *hr°uSh  a11  nght,  and  we  can  probably  get  him  home  by  air.” 

the  funny  thing  is,”  said  the  physician,  ‘‘that  we  can  mend  a 
broken  nervous  system  ;  but,  if  a  fiddle-string  breaks,  we  have  to 
replace  it  with  a  new  one.” 

It  seems  to  me,”  the  Colonel  announced,  ‘‘that  what  we  most  need 
up^fmar  ”f  bridge  1  l6t’S  g6t  younS  J°lly  and  Len  Webster  to  make 
“I  think  they  are  playing  darts.” 

this  hospital  ^°'oneb  *  sdoidd  like  to  know  who  commands 


CHAPTER  VI 


I  N  the  autumn  of  1942  Clive  Maitland  returned  to  Whimplesea  on 
compassionate  leave.  He  was  informed  by  the  War  Office  that  he 
could  not  be  granted  his  discharge  from  the  army  as  men  with  his 
special  experience  were  urgently  needed,  but  it  was  unlikely  that  he 
would  be  sent  abroad  again.  His  services  were  to  be  retained  as  an 
instructor  of  medical  officers  going  to  the  East. 

“It  isn’t  the  P.B.I.  now,’’  said  Blair,  “it’s  the  poor  sanguinary 
civilian.  Nobody  seems  to  care  two  hoots  what  happens  to  him,  and 
a  doctor  must  be  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  maimed  and  blind  before  they  think 
he  is  too  old  to  run  a  civilian  practice.  Here  am  I,  getting  on  for 
eighty,  and  they  still  hang  on  to  my  partner  as  though  the  war  would 
collapse  if  he  left  the  army.’’ 

Clive  smiled,  for  Blair  was  showing  no  signs  of  wearing  out  and  the 
vigour  of  his  denunciation  betrayed  a  most  encouraging  vitality. 

“I  should  like  to  point  out,’’  he  said,  “that  seventy-four  is  not 
getting  on  for  eighty  and  that  the  word  sanguinary  does  not  begin  with 
a  B.  Also  you  should  be  more  grateful  to  me  for  offering  to  help  you 
whilst  I  am  on  leave.” 

And  suddenly  Blair  became  serious.  “You  have  come  home  with 
a  special  object,  Clive,  and  your  future  happiness  may  depend 
upon  the  use  you  make  of  your  time.  I  don’t  want  you  to  help  me ; 
it  is  your  wife  you  will  have  to  help.  I  am  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  but 
I  understand  women,  and  Diana  is  my  patient.  Her  loss  has  affected 
her  far  more  deeply  than  she  will  allow  anyone  to  see  and  it  is  for  you 
to  show  her  that  you  understand.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
get  her  away  from  here  for  a  time,  away  if  possible  from  the  south 
of  England,  and  try  to  make  her  forget  her  loss — make  love  to  her 
again  if  you  like  and  try,  for  once,  to  forget  your  work.” 

At  dinner,  that  evening,  Clive  watched  Diana  and  he  knew  that 
Blair  was  right.  Her  attitude  of  calm  stoicism  was  a  pose  ;  her  ready 
acquiescence  to  every  suggestion  was  a  pose  ;  the  smiles  which  came 
too  readily  were  merely  defensive  :  she  was  building  round  her  a 
barrier  through  which  no  one  should  pass.  But  why  was  she  building 
it  against  her  own  husband  ?  Clive  knew  that  too,  for  Blair  had  shown 
him.  The  time  had  come  when  his  work  would  have  to  take  second 
place.  He  had  talked  of  his  work,  he  had  recounted  his  experiences, 
he  had  tried  to  interest  her  in  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  done, 
hoping  thus  to  make  her  forget  ;  and  all  the  time  she  had  wanted 
something  else,  something  more  personal,  something  which  would 
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restore  that  buoyant  spirit  which  had  charmed  him  in  the  past.  After 
all,  she  was  only  thirty-three. 

Shall  we  go  out  in  the  garden  ?  ”  he  asked,  when  they  had  finished 
their  coffee. 

“Yes.  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  garden.’’ 

If  he  had  asked  her  to  stand  on  her  head  she  would  probably  have 
tried  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes.  And  he  remembered  one  occasion, 
soon  after  their  engagement,  when  she  had  shocked  her  mother  by 
actually  doing  so. 

I  think  a  holiday  would  do  us  both  good,’’  he  suggested. 

“But  I  thought  you  had  promised  to  help  Blair.’’ 

“He  seems  to  think  I  need  a  rest,”  said  Clive,  tactfully,  “and  I 
shouldn’t  enjoy  it  without  you.” 

Once  again  that  all  too  ready  acquiescence,  betraying  a  pathetic 
indifference  to  the  future. 

Of  course,  I  shall  love  to  have  a  holiday  with  you.” 

No  suggestions,  no  curiosity,  none  of  that  endearing  enthusiasm 
which  he  remembered  so  well.  Her  voice  gave  the  lie  to  her  statement ; 
it  had  the  monotony  of  a  liturgic  response  ;  it  was  a  suggestion  to 
which  she  was  completely  indifferent. 

I  thought  we  might  try  Scotland.  The  train  journey  will  be 
pretty  awful,  but  it  is  easier  to  get  off  the  beaten  track  up  there  and 
they  say  the  food  is  better.  Also  the  heather  will  be  in  bloom.” 

“I  think  Scotland  will  be  very  nice.” 

“Will  you  have  a  cigarette  ?” 

“Thanks.  Smoking  seems  to  help.” 

He  passed  his  case  and  offered  her  a  light.  Ever  since  his  return 
he  had  been  blind  ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  an  aged  bachelor  to  show 
him  the  truth  and,  he  hoped,  the  remedy. 

We  will  stay  in  London  for  the  night.  It  will  break  the  journey 
and  I  expect  I  can  get  a  room  at  the  Euston  ;  London  is  not  very 
popular  just  now,  except  for  soldiers.” 

Once  more  she  agreed  that  it  was  a  good  idea. 

Lady  Rowland  was  relieved.  The  change  in  Diana  had  been  only 
too  obvious  to  her  and  Clive’s  attitude  after  his  return  had  worried 
her.  Perhaps  she  was  inclined  to  forget  that  he,  too,  had  been  tried 
beyond  his  strength,  and  that  there  might  be  an  element  of  bravado 
un  his  assumption  of  physical  fitness. 

“Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?” 

There  is  a  little  out-of-the-way  place  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Yrdrishaig  a  beautiful,  quiet  little  seaside  village  where  I  once  went 
with  a  working-party  from  Cambridge.  There  is  heather  on  the  hills, 
J-nd  the  loch  is  full  of  strange  and  lovely  creatures,  and  on  Sunday 
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the  natives  put  on  their  black  clothes  and  go  to  church,  and  nobody 
laughs,  because  that  would  be  very  wicked.  It’s  the  sort  of  place 
where  one  ought  to  be  able  to  forget.” 

“Yes,  that  is  becoming  the  universal  need — to  be  able,  if  only  for 
a  time,  to  forget  the  present  and,  perhaps,  grab  a  handful  of  happiness 
from  the  past.” 

The  journey  was  all  that  Clive  had  anticipated.  There  was  no 
accommodation  for  them  at  the  Euston  Hotel  so  they  went  on  to 
Glasgow  by  the  night  train.  The  carriages  and  corridors  were  choked 
with  a  seething  mass  of  humanity,  but,  fortunately,  a  good-tempered 
mass  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  and  exert  sufficient 
self-denial  to  provide  a  spiritual  solace  for  physical  discomfort.  Seats 
were  shared  or  improvised  from  suitcases  and  kit-bags,  whilst  a  free- 
and-easy  joviality  relieved  the  situation  of  many  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  incidental  to  such  a  journey.  Clive  secured  a  corner  in  the 
corridor  where  he  sat  on  a  pile  of  luggage  with  Diana  in  his  arms. 
From  time  to  time  she  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  cramps  attacked 
his  limbs  whilst  he  wrestled  with  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to 
disturb  her  slumbers  so  that  he  could  stand  up  and  stretch  himself. 
The  resistance  of  the  impulse  was  his  penance,  and,  indeed,  Clive  had 
rarely  felt  in  closer  communion  with  his  wife  than  on  that  night  when 
he  realized,  almost  for  the  first  time,  her  need  of  his  love  and  protection. 

At  Glasgow  they  managed  to  obtain  some  breakfast,  and  then 
went  on  to  Gourock,  whence,  after  a  tedious  wait,  they  set  out  by 
steamer  for  Ardrishaig.  Here,  once  again,  they  were  delayed  through 
lack  of  transport  ;  but  eventually,  after  some  shrewd  bargaining,  a 
tattered  individual  with  an  even  more  disreputable  Ford  car  under¬ 
took  to  drive  them  to  Tayvallich  where  Clive  had  engaged  rooms  in 
a  small  farm  house  overlooking  the  sea. 

It  was  a  very  small  farm,  standing  in  solitude  a  mile  from  the 
village  ;  the  road  to  it  was  rocky  and  broken,  winding  indecisively 
through  the  bracken,  as  though  uncertain  of  its  destination,  and  coming 
down  unexpectedly  on  the  farm  house  which  nestled  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hills.  It  was  a  low  white-washed  building  and  round  it  were 
dwarf  fruit  trees  and  a  thick  fuchsia  hedge,  gay  with  crimson  blossom. 
That  last  mile  of  broken  road  cost  Clive  an  extra  five  shillings,  for 
their  driver,  who  had  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that  the  road  led 
nowhere,  refused  to  go  on  without  this  further  token  of  good  faith. 

Mrs.  McTavish  received  them  ceremoniously  at  the  entrance, 
apologized  for  Angus  who  was  away  at  the  village,  and  escorted  her 
visitors  to  a  spotless  bedroom  with  a  lattice  window  opening  towards 
the  sea  and,  facing  it,  a  large  double  bed  on  which  was  a  monstrous 
feather  mattress  which  must  have  incorporated  in  its  mountainous 
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folds  the  down  of  many  generations  of  ducks  and  geese  from  the  farm 
It  was  evidently  regarded  by  their  hostess  as  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
her  hospitality  and  Diana  knew  that  all  her  tact  would  be  required 
to  convey,  without  offence,  to  Mrs.  McTavish  that  the  soft-living 
Sassenachs  did  not  favour  feather-beds. 

“It  might  be  all  right  in  the  winter,”  she  pointed  out  to  Clive 
when  their  hostess  had  left  them,  “or  until  your  .  .  .  until  you  recover 
from  the  sharp  corners  of  those  suitcases,  but  if  we  have  any  really 
hot  weather,  we  shall  be  boiled  alive.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  say 
that  the  R.A.M.C.  insists  on  toughness,  and  that  one  of  their  strictest 
rules  is  that  no  officer  may  include  a  feather-bed  in  his  kit.” 

It  was  the  first  time  since  his  return  that  he  had  heard  an  echo 
of  the  old  Diana,  and  he  remembered  that  she  had  kissed  him  in  the 
train.  An  appetizing  smell  of  bacon  attracted  them  down  to  the 
parlour  where  Mrs.  McTavish  had  prepared  a  feast  of  bacon  and  eggs 
with  tea,  scones,  blackberry  jelly  and  real  cream. 

Now  I  know,”  said  Clive,  “why  Blair  advised  us  to  come  north 
for  our  holiday.” 

“Let's  pretend  the  war  is  over,”  Diana  suggested.  “It  should  be 
easy  enough  in  this  out-of-the  way  comer  of  Scotland.” 

“I  think  I  can  suggest  something  even  better,  Di.  Let’s  make  it 
a  second  honeymoon.  I  shall  be  quite  glad  to  forget,  for  a  time  that 
I  am  a  doctor.” 


The  sun  was  sinking  over  the  sea  in  a  blaze  of  golden  glory  and  it 
illuminated  her  face  as  she  stood  against  the  wall,  with  an  old  willow- 
pattern  plate  making  a  halo  round  her  dark  hair.  He  had  never 
realized  before  that  she  was  so  beautiful.  Possibly  her  sorrow  had 
added  that  touch  of  dignity  which  can  transform  what  is  merely  nrettv 
into  something  more  enduring.  J 

“Are  you  aware,”  she  asked,  “that  the  bacon  is  getting  cold?” 
hey  spent  six  weeks  at  Tayvallich  and  the  woods  were  red  with 
autumn  tints  when  they  left.  The  weather  treated  them  kindly  and 
all  day  they  were  away  from  the  farm,  walking,  boating  or  fishing 

they  would  return  tired  and  hungry  to  enjoy  Mrs 
Me  lavish  s  lavish  hospitality,  read  for  a  while  and  then  retire  to  their 
reconstituted  bed  for  a  well-earned  rest.  The  feather  bed  had  been 
banished  and  its  substitute  was  lumpy  and  unfriendly,  but  no  mere 
matJTreSf T  C^uld  damP  their  happiness  or  interfere  with  their  sleep 
Mr.  McTavish  was  a  fisherman  as  well  as  a  farmer  ;  his  lobster-pots 
udded  many  a  welcome  tit-bit  to  the  feast.  Often  they  would  go  out 
with  turn  in  the  small  boat  he  used  for  setting  the  long -line,  and  Diana 
would  row  whilst  the  two  men  sucked  at  their  pipes  and  made 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  her  style.  But  the  loch  was  their 
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favourite  playground  and  for  this  they  had  to  hire  a  boat  in  the  village. 
This  vast  natural  aquarium  was  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  all 
students  of  natural  history,  and  it  was  with  a  reading-party  studying 
zoology  that  Clive  had  discovered  the  spot. 

But,  now,  his  object  was  not  scientific,  for  Diana  took  no  interest 
in  genera  or  species  ;  he  had  brought  her  there  to  renew  her  youth, 
for  assuredly  this  was  the  cradle  of  life.  As  the  boat  glided  gently  across 
the  water  they  could  look  over  the  side,  and  below  them  was  spread, 
as  in  a  mirror,  a  new  world.  Clinging  to  the  rocks  were  great  sea- 
urchins,  like  giant  oranges  beset  with  spines.  Below,  on  a  carpet  of 
red,  green  and  golden  weed,  were  creatures  of  every  shape  and  colour — 
jewelled  anemones  ;  sea  slugs,  flaunting  their  gay  rosettes  of  orange, 
red  or  purple  ;  huge  starfish,  prowling  around  in  search  of  prey. 
Among  the  pebbles,  small  fishes  darted  to  and  fro,  or  lay  invisible  on 
the  yellow  sand.  A  fairy  land,  indeed  !  And,  all  around,  the  islands 
slept  in  the  warm  sunshine,  mysterious  and  remote. 

By  the  waterside  Clive  and  Diana  would  eat  the  picnic  meal  their 
hostess  had  provided,  and  then  wander  along  the  bank,  watching  the 
salmon  leap  in  the  still  water.  And  the  war  seemed  like  a  bad  dream 
and  the  past  but  a  distant  memory,  for  a  new  love  had  come  to  them 
and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  future. 

All  too  quickly  the  weeks  passed  and,  one  morning,  they  said  fare¬ 
well  to  their  kind  friends  and  started  on  the  journey  back  to  reality  ; 
but  Clive  knew  that  the  crisis  was  past  and  Diana  was  no  longer  in 
danger.  By  some  divine  alchemy  her  grief  had  been  purified  and 
transmuted  into  something  nobler  and  better  ;  all  would  now  be 
well.  .  .  .  And  the  imp  of  Destiny  smiled  at  his  presumption.  For 
who  can  foretell  the  way  of  a  woman  ...  or  of  a  man  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 

L^ru1'  YtarS /a,SSG1d’  queues  became  longer,  tempers  shorter- 
beer  lighter,  bread  darker  ;  victory  sure,  the  future  insecure  ■  and 
Diana  lived  with  her  mother  in  the  bungalow  on  the  hillside. 

if  he  comes  by  car,  Clive  should  arrive  in  time  for  tea,”  said  Ladv 
Rowland.  Are  you  excited  ?”  ^aay 

"He  has  been  away  for  over  two  years  so,  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  start  getting  used  to  one  another  all  over  again  ” 

“But  it  wasn’t  his  fault,  dear,  that  the  War  Office  sent  him  off  to 
Rigena.  And  it  was  a  very  important  post  ” 

he  dkffi’t.^  haVG  C°me  h°me  kSt  yCar  When  the  Japs  &ave  in- 

Thp  wY  nmbe  refs°Pble’  DL  He  and  told  us  all  about  it 

The  War  Office  asked  him  to  stay  on  for  another  year  ;  they  said  the 

W°rk n°ffitheiA0Spita,1  would  S°  011  Just  the  same,  and  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  replace  him.  Which,  I  think,  was  a  handsomTtribute 
to  his  work  After  that  I  don’t  quite  see  how  he  could  have  refused 
Oh  I  know  all  that  As  far  as  his  work  is  concerned  he  must 
have  quite  a  satisfactory  halo  ;  but  I  still  think  that  if  he  had  wanted 
to  get  home  he  could  have  done  so.”  wanted 

“He  may  have  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  stay.” 

i  DU^y  ‘  V  duty  '  ’  ‘  duty !  Im  sick  of  the  word  It  has 
always  been  the  same  with  Clive-work  must  come  first  and  his  wife 

.  .  .  just  anywhere.  He  s  a  most  inconsistent  man,  this  husband  of 
mine,  always  babbling  of  Freedom  and  all  the  time  the  slave  of  T 
suppose  he  would  call  it  ‘duty.’  ”  "  -1 

Lady  Rowland  was  frightened  ;  she  looked  at  the  clock  “Em 
deal,  you  must  be  reasonable.”  '  ub 

“Oh,  I  shall  behave  myself.  He  shall  have  a  real  post-war  wifelv 
welcome— the  latest  utility  brand.”  F  r  ly 

Lady  Rowland  sighed.  She  was  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  understand  this  new  Diana.  Often  she  had  been  frivolous  difficu 
to  manage,  restless  ;  but  never  before,  bitter  Probablv  wi  wi 
war  over,  she  had  realized  more  keenly  her  loss,  for  the  children  would 

Cen  h°me  ^gam  ’  and  d  was  one  of  the  ironies  of  Fate  that 
had  they  remained  m  Whimplesea,  at  the  bungalow,  they  would  have 

been  perfectly  safe.  If  she  fe  t  like  that  it  was  natural  thaUhe  reseated 
Clive  s  absorption  in  his  work,  for  it  was  a  method  of  escape  which  she 

S,  derned'  rhere  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it  1 
Will  you  ring  the  bell,  dear  ?” 

* 
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'Diana  complied,  and  wandered  to  the  big  French  window.  The 
two  ladies  waited  but  not  very  hopefully. 

“No,”  said  Diana,  “most  definitely  no.  This  is  one  of  Mrs.  Watson’s 
bad  days.  She  smashed  one  of  the  Doulton  cups,  washing  up  the 
breakfast  things.” 

“Oh,  dear  !  And  they  are  so  hard  to  match.” 

“My  sweet  mother,  Mrs.  Watson  obliges.  But,  she  does  not  approve 
of  bells — you  can’t  answer  a  bell  back,  and  Mrs.  Watson  believes  in 
answering  back.  Also  you  must  remember  that  the  kitchen  is  her 
pitch  and  she  prefers  to  play  home  matches.” 

“We  are  lucky  to  get  anyone.” 

“I  hate  ‘dailies.’  We  have  never  been  used  to  them,  and  most  of 
them  need  a  great  deal  of  getting  used  to.  You  are  kind  to  everyone, 
mother  mine.  And  what  do  you  get  ?  Incivility,  lack  of  consideration, 
robbery,  frustration  !  People  all  round  us  are  dying  of  forms  and 
frustration  whilst  the  Government  cuts  capers  on  the  prostrate  corpse 
of  some  defunct  industry  which  it  has  killed  so  as  to  try  out  a  new 
nostrum  for  raising  the  dead.” 

“Wild  talk,  my  dear.  I,  too,  hate  a  great  many  things,  but  I  try 
to  forget  them.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  frustration,  and  that  is 
relaxation — the  power  of  repose  which  enables  you  to  look  inside  for 
the  happiness  denied  by  the  world.” 

“And  Mrs.  Watson.” 

“I  shall  go  to  the  mountain  and  suggest  once  again  that  she  cleans 
the  silver.  They  say  ‘third  time  lucky.'  ” 

Diana  crossed  the  room  impulsively  and  kissed  her  mother. 

“You  are  an  angel,”  she  said.  “Do  you  think  that,  if  I  pinned  on 
a  couple  of  paper  wings,  Mrs.  Watson  would  take  the  hint  ?” 

Lady  Rowland  went  into  the  kitchen  ;  Mrs.  Watson  was  drinking 
strong  tea  out  of  a  very  large  cup.  Beside  her  was  a  voluminous 
shopping  bag  securely  fastened  by  a  black  bootlace.  Into  the 
mysteries  of  that  bag  Diana  had  often  wished,  but  never  dared, 
to  penetrate. 

“I  wondered,  Mrs.  Watson,  if  you  would  have  time  for  the  silver 
to-day.  You  see  the  Colonel  arrives  this  evening.” 

“I  don't  'old  with  Colonels,”  said  Mrs.  Watson.  “They  comes 
’ome,  leastwise  most  of  ’em.  My  Bert  didn’t.” 

Lady  Rowland  had  heard  about  Bert  before.  He  had  died  of 
dysentery  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  and  he  was  Mrs.  Watson's  only 
son.  It  was  easier  to  understand  Mrs.  Watson  in  the  light  of  Bert’s 
tragedy. 

“I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Watson.  But  the  Colonel  was  out  in  Burma, 
too.  He  helped  to  save  a  great  many  lives.” 
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Mrs  Watson  was  mollified.  She  pulled  the  plate-basket  towards 
her  and  began  to  polish  the  silver. 

Lady  : Rowland  felt  that  possibly,  in  Mrs.  Watson’s  position  she 
too  might  have  found  it  hard  to  be  pleasant.  Frustration  was  not 
confined  to  any  one  grade  on  the  social  scale,  and  some  had  fewer 
compensations  than  others. 

mi  self  rheumatics  gets  me  sornething  cruel  an’  then  I  ain’t  eggsactly 

Mrs.  Watson  had  apologized. 

,  kn°w’ ' ’  said  her  mistress.  “I  suffer  from  it,  too.”  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  Mrs.  W  atson  examined  with  interest  the  swollen  knuckles 
My  ole  man  used  Ellimangs  to  me.” 

,  1  L^dy  Rowland  felt  that  Mr.  Watson  could  not  be  expected  to  under¬ 
take  her  treatment  as  well  as  his  wife’s. 

‘‘Does  it  do  you  good  ?” 

(  It  do  seem  to  loosen  things  up  a  bit.” 

I  have  a  spare  bottle  upstairs  in  the  medicine  cupboard  if  vou 
care  to  have  it  ...  I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  get  now.”  ’  ^ 

“Thank  you,  ma’am  If  I  can  be  of  use  I  think  I  could  come  again 
to-morrow.  There  will  be  extra  work  with  the  Colonel  ’ome.” 

Lady  Rowland  rejoined  her  daughter 
‘‘Well?”  6 

‘‘Mrs.  Watson  is  perfectly  charming.” 

‘‘Ump,”  said  Diana. 


Colonel  Clive  Maitland  arrived  in  time  for  tea  and  he  kissed  his 
wife  with  appreciation.  16 

It  s  lovely,  he  said,  ‘‘to  be  back  again.” 

Diana  looked  up  at  him.  He  seemed  to  be  taller  than  ever  but  it 
was  the  familiar  face  of  her  benevolent  burglar,  tanned  by  the  African 
sun  and  deeply  lined  by  responsibility.  It  told  her  what  he  had  been 
rough  and  that  it  had  not  been  for  his  own  pleasure  that  he  had 

in'XTrow  !  u  Aftelau  hi  beI°nSed  t0  her  and  she  had  a  share 
in  that  row  of  ribbons  which  adorned  his  tunic.  He  had  done  ..well 
and  she  was  proud  of  him.  ^wen 

“It  is  good  to  have  you  back.” 

dai1thtdpr-La^y  R?^Iand  smiled>  feeling  a  little  thankful  for  her 
daughter  s  inconsistencies. 

Sjai^  CIive’  <that  BIair  wil1  be  §lad<  too,  but  I  hear 
that  Gantley  is  doing  very  well.”  ' 
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“I  don’t  like  Dr.  Gantley,”  said  Diana,  emphatically,  “he’s  too 
jolly  sure  of  himself  and,  of  course,  he’s  not  quite.  .  .  .  Well,  you 
know  what  I  mean.’’ 

“I  hear  the  patients  like  him.’’ 

“He  seems  to  take  that  for  granted,  so,  of  course,  they  can’t  do 
anything  else.  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  offering  him  a  partner¬ 
ship.’’ 

“Blair  has  not  retired  yet.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
about  a  new  partner  when  he  does.’’ 

“I  thought  I  would  warn  you  ;  that  young  man  might  be  danger¬ 
ous.’’ 

Clive  knew  exactly  what  Diana  meant  ;  he,  too,  did  not  like  Simon 
Gantley  very  much.  He  was  not  orthodox,  in  the  professional  sense, 
and  had  original  views  on  many  established  customs,  which  he  was 
fond  of  airing.  Life  for  Gantley  had  been  a  struggle  ;  he  had  qualified 
early  because,  as  he  was  fond  of  telling  everyone,  he  had  been  too 
poor  to  waste  time  ;  he  had  no  private  means  apart  from  his  salary 
as  an  assistant  ;  and,  as  was  natural  in  the  circumstances,  he  was  not 
opposed  to  the  new  government  schemes  for  the  medical  profession. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Gantley  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  share  of  an  expensive 
practice  had  done  something  to  reassure  Diana,  for  she  knew  that  he 
would  never  borrow  the  money,  it  was  another  of  the  principles  that 
he  let  everyone  hear  about. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  Clive  walked  into  the  town  to  see 
Blair. 

“In  a  very  few  weeks  I  shall  be  demobbed,”  he  informed  his 
partner. 

“Quite  time  you  came  back  to  the  practice.  Gantley  is  getting 
popular  and  people  have  very  short  memories.  Besides,  the  future  of 
the  profession  is  in  the  melting-pot  and  a  fine  sticky  mess  will  come 
out  if  we  are  not  careful.  Gantley  and  I  do  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye 
on  the  matter,  and  I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  men  with  established 
practices  to  differ  from  young  fellows  with  no  capital,  and  the  future 
to  consider.  It  is  all  very  difficult  and  tantalizing,  but  sometimes  I 
feel  glad  that  my  time  is  nearly  up.  But  it  is  going  to  affect  you, 
Clive,  and  you  will  have  to  talk  to  Gantley  about  it ;  he  has  plenty 
to  say  on  the  matter  and  it’s  not  all  nonsense.  He  is  always  talking 
about  equality — thinks,  I  suppose,  that  all  the  horses  in  the  Derby 
ought  to  finish  equal.  No,  it’s  not  original,  but  it  helps  one  to  under¬ 
stand  the  way  his  mind  works.  Funny,  too  ;  for  he’s  quite  above  the 
average  at  his  work  and  seems  to  take  his  own  personal  success  for 
granted.” 

“I  liked  what  I  saw  of  him  before  I  went  to  Africa,”  said  Clive. 
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Of  course,  he  is  a  rough  diamond,  but  he’s  a  good  doctor.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  Diana  does  not  like  him.” 

Blair  shook  his  head.  "I’m  afraid  this  is  a  matter  outside  her 
jurisdiction.  However,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  practice  later  on,  when  you  have  been  demobilized. 
1  our  rank  gives  you  an  unfair  advantage  for  the  moment  ;  Gantley 
always  refeis  to  you  as  the  Colonel,’  and  one  feels  instinctively  that 
he  doesn’t  like  D.S.O.  Colonels.” 

Clive  laughed.  It  doesn’t  really  make  any  difference,”  he  pointed 
out.  “My  superior  officer  in  Burma— a  pucka  full  colonel— is  back  in 
civv7  street  now,  and  helps  to  wash  up,  sweep  the  rooms  and  make 
the  beds.  When  he  last  wrote  to  me  he  had  just  been  ‘told  off’  by  the 
daily  help  for  leaving  the  tap  in  the  scullery  running.  In  Burma  he 
"as  a  martinet,  and,  before  the  Jap  invasion,  he  had  so  many  native 
servants  that  he  had  a  roll-call  each  morning  to  make  sure  that  none 
had  been  mislaid  ;  now,  he  buys  the  rations,  stands  in  fish  queues 
and  says  please  and  thank  you  very  much/  So  I  don't  think  Gantley 
need  worry  unduly  about  my  rank.” 

\es.  It  is  a  funny  world,  Blair  agreed.  "The  day  seems  to  be 
coming  when  to  have  been  to  Eton  or  Harrow  will  count  as  a  black 
mark. 

To,f.Yery  acti°n  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction,”  quoted 
Clive.  But  whilst  I  can  believe  that  the  reaction  is  opposite,  I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  that  it  is  equal.  So  far,  we  have  had  few  tokens 
ot  moderation,  but  we  shall  see  later  ;  and,  if  I  stay  here  much 
onger  I  have  a  feeling  that  Diana  will  have  a  just  cause  for 
complaint.” 

Blair  went  into  his  consulting-room  and  sat  down  at  the  old 
familial  desk.  He  was  an  old  man  and  he  was  very  tired  ;  he  had 
enjoyed  his  work  and  the  affection  of  his  patients,  but  now  it  was  time 
or  lum  to  give  in.  Six  years  ago  he  might  have  retired  more  gracefully 
or  there  were  things  he  could  have  taken  up  to  fill  in  his  time,  but  now 
he  was  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks  and  he  would  have  to  vegetate— 
become  a  cabbage.  The  question  of  his  successor  would  have  to  be 
settled  soon  and  he  felt  that  Gantley  made  the  solution  more  difficult. 

•j  J1 01<aay  bungalows  were,  now,  permanently  occupied  and  pro¬ 
vided  many  new  patients.  Here,  Gantley  had  been  very  successful, 
a  most  as  successful  as  he  had  been  down  in  the  harbour  district, 
llany  of  the  new  patients  hardly  knew  Clive  and  soon  it  would  all  be 
iv e  s  practice  he  would  have  bought  it  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Partnership  Agreement.  It  was  a  clause  which  Clive  had 
readily  accepted,  but  now,  with  the  Government  Health  Scheme 
hatching,  it  seemed  scarcely  fair. 
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When  Clive  returned,  Diana  discussed  the  locality,  for  she  felt 
that  her  husband  should  know  what  was  going  on. 

“The  bungalow  town  is  now  residential,”  she  said.  “Bungalows 
which  cost  six  hundred  pounds  to  build  are  selling  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  but,  as  there  are  very  few  left,  I  expect  the  price  will  soon  be 
three  thousand  pounds.  And  there  is  a  miracle  taking  place  up  there, 
before  our  very  eyes.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  that  nerve  specialist 
who  built  a  bungalow  and,  later,  bought  four  more  plots  which  were 
never  built  on  ?  Apparently,  during  the  war,  this  specialist — now 
calling  himself  a  psychiatrist — discovered  that  our  Whimplesea  air 
possessed  rare  medicinal  properties — it  was  a  nerve  tonic  especially 
suited  to  post-war  neuroses. 

“I  don’t  know  how  he  discovered  it  or  what  evidence  he  had,  but 
apparently  he  succeeded  in  impressing  someone  in  authority,  for  they 
are  building  a  sort  of  convalescent  home  on  his  four  plots.  Rumour 
says  it  is  for  nervous  cases  resulting  from  war  strain,  and  I  suppose 
that  is  why  he  has  been  allowed  to  build  it  at  a  time  when  Balbus 
would  certainly  not  have  been  permitted  to  build  his  famous  wall. 
As  for  bungalow  town  ;  it  is  just  as  chaotic  as  ever  and  I  hear  that 
Dr.  Gantley  is  proving  a  riotous  success  up  there.” 

“But,  Di,  you  are  almost  a  part  of  bungalow  town  yourself.  After 
all,  your  mother  was  one  of  the  pioneers.” 

“My  mother,”  said  Diana,  scornfully,  “had  the  sense  to  build  her 
house  where  her  landlord  had  no  intention  of  allowing  anyone  else 
to  build.  He  only  let  her  have  the  site  because  he  admired  my  father’s 
pictures  ;  and,  as  you  know  quite  well,  we  can’t  even  see  the  other 
bungalows  from  here.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  town,  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember  we  are  full  up  with  visitors  who  eat  up  all  the  food  and  fill  all 
the  cinemas.  Everyone  who  has  a  room  to  spare  tries  to  let  it  at  an 
exorbitant  price  and  everybody  is  supremely  uncomfortable.” 

Clive  listened  gloomily  to  her  story.  He  remembered  the  old 
Whimplesea,  the  stupid,  dull,  unprogressive,  picturesque  town  he 
had  once  loved.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Dr.  Gantley  was  a  symbol  of  a 
change  which  was  taking  place  throughout  the  land.  England  was 
ceasing  to  be  a  country  with  a  tradition  and  history  of  which  she  was 
proud  ;  it  was  like  a  ship  which  had  lost  its  moorings  and  was  groping 
its  way  through  the  fog,  hoping  somehow  to  discover  a  more  secure 
anchorage.  And,  all  the  time,  suspended  above  by  a  fragile  cable, 
was  the  atom  bomb— a  menace  doomed  to  be  ever  present  in  the 
future  history  of  mankind. 

“You  don’t  look  very  happy  about  it  all,”  she  remarked. 

“Everything  seems  so  changed.  I  suppose  that  is  natural  after 
being  away  so  long.  We  expect  to  come  back  to  a  land  of  milk  and 
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honey,  for  such  are  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  we  find  conditions  which, 
in  past  wars,  would  have  been  harsh  even  for  the  vanquished.  I 
suppose  we  are  reaching  a  stage  when  either  wars  must  cease  or  the 
world,  as  we  know  it,  be  blotted  out.” 


*  *  *  *  * 


A  month  later  Clive  was  demobilized,  and  returned  to  civilian 
clothes  and  the  honourable  title  of  ‘doctor.’  In  the  interval  he  had 
discussed  the  future  with  Blair  in  view  of  his  imminent  retirement 
from  the  practice.  Gantley  was  under  contract  not  to  put  up  his 
plate  within  ten  miles  of  Whimplesea — a  safeguard  insisted  upon  by 
Blair,  with  the  characteristic  caution  of  the  Scot,  when  he  knew  that, 
owing  to  Clive’s  prolonged  absence,  he  would  have  to  engage  an 
assistant.  Gantley  had  readily  agreed  to  the  clause,  for,  at  that  time, 
Whimplesea  meant  nothing  to  him.  But,  now,  things  were  different  ; 
he  was  popular  and  a  practice  was  waiting  for  him  if  he  chose  to  put  up 
his  plate.  Moreover,  the  new  Government  Bill  seemed  to  indicate 
that,  soon,  such  a  clause  would  have  no  legal  value,  for  there  would 
be  no  buying  or  selling  of  practices. 

Blair  and  Clive  both  recognized  the  weakness  of  their  position  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  sale  of  the  senior  partner’s  share.  If,  as  was 
practically  certain,  Gantley  could  not  or  would  not  purchase  a  share, 
a  very  awkward  situation  would  be  created. 

‘‘We  shall  have  to  talk  the  whole  matter  over  with  him— put  our 
cards  on  the  table,”  said  Blair. 

‘‘With  him  holding  most  of  the  trumps.” 

‘‘He  certainly  is  in  a  strong  position,”  Blair  agreed.  ‘‘But  he  has 
his  own  ideas  on  honour,  so  we  will  hope  that  they  coincide  with  our 
views  on  the  subject.” 

The  day  of  the  interview  arrived,  and  the  three  doctors  met  in 
Blair’s  consulting  room  one  evening  at  nine  o’clock.  Gantley  was  a 
small  man  with  a  humpback,  the  result  of  spinal  tuberculosis  during 
childhood  which  had  been  most  effectively  treated  by  Sir  Henry 
Gauvain  at  Alton.  But  it  had  kept  him  out  of  the  army.  He  had  a 
strident,  high-pitched  voice  and  a  domed  forehead  which  seemed  to 
overhang  a  pinched,  clean-shaven  face  with  inquisitive  features 

‘‘Good  evening,  Colonel,”  he  said.  ‘‘You’ll  be  noting  some 
changes  here,  I  dare  say ;  four  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  awav  from 
a  practice.” 

Blair  pushed  forward  a  chair.  ‘‘Sit  down,  Gantley.  We  are  here 
to  discuss  the  future,  not  the  past.  The  position  is  this— I  think  the 
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time  has  arrived  for  me  to  retire.  I’m  .  .  .  well,  let’s  say  I’m  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  though  I  don’t  feel  it.  Still,  it’s  a  good  age  and 
I’ve  worked  hard.  When  I  retire,  by  the  terms  of  the  partnership 
agreement,  Maitland  buys  my  share.  The  object  of  this  clause  was  to 
enable  the  surviving  partner  to  make  his  own  choice.  You,  Gantley, 
have  worked  in  the  practice,  as  my  assistant,  for  more  than  four  years, 
and  the  patients  are  very  well  satisfied.  Also  you  have  introduced  a 
number  of  new  patients.  The  question  is  whether  you  are  willing  to 
buy  a  share  of  the  practice.” 

“I  haven’t  the  money.” 

‘‘But  you  could  borrow  it  or  pay  off  on  some  system  of  instalments.” 

‘‘That  would  be  running  into  debt,  and  you  know  my  principles, 
doctor.” 

‘‘But,  if  somebody  else  buys  my  share  you  would  have  to  go.  I 
expect  you  remember  the  terms  of  your  agreement.” 

Gantley’s  pale  face  flushed.  ‘‘You  seem  to  forget,  Dr.  Blair,  that 
the  Government  has  a  scheme  for  the  future  which  does  not  view  with 
favour  such  agreements.  In  the  past,  men  with  capital  have  had  an 
unfair  advantage,  the  best  practices  have  fallen  to  them,  whilst  the 
man  without  capital  has  had  to  scramble  up  the  ladder  as  best  he 
may.  If  he  has  so  much  as  dared  to  put  up  his  plate  he  has  been 
regarded  as  an  interloper,  a  trespasser  on  the  preserves  of  other  doctors. 
I  am  in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  but  with  this  difference — if  I 
were  to  put  up  my  plate  in  this  town  as  an  independent  practitioner 
I  should  find  a  practice  waiting  for  me.” 

‘‘Through  my  introduction,”  said  Blair,  quietty. 

‘‘That’s  as  it  may  be,  but  it  has  been  my  personal  contribution 
which  has  established  my  position.  As  I  see  it,  in  a  few  years’  time 
a  doctor  who  knows  his  work  will  not  have  to  wait  until  he  forgets 
what  he  has  learnt,  but  will  at  once  obtain  suitable  work  for  which  he 
is  paid  by  the  State.  The  age  of  privilege  is  over,  we  shall  in  future 
depend  upon  ourselves  and  not  upon  the  influence  of  our  friends  and 
relations.” 

‘‘You  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  doctors  will  agree  to  work 
the  Government  scheme,”  said  Clive. 

‘‘Oh,  the  doctors’ll  work  it  all  right  ;  they  always  make  a  fuss  at 
first  and  give  in  in  the  end,  that  was  the  history  of  the  panel  system. 
At  first  a  certain  number  will  stand  out  ;  some  may  even  have  such 
big  reputations  that  they  can  be  independent  of  the  scheme  ;  but  the 
majority  will  be  absorbed  as  they  find  their  private  work  vanishing. 
People  are  going  to  pay  a  good  deal  for  their  so-called  ‘free  medical 
treatment,’  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  very  few  will  be  able  to 
pay  twice  over.” 
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“In  other  words  we  are  heading  for  a  whole-time,  salaried  Govern¬ 
ment  service  ?” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  that  is  what  it  is  bound  to  come  to  in  the  end.’’ 

I  don’t  think  the  patients  will  like  it  much,”  said  Blair.  “In 
nry  experience  a  patient  likes  to  regard  his  doctor  as  something  belong- 
mg  to  himself.  A  state  official  is  merely  a  government-regulated 
machine,  and  often  a  very  imperfect  machine  at  that.  The  doctor, 
as  a  state  official,  will  be  bound  by  rules  and  regulations  he  will 
become  a  slave  to  forms  and  rubber  stamps,  and  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  will  be  sucked  out  of  him  by  the  tyranny  of  minor  officials 
with  inquisitorial  powers.  His  hours  and  holidays  will  be  decided  by 
the  btate  and  the  convenience  of  his  patients  will  not  be  considered  • 
moreover,  the  incentive  to  self-sacrifice  will  have  gone,  for  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters.” 

It  seems  to  me,  said  Clive,  “that  the  Bill  is  designed  to  rob  the 
medical  profession  of  its  freedom  and  substitute  a  plunger-pump  for 
the  human  heart.  And  it  s  such  a  pity,  for  some  scheme  of  this  sort  is 
urgently  needed  and  for  years  doctors  have  been  saying  so,  for  they 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  tragedy  of  disease,  the  financial 
anxieties,  and  the  evil  results  of  incompetent  treatment.  The  need 
for  a  comprehensive  medical  service  has  long  been  recognized  also 
the  demand  for  a  better  system  of  medical  education  and  a  specialist 
service  available  for  all.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  way  to  do  it  ;  it 
attempts  too  much  in  too  short  a  time.  We  do  not  want  the  benefits 
of  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries  to  be  thrown  on  a  bonfire, 
whilst  government  officials  dance  around  with  squibs  and  crackers 
trying  to  make  sufficient  noise  to  drown  the  voice  of  common-sense 
and  reason.” 

“But  that  is  just  what  it’s  always  been,”  Gantley  objected.  “Talk 
talk,  talk.  I  suppose  someone  thought  it  was  time  to  do  something 
about  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  it  done  before  that  small  voice  of 
common-sense  and  reason  could  start  interfering  again.” 

I  think,  said  Blair,  that  we  are  getting  away  from  our  subject, 
though  I  suppose  it  all  has  some  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  practice’ 

I  he  point  is,  Gantley,  that  I  could  sell  my  share  of  the  partnership 
next  week  and  then  you  would  have  to  go.  Legally,  the  agreement 
still  stands. 

If  I  make  an  agreement  I  stick  to  it  without  any  legal  compulsion,” 
antley  declared.  But  I  thought  we  were  all  agreed  that  one  of  the 
essentials  of  any  Bill  was  free  choice  of  the  doctor  by  the  patients 
May  I  ask  where  that  comes  in  if  the  doctor  of  their  choice  is  kicked 
out  of  the  town  by  an  agreement  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  there  was  ever  any  risk  of  that,”  said  Blair.  “It 
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has  always  been  the  tradition  of  this  practice  that  the  patient  gets 
first  consideration.  The  only  question  is  what  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  do  not  wish  to  purchase  a  share  of 
the  practice.  You  must  remember  that  it  has  taken  many  years  of 
hard  work  to  build  it  up,  and  that  my  share  of  the  goodwill  will  have 
to  keep  me  after  I  retire  ;  there  are  no  pensions  for  practitioners.” 

‘‘The  Government  are  offering  compensation.” 

‘‘Yes,”  said  Clive.  ‘‘But,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  only  for  those 
who  sign  on  the  dotted  line.  If  so,  it  is  a  form  of  coercion  very  closely 
allied  to  blackmail.” 

‘‘But,  Colonel,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  come  into  the  scheme.” 

‘‘There  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  that  when  we  see  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  know  what  the  scheme  really  is.  And,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  keep  calling  me  ‘Colonel,’  I  am  out  of  the  army  now.” 

‘‘It  seems  to  me,”  said  Blair,  ‘‘that  there  is  only  one  satisfactory 
solution.  I  will  not  sell  at  present,  everything  is  too  uncertain,  but 
I  will  drop  out  gradually.  You,  Gantley,  will  be  working  on  a  partner¬ 
ship  basis  receiving  a  quarter  of  the  profits  ;  Maitland  will,  of  course, 
take  his  half  share,  and  I  will  take  the  other  quarter.  How  would 
that  suit  you,  Clive  ?” 

‘‘If  Gantley  is  willing  to  agree,  I  am.” 

‘‘It  is  a  generous  offer,  Doctor,”  said  the  small  man.  ‘‘Of  course 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it,  if  the  Colonel  here  has  no  objection  to  offer.” 

Clive  had  no  objection  to  offer,  but  he  wondered  what  Diana  would 
have  to  say  about  it. 

At  the  bungalow  the  mother  and  daughter  were  waiting  up  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  momentous  interview. 

To  Clive’s  surprise  Diana  was  not  greatly  disturbed. 

‘‘I  knew  he  would  have  to  stay,”  she  remarked.  ‘‘The  tradition 
of  the  practice  made  it  inevitable  ;  but  what  I  can’t  understand  is 
why  Blair  is  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  practice.  He’s  a  bachelor 
and  he’s  a  Scot ;  for  years  he  has  been  running  a  profitable  practice  ; 
surely  he  must  have  some  savings.  If  he  were  a  secret  drinker  or  kept 
mistresses  one  could  understand  it,  but  no  one  could  have  lived  a 
more  unenterprising  life  than  Dr.  Alec  Blair.” 

Lady  Rowland  smiled.  ‘‘My  child,”  she  said,  ‘‘you  know  nothing 
whatever  about  Alec  Blair — to  you  he  was  just  a  hard-bitten  old 
bachelor  and  a  successful  doctor  ;  to  me  he  has  always  seemed  one 
of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  known.  Of  course,  he  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  ;  and  it  has  all  gone  to  support  and  educate  his  sister’s 
orphaned  children,  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  they  have  consistently 
neglected  him,  and,  by  their  extravagance,  have  done  their  best  to 
ruin  him.  Again  and  again  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop 
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was* torwl parTr  hiS  m°c7  0n  llis  unsrateful  nephews,  but  her  memory 
a^o  whpn  F,°  hin.V  Stl"angely  enough,  he  had  his  reward  two  years 

a?t  of  nf,t  ?dSar’  thenelder-  was  awarded  a  posthumous  V.C.  for  an 
£  gallantry  in  Burma.  His  wife  sent  the  medal  to 

waistcoat’ pock  It-GlieVe  °Ur  unemotional  Scot  carries  it  about  in  his 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Amidst  a  turmoil  of  revolutionary — or  perhaps  one  should  say 
‘evolutionary’ — legislation,  the  old  town  of  Whimplesea  continued  to 
regard  the  changing  world  with  a  cynical  toleration,  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  anxiety.  Like  a  slightly  overripe  pippin,  it  kept,  within 
its  wrinkled  skin,  its  own  special  virtues,  and  could,  to  some  extent, 
afford  to  neglect  the  eccentricities  of  an  age  which  prefers  swing  and 
syncopation  to  a  rhapsody  by  Liszt,  and  a  mournful  cacophony  to 
an  aria  sung  by  a  Melba  or  Caruso.  The  bubble  of  Freedom  had  been 
blown  and  burst ;  the  bludgeon  of  Government  control  was  busy 
trouncing  those  who,  in  the  past,  had  dared  to  be  successful ;  State- 
regulated  this,  that,  or  the  other,  made  sure  that,  if  all  could  not  be 
happy,  no  one  should.  It  was  a  brave  world,  and  very  new. 

The  psychiatrist  on  the  hill  was  an  earnest  man,  with  a  practical 
mind  thinly  overlaid  with  a  veneer  of  sentiment.  As  he  was  fond  of 
saying,  he  explored  every  avenue  which  might  lead  to  his  land  of 
dreams.  Along  one  of  these  avenues  he  met  the  liverish  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  convinced  him  that  Whimplesea  would  be  a  good,  an 
admirable,  a  stout  stick  with  which  to  belabour  the  Opposition,  who 
had  lately  been  making  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  insist 
on  people  going  for  holidays  if  you  fail  to  provide  somewhere  for  them 
to  go,  with  suitable  accommodation  and  plenty  of  food. 

"Here,”  said  he,  for  he  was  a  fluent  talker,  "is  the  ideal  holiday 
resort — a  place  set  aside  by  Nature  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring 
health  to  the  jaded  worker,  and  enabling  the  overwrought  housewife 
to  forget  her  troubles,  or  even — if  I  may  say  so,  sir — of  regenerating 
the  grey  matter  so  generously  dissipated  by  our  leaders  in  their 
stupendous  efforts  to  benefit  the  people.” 

The  eminent  Minister  had  dined  well ;  he  was  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  not  averse  to  flattery,  however  meretricious.  He  decided 
to  place  Whimplesea  on  the  map. 

The  bungalow  town,  which  year  by  year  had  become  more  chaotic, 
was  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  South  Coast.  Alone,  like  a  gem  in  the 
nose  of  a  scrofulous  pig,  the  convalescent  home  adorned  the  site,  and 
justified  its  existence.  No  enlightened  Government  could  tolerate 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  view  of  the  health-giving  properties  of  the 
place.  Notices  were  served  on  residents,  protest  meetings  were  held, 
resolutions  were  passed,  an  appeal  bearing  many  signatures  was  sent 
to  the  local  Member,  committees  were  appointed,  and  a  deputation 
penetrated  even  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  House.  But  all  to 
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no  purpose,  for  the  demolition  squads  were  already  at  work.  Even 
the  home  of  Lady  Rowland,  aloof  and  ornamental,  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  survive  the  holocaust. 

But  Whimplesea  was  having  a  high  old  time  ;  the  public  houses 
flourished  exceedingly,  there  was  a  boom  in  the  tobacco  trade,  and  a 
rise  in  the  birth-rate  was  predicted.  After  closing-time  the  cobbles 
resounded  to  the  clash  of  hob-nailed  boots,  as  the  workers  returned 
to  their  camp  on  the  hillside.  Very  respectable  they  were,  with  an 
infinite  capacity  for  absorbing  weak  beer  with  a  relish  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  exceeded  had  their  beverage  been  authentic  Trinity 
Audit.  For,  as  eels  are  said  to  get  used  to  skinning,  so  does  the  docile 
Briton  adjust  his  standards  to  existing  conditions. 

And  in  the  middle  of  all  this  turmoil  Dr.  Alec  Blair  had  an  apop¬ 
lectic  stroke  and  died  without  recovering  his  senses.  Two  years  had 
passed  since  he  made  his  generous  offer  to  Dr.  Gantley,  and  Clive 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  extra  work  entailed  by  the 
labour  invasion  had  been  too  much  for  the  old  man.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  many  patients  and  friends,  but  the  only  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  two  small  children  and  their  mother— the  relict  of  the 
graceless  nephew  who  had  redeemed  his  reputation  by  earning  a 
posthumous  V.C.  To  the  end,  Blair  had  supported  them,  and  Clive 
knew  that  it  was  to  this  family  his  partner’s  small  fortune  would  go. 

In  the  surgery,  that  evening,  Gantley  once  again  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  partnership. 

“I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  the  same,”  he  said,  “until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme  comes  into  operation.  It  can’t  be  long  now.” 

“Do  you  realize,”  Clive  asked,  “that,  by  the  terms  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  agreement,  I  have  to  pay  Blair’s  executors  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds  ?  And,  in  view  of  the  new  scheme,  nobody  will  buy  that  share, 
and  I  can  only  get  back  my  money  as  compensation  under  the  scheme' 
and  on  whatever  terms  the  Government  sees  fit  to  offer.” 

“But  the  Courts  would  never  uphold  a  claim  against  you  under 
existing  circumstances — they  would  never  make  you  stick  to  that 
agreement.” 

“Perhaps  not.  But  did  you  see  those  two  children  at  the 
funeral  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes.  Children  should  not  attend  funerals.” 

“I  think  she  wanted  to  show  her  gratitude.  He  was  very  good  to 
tthem.  From  what  Blair  told  me,  those  two  children  are  dependent 
ifor  their  education  upon  what  he  leaves.  And,  to  please  us,  practically 
•the  whole  of  his  capital  was  left  in  the  practice.  Two  years  ago  he 
~ould  have  forced  me  to  buy.  No,  Gantley,  I  can’t  get  out  of  it." 

“There  will  be  no  compensation  outside  the  scheme.” 
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“No.  I  realize  that.  And  it  will  take  practically  all  my  savings 
— so  I  shall  have  to  change  my  mind  and  come  in.’’ 

“I  don’t  suppose  it  will  matter  much  in  the  long  run.  Everyone 
will  have  to  come  in,  sooner  or  later.  Doctors  can’t  strike.  People 
won’t  have  anything  left  over  for  special  consultations  after  they  have 
paid  their  whack  to  run  the  scheme,  and  spent  a  bit  on  patent 
medicines.  They  will  then  remember  that  they  can  get  whatever  is 
necessary  at  the  clinic,  for  nothing.’’ 

“You  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  putting  it,  my  friend,  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  are  right.’’ 

“There  is  nothing  to  worry  about ;  as  you  know,  I  have  always 
been  in  favour  of  the  Bill — if  anything,  it  is  long  overdue.  As  far  as 
the  doctors  are  concerned,  I  think  that  the  majority  will  be  better 
off.’’ 

“That,’’  said  Clive,  “is  a  matter  which  time  alone  can  show.’’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  three  days  after  this  conversation  that  Diana  met  Fred 
Elsom  in  the  town.  He  was  looking  well  and  prosperous. 

“So  you  have  come  back  at  last.’’ 

“Yes,”  he  said. .  “At  last !  But  it  isn’t  my  fault.  I  am  handling 
contracts  for  the  building  going  on  up  there  ;  I  suppose  the  work  I 
did  for  the  Government  during  the  war  was  considered  satisfactory, 
so  they  offered  me  some  more.  Big  changes  are  taking  place  here, 
Mrs.  Maitland  ;  you  are  about  the  only  thing  I  have  seen,  so  far, 
which  has  not  changed.’’ 

“You  used  to  call  me  Diana  !’’ 

“Very  well,  as  you  haven’t  changed,  it  shall  still  be  Diana.’’ 

“But  the  town  hasn’t  altered  much.’’ 

“The  town,  my  dear,  has  changed  most  of  all.  Not  the  buildings 
— they  are  just  as  dull  as  ever  ;  nor  the  harbour,  which  stinks,  if  any¬ 
thing,  rather  worse  than  ever.  It’s  the  spirit  of  the  place  that  has 
changed — everyone  is  trying  to  make  money,  and,  if  they  can’t  make 
it  by  fair  means,  they  make  it  by  foul.  It’s  like  a  country  ‘miss’  who 
has  gone  up  to  London,  learnt  a  thing  or  two,  and  become  objection¬ 
ably  smart.’’ 

“It’s  the  fault  of  the  visitors.  When,  as  during  our  season,  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  there  is  a  premium  on  dishonesty.’’ 

“Well,  never  mind  the  visitors  ;  let’s  talk  about  ourselves.  Do 
you  still  play  tennis  ?’’ 

“Yes,  I  still  play  sometimes.  But  Clive  is  so  busy  that  he  has 
very  little  time  to  go  out,  and  I,  like  a  dutiful  wife,  get  tea  for  him 
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when  he  comes  in  from  his  afternoon  round.  So,  you  see,  I  am  just 
a  dutiful  little  wife,  and  that  s  all  there  is  to  it.  Now,  what  about 
yourself?” 

‘7  am  back  again  at  ‘The  Priory’  ;  the  old  house  was  pretty  badly 
knocked  about,  but  I  got  a  permit,  and  it  has  been  done  up.  It  is 
far  enough  away  from  \\  himplesea,  and  not  too  far  from  my  work.” 

‘‘So  you  have  to  work.” 

Not  very  hard,  but  quite  hard  enough.  It  is  wise  in  these  days 

to  have  a  job,  for  the  Government  does  not  approve  of  drones _ it  is 

apt  to  regard  them  as  noxious  parasites,  and  I  should  hate  to  be 
exterminated.  But  now  I  discover  that  even  work  has  some  com¬ 
pensations,  for  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  sometimes.  How  is  the 
doctor  ?” 

Diana  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ‘‘Absorbed  ...  as  usual.  For  the 
last  few  days— ever  since  his  partner’s  death— he  has  hardly  spoken 
Something  is  worrying  him,  but  he  tells  me  nothing  about  it.  It’s 
this  Government  scheme,  I  expect.” 

If  I  were  a  doctor  I  should  be  a  bit  worried  about  that  myself 
Sometimes  I  wonder  what  our  legal  friends  would  have  had  to  say 
about  such  a  scheme  if  it  had  been  applied  to  them.  People  need  a 
lawyer  quite  as  much  as  a  doctor,  for  peace  of  mind  is  nearly  as 
important  as  fitness  of  body.” 

“You  seem  to  use  your  brains  more  than  you  did.” 

‘‘Was  I  as  empty-headed  as  all  that  ?” 

“Nearly.” 

“It  must  be  dealing  with  contractors.” 

.  ‘Toor  Fred  !  You  must  come  and  have  tea  with  us  soon  Clive 
is  generally  in  at  five  o’clock.” 

“Does  that  mean  you  want  me  to  come  at  four  ?” 

It  means  that,  if  you  do  come,  you  will  have  to  behave  vourself 
Good-bye.” 

He  watched  her  as  she  walked  away,  her  small,  trim  figure  erect 
and  confident. 

“Darned  pretty,  still,”  he  reflected.  “Wonderful  how  these  small 
women  last !  No  man  with  a  wife  like  that  has  any  right  to  be  absorbed 
in  his  work  ;  it’s  asking  for  trouble.” 

***** 

By  one  o’clock  Clive  had  finished  his  morning  round,  and  he  hoped 
o  have  time  to  talk  to  Diana  before  lunch,  which  was  always  at  half¬ 
past  one.  For  three  days  he  had  kept  from  her  the  fact  that  he  intended 
to  join  the  Government  service.  He  knew  that  she  was  opposed  to 
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any  such  step  ;  and,  indeed,  they  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
decided  that  he  was  in  a  strong  enough  position  to  carry  on  practice 
independently. 

He  found  her  in  their  bedroom,  trying  on  a  new  frock  which  had 
just  arrived.  She  was  intensely  absorbed  in  what  she  was  doing, 
studying  herself  in  a  complex  of  mirrors  which  guarded  the  dressing- 
table. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  too  short  ?”  she  asked. 

“It  might  be  ;  but  it  isn’t — not  with  those  legs.’’ 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Clive.  Legs  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
It’s  either  right  or  it’s  wrong  .  .  .  there  are  certain  rules.  ...” 

“There  are  certain  legs,”  he  pointed  out,  “which  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze — fat  legs,  shapeless  legs,  legs  with  varicose 
veins,  legs  like  cricket  stumps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  legs 
which  were  made  to  rejoice  the  eye — slim,  shapely  legs,  dancing  legs, 
legs  of  a  most  adorable  symmetry.  Yours,  my  dear,  definitely  belong 
to  the  latter  category.  So  wh}^  worry  about  the  dress  ?” 

“You  are  making  fun  of  me,  Clive.” 

“No,  my  dear,  it  is  only  my  poor  attempt  at  that  jeu  d’ esprit, 
which  the  preoccupations  of  medical  practice  have  recently  banished 
from  my  conversation  ;  but,  as  it  happens,  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  for 
it  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  hold  very  definite  views — views  which, 
I  may  say,  are  obviously  not  shared  by  the  general  public.  A  dress 
should  be  fashioned  to  suit  its  wearer,  and  not  to  conform  to  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  some  designer  in  Paris.  For  you,  that  frock  is 
exactly  right.” 

“It  was  rather  expensive.” 

“As  a  penance  for  my  frivolity,  I  will  pay  for  it.” 

“There  are  times,”  said  Diana,  “when  one  can  really  appreciate 
a  husband.” 

“And  now,  to  change  the  subject,  I  have  something  more  serious 
to  talk  about.  I  have  decided  to  sign  on  for  the  Government  scheme.” 

“But,  Clive,  we  agreed,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  practice  independently  than  to  sacrifice  your  freedom 
of  action  and  become  a  State  doctor.” 

“I  know,  dear  ;  but  Blair’s  death  has  made  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence.  I  am  legally  bound  to  buy  his  share  of  the  goodwill,  and,  of 
course,  no  one  will  be  fool  enough  to  buy  it  from  me.  It  represents 
most  of  my  savings,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  back  will  be  through 
the  Government  compensation  scheme.” 

“But  do  you  think  they  will  ever  pay  ?” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  they  will.” 

Once  again  Diana  contemplated  the  picture  in  the  mirror.  “I 
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expect  y°u  know  best,”  she  said,  at  last.  “It  can’t  be  much  worse 
an  things  are  at  present.  Under  the  Government  you  will,  at  least 

wi  1 1  epiv5U  ar  hrS’  h°lidays  anci  sPecial  courses  in  London,  which 
will  give  us  a  chance  of  seeing  some  plays.” 

all  ‘7f  ’  lt  wiU  have  certain  advantages  for  the  doctors,  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  young  men  just  starting  ;  but  there  will  probably  be  more 
petty  worries,  more  restrictions,  more  forms  to  fill  in,  and  more  rules 
to  obey.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  doctors  will  be  able  to  refuse 
a  call  because  they  are  off  duty  ;  they  will  be  free  from  the  worry  of 
ccounts  ,  they  will  have  a  settled  basic  income — perhaps  not  bread 
butter,  but,  at  least,  bread.”  P  P  eaQ 

”It  seems  to  me  you  will  all  have  a  much  better  time.” 

less  ha f1G‘ ^  Chan^  °f  earninS  a  biS  income,  and  far 

Hnt  ^lon/mS  ieAelmS  ^ich  has  always  been  the  essential 

link  between  the  family  doctor  and  his  patient.  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  and  this  Bill  means,  if  we  face  it  honestly,  that  doctors 
become  the  servants  of  the  State.  It’s  the  old  story  of  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  deciding  what  tune  the  piper  shall  play  ”  1  y 

Diana  changed  the  subject.  She  was  beginning  to  tire  of  her 

Wru  rf&ard  to  the  future  of  medical  practice.  Like 
the  head  of  King  Charles,  they  had  a  habit  of  turning  up  on  every 

conceivable  occasion,  and  never  seemed  to  lead  anywhere  Now 
apparently,  he  had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  on  a  line  of  action’ 
and  she  was  content  to  leave  it  at  that. 

Fred  Elsom  is  back  at  Phe  Priory,”  she  said 
‘‘What  is  he  doing  ?” 

"Some  Government  job  connected  with  the  building  operations." 

^  1  hen  he  hasn  t  died  of  boredom,  overwork,  or  good  living  ?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  looks  very  fit-a  bit  portly,  but  upright 
and  very  much  at  lus  ease.  y  F  s 

‘‘The  model  John  Bull !” 

“N°f’  not  Jf0hn  ?uI1;  sJ°lid  enou&h-  He  reminds  me  much 
more  of  an  actor  of  my  childish  days-Charles  Hawtrey.  He  gives 
you  that  same  impression  of  casual  self-confidence,  almost  as  though 
no  crisis  could  ruffle  his  serenity  or  disturb  the  set  of  his  neck-tie.’’ 

]nr.  fh®  n§bt  temperament  for  these  days,  if  it  enables  him  to  over- 
00k  the  incivility  and  lack  of  geniality  which  characterizes  the  age 

N°h  V  1  ?lame  the  pe°Ple’  for  il  is  inevitaMe 
result  of  hope  deferred  after  a  long  period  of  privation.  Unfortunately 

to  have  a  temperament  like  Elsom’s  one  must  be  fairly  selfish  and 
indifferent  to  what  other  people  suffer.”  y 

npcc1  thiVk  Fred.is  exactIy  seIfish  :  d  is  more  a  sort  of  aloof¬ 

ness  which  makes  such  men  almost  independent  of  the  ordinary 
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rules  of  conduct.  But  we  will  have  him  in  to  tea,  and  you  can  judge 
for  yourself.” 

Clive  agreed.  In  his  relief  he  would  have  agreed  to  anything,  for 
he  had  told  Diana  of  his  change  of  plans,  and  there  had  been  no 
opposition.  In  many  ways  he  felt  happier  than  he  had  for  some  time, 
for  Bulstrode,  who  was  always  practical  in  his  outlook,  had  warned 
him  that  the  Government  plan  would  certainly  be  put  into  operation 
— whatever  the  opposition — and  that  within  five  years  private  practice 
would  virtually  be  dead.  A  few  medical  experts  and  a  great  many  less 
orthodox  healers  would  keep  their  independence  and  possibly  thrive, 
but  for  the  ordinary  general  practitioner  he  could  see  no  future 
outside  the  scheme. 

"I  don’t  like  it,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘any  more  than  you  do,  but  it  has 
got  to  come  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  attempt, 
as  opportunity  offers,  to  improve  it.  To  try  to  organize  such  a  vast 
service  in  so  short  a  time  is,  of  course,  fantastic,  and  mistakes  of  all 
sorts  will  be  made  ;  and  that  is  where  we  shall  eventually  come  in. 
You  must  remember  that  already  a  few  concessions  have  been  made 
in  response  to  medical  criticism,  and  I  think  the  tendency  will  increase 
as  the  difficulties  become  more  apparent.” 

***** 


Fred  Elsom  was  right,  Whimplesea  had  changed  ;  it  was  already 
becoming  .a  popular  and  over-crowded  holiday  resort,  despite  the 
limited  accommodation  and  the  extensive  building  operations,  which 
had  ruined  the  pleasant  cliff  walks.  At  the  chapel  was  a  new  minister, 
a  veritable  son  of  thunder,  who  wept  over  a  doomed  town  and  preached 
of  the  wrath  to  come.  People  flocked  to  hear  his  sermons,  and  he 
noted,  with  sombre  satisfaction,  that  the  queue  for  the  evening  service 
at  the  chapel  was  ten  yards  longer  than  the  queue  for  Grant’s  bath 
buns  on  a  Friday  morning.  During  the  season  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  a  seat  at  the  evening  service  if  you  arrived  late. 

The  Reverend  Luke  Bagnol  was  a  very  intense  missioner  with  a 
transatlantic  flair  for  advertising  ;  he  believed  that  a  man  with  a 
message  should  persuade  as  many  people  as  possible  to  come  and 
hear  it.  Each  week  posters  appeared  on  aLl  the  main  hoardings  in 
the  town  announcing  the  subject  of  the  following  Sunday’s  sermons. 
He  was  catholic  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  which  ranged  from  ‘Visitors 
and  their  Vices’,  through  ‘Strong  Drink’  and  ‘Prostitution’  to  ‘Inter¬ 
nationalism’  and  ‘The  Atomic  Bomb’.  But  these  were  only  the  pegs 
upon  which  he  hung  his  garments  of  salvation — confession,  repentance, 
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and  preparation  for  the  end  of  the  world,  which  he  maintained  was 
imminent. 

a+T**e  ,was  sensational  in  his  methods,  and  there  was  always  an 
wn,iMP  ™r6i  °f  ,susPei?e  Jhen  he  was  preaching.  Occasionally  he 
thp  nrr  P  °y  e^ects  to  elucidate  his  meaning,  as  when,  on 

the  occasion  of  the  Great  Crusade’,  he  played  a  cornet  solo  in  the 
pulpit  On  another  occasion,  when  preaching  on  the  ‘Deceitfulness 

whirh  fnrL’  c  d^°nstrated.  his  meaning  by  some  slight-of-hand 
ich  forever  fixed  the  lesson  m  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  His  greatest 

WaS  ,re!erTed  for  his  temperance  meetings,  when  he  pro- 
^irrhodc  llver  of  a  defunct  publican,  which  he  had  obtained 
trom  a  post-mortem-room  assistant  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of 

Sgatl+°S.m  Bethnal  Green;  Many  a  drunkard  had  taken  one 
signed  th^pledge6  grUeS°me  rellc’  in  its  vast  receptacle,  and  promptly 

Chve  did  not  like  Mr.  Bagnol,  for  he  maintained  that,  during  the 
^’  nd’  even  more  after  the  war,  the  nerves  of  the  nation  had  been 
suffiaentiy  tested  without  any  pulpit  stimulation.  As  he  protested 

1L  ?ey’  ; Vh°  was  a  foUower  of  Bagnol,  what  people  wanted 
was  brorrnde,  not  strychnine;  they  had  heard  enough  explosions. 

bomV’  SUn  y’  S  ntley’  “he  is  Preaching  about  the  atom 
-thing1^  W0UM  ’  ■'USt  When  eVeryone  is  trying  to  forget  the  beastly 


CHAPTER  IX 


It  was  the  strange  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jobling  that  induced  Clive  to 
visit  Mr.  Bagnol ;  for  the  chemist  had  taken  to  his  bed,  and  refused 
to  get  up.  The  end  of  the  world  was  imminent — Mr.  Bagnol  had  told 
them  so — and  Mr.  Jobling  preferred  to  die  in  his  bed.  He  was  ‘far 
from  well’,  and  quite  convinced  he  was  suffering  from  ‘blood-pressure’  ; 
business  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult ;  Mrs.  Jobling  was 
unsympathetic,  and  the  Income  Tax  was  ruining  him.  And  now  the 
end  of  the  world  was  coming — and  serve  ’em  all  right.  In  short,  Mr. 
Jobling  had,  at  last,  revolted.  He  intended  to  stay  in  bed,  whatever 
Sarah  might  have  to  say  about  it.  Other  people  had  swallowed  gallons 
of  his  mixtures,  and  why  should  he  be  expected — as  Sarah  put  it — 
“to  pull  himself  together.’’ 

To  Clive,  Mr.  Jobling  stood  for  a  far  more  serious  problem  than 
Mr.  Jobling,  for  he  represented  in  a  somewhat  aggravated  form  a  state 
of  mind  which  was  becoming  all  too  common  in  Whimplesea.  Anxious 
years  of  war  followed  by  even  more  depressing  years  of  peace,  had 
produced  a  spirit  of  frustration  which  had  taken  toll  of  the  mental 
health  of  the  people.  Some  sort  of  explosion  was  long  overdue,  and 
Mr.  Bagnol  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  it  about.  On  his  rounds  Clive 
saw  signs  of  it  everywhere,  and  its  effect  was  not  always  as  harmless 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jobling.  There  was  a  revolt  against  discipline 
which  was  manifesting  itself  in  an  increase  in  crime — assault,  robbery, 
rape,  and  even  murder  were  becoming  more  common  ;  there  was  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  or  individuals.  It  was  difficult  to 
estimate  the  credence  given  to  Mr.  Bagnol’s  gloomy  prophecies,  but 
certainly  many  devout  souls  were  busily  preparing  for  a  better  world, 
whilst  the  more  materialistic  were  intent  on  making  the  best  of  the 
short  time  that  remained  for  them  in  this  one.  It  was  like  a  mad  car¬ 
nival,  and,  though  Clive  knew  that  the  minister  only  played  a  small 
part  in  what  was  taking  place,  he  felt  that  it  was  too  significant  to 
be  overlooked.  In  his  position,  and  with  his  undoubted  gifts,  Bagnol 
should  have  had  a  stabilizing  influence,  instead  of  producing  a  mass 
hysteria.  Ellen  had  been  to  the  chapel  to  hear  the  sermon  on  the 
atom  bomb,  and  her  verdict  had  not  been  favourable. 

“He’s  terribly  in  earnest,’’  she  admitted,  “and  that  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  criticize.  But  he  is  altogether  too  sensational — almost  as 
though  he  were  acting  a  part  in  a  melodrama.  It  is  like  a  Salvation 
Army  revivalist  meeting.  I  know  that,  with  a  certain  type  of  mind, 
such  methhds  are  necessary  and  effective,  but  in  Whimplesea  they  seem 
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,°f  +place  :  ou1r  PeoPle  are  n°t  used  to  that  sort  of  thine  and  it  is 
likely  to  upset  them.”  s’  1S 

And  Clive,  remembering  Mr.  Jobling,  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
^  "Wii  unwholesome  they  would  have  moral  indigestion 
What  did  he  say  about  the  atom  bomb  ?” 

Exactly  what  I  expected  ;  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be 
another  war,  and  that,  m  that  war,  the  atom  bomb  would  destrov  the 
world.  Man  had  created  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction7  It 
was  not  a  cheerful  subject.”  n-  it 

SaidrC!iVeo  ,tha,t  1  wil1  g0  and  talk  t0  him  about  it  ” 
l  h  Reyerend  Luke  Bagnol  was  a  big  man,  upright  and  broad  of 
shoulder.  He  had  a  massive  forehead,  keen  grey  eyes  a  masterful 
nose  and  a  patriarchal  white  beard  which  cascaded  down  over  his 
waistcoat  to  the  level  of  his  silver  watch-chain.  His  voice  was  deeD 
and  resonant,  so  that,  in  a  mixed  gathering,  it  sounded  like  a  double 
fidScUeI.hlCh  had  Wandered  ^  mistake  into  a  collection  of  chattering 

Clive  visited  him  by  appointment,  one  evening  at  nine  o’clock 
e( mmister  received  him  with  grave  courtesy  and  rang  the  bell. 

1  ^es’  ke  saJd>  1  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  I  can  still  ring 
a  bell  and  be  tolerably  certain  that  it  will  be  answered.  There  wa? 
a\T’  Maitland  when  I  enjoyed  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  for  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  home,  and  had  many  privileges  denied 
to  my  less  fortunate  brethren.  ...  Do  you  take  coffee  ?”g  d 

It  is  one  of  my  weaknesses.” 

“Good  Naomi  makes  excellent  coffee.  She  is  almost  the  onlv 

C  tounes7ve°r' **  ^  ““  ‘°  “  “  1  and  has  W>°wed 

The  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  woman  came  in  carrying  a 

toy  on  which  were  cups  of  steaming  coffee,  a  silver  sugar  basin  and 

^  f  0at+cakes-  Shf  Placed  R  on  a  table  beside  hfr  master'  and 

el-YnTOm  mantelPiece  an  old  briar  pipe  and  a  jar  of  tobacco 
which  she  put  down  beside  the  tray.  ooacco, 

‘  Thank  you,  Naomi.  This  is  Dr.  Maitland.” 

The  woman  bobbed.  “Good  evening  sir  ” 

U„?^mSdth‘eh™0ny  by’Shaki"g  handS-  “d  Na°™ 

“They  don’t  make  them  now,”  said  Clive 

&  Sfttsii  ssssM-a- 

Clive  filled  his  pipe  and  placed  it  beside  him.  “I  am  a  bad  smoker,” 
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he  confessed.  “Never  seem  able  to  keep  the  thing  alight.  I  am  afraid 
I  smoke  more  matches  than  tobacco." 

“It  all  depends  upon  how  you  pack  it." 

Clive  sipped  his  coffee  and  nibbled  an  oatcake.  His  host  puzzled 
him  ;  he  had  expected  something  different. 

“I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,  Dr.  Maitland, 
but  I  have  heard  much  about  you  and  your  work." 

“It  is  my  work  which  has  brought  me  to  see  you,  for  it  brings  me 
into  contact  with  many  people,  and  I  feel  that  your  sermons  are 
doing  harm.  I  know  Whimplesea,  and  I  am  giving  you  my  honest 
opinion.  For  reasons  that  are  only  too  obvious  this  is  a  neurotic  age, 
nerves  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  people  are  uncertain  of  the  future, 
and  many  are  afraid.  From  what  I  am  told  your  sermons  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  this  tendency.  Lately,  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  mental  state  of  one  or  two  of  my  patients,  and  inquiry  has  shown 
that  you  are  responsible  for  their  condition,  which  can  best  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  one  of  fatalistic  apathy.  For  some  people  the  contemplation 
of  rapid  extinction  may  be  morally  beneficial ;  for  others  it  provides 
an  excuse  for  unbridled  licence  ;  for  the  majority  it  is  merely  depressing. 
And,  quite  apart  from  this,  a  doctrine  of  prohibitions  is  ill-suited  to 
an  age  when  we  are  so  State-regulated  that  a  man  can  hardly  call 
his  soul  his  own." 

“A  man’s  soul,  Dr.  Maitland,  is  no  subject  for  light  talk.  It  is 
the  one  thing  that  stands  outside  the  laws  of  man.  As  for  me,  I  am 
merely  an  instrument  :  I  am  not  free  to  decide  what  I  shall  teach, 
but  must  speak  as  the  spirit  moves  me.  The  world  is  like  an  over¬ 
ripe  apple  ;  it  is  rotten  to  the  core.  For  generations  we  have  wor¬ 
shipped  material  things,  the  power  of  the  human  intellect,  and  all 
the  wonders  of  scientific  discovery.  But  we  have  forgotten  that  moral 
and  physical  progress  must  balance  one  another  ;  we  have  been  so 
absorbed  with  the  one  that  we  have  neglected  the  other.  And  now, 
in  the  form  of  the  atom  bomb,  we  have  invented  an  instrument  of 
destruction  which  can  destroy  this  world  as  we  know  it,  and  we  seek 
a  remedy  in  vain,  for  as  a  paralysed  limb  wastes  through  lack  of 
use,  so  does  a  spiritual  force  which  is  neglected  lose  its  power  to 
help  us." 

“You  are  a  pessimist,  padre  ;  to  me  there  is  something  sacred  in 
all  progress — it  is  the  result  of  divine  inspiration.  The  atom  bomb 
is  merely  an  example  of  the  misuse  of  a  great  discovery  which  one  day 
will  benefit  mankind.  We  do  not  condemn  food  because  a  glutton 
can  choke  himself  with  it.  Possibly,  as  you  suggest,  man  has  become 
too  much  of  a  materialist  ;  but  the  object  of  all  scientific  research  is 
to  discover  the  truth,  and  the  key  to  scientific  success  is  absolute 
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honesty.  Surely  m  this  we  have  a  moral  force  which  can  counter 
balance  the  evils  you  condemn.”  turner 

‘70U  ar&uf  ™eI1>  Dr-  Maitiand.  But  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
you  have  overlooked.  Man  is  essentially  an  animal,  and  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  animal  to  fight— nations  make  war,  individuals  quarrel 
neigh oours  wrangle,  and  even  fellow-Christians  squabble.  How  can 

tht^EPe  f°r  a  lasting  P.ea?f  ?  The  ‘have-nots’  will  always  covet  what 
haves  possess,  and,  if  necessary,  will  fight  for  it.” 

“P  Fmr  ”!ayftep  in  where  morality  has  failed,”  Clive  suggested 
Possibly  the  devastating  power  of  the  atom  bomb  will  mfke  the 
nations  keep  their  pact  to  prevent  its  use  ” 

a  “That-  of  fcourse.'  is  a  Possibility.  But,  even  then,  there  may  rise 
a  gangster  nation  willing  to  disrupt  the  universe  to  gain  its  own  ends 
An  atom  bomb  in  a  cloak-room  at  Victoria  Station  would  not  leave 
very  much  of  London  standing.” 

“We  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  it,”  said  Clive.  “What  has 

^eeLdr-r  never  be  un]done’  S°  h  is  a  threat  which  we  shall  have 
o  face  with  courage,  and  I  feel  that  you  should  stop  frightening 

people,  and  help  them  to  have  greater  confidence  in  the  future.  You 

at  mImster,  °f  the  gospel  of  peace,  not  a  prophet  of  evil  ” 

:abieIrbe^idenhimn0Cked  the  ^  Ws  pipe’  and  pIaCed  ft  on  the 

“Possibly  you  are  right,”  he  said.  "Christ  reigns  and  He  will 
'°me  Jn  His  own  good  time,  and  will  not,  I  think,  expect  too  much  of 
my  of  us— ]ust  to  find  us  trusting  in  Him  and  doing  our  daily  work 
is  veil  as  we  can.  We  are  all  struggling  for  freedom,  seeking  it  in 

iSves"  mgS'  ‘he  ‘taC  “  iS  °",y  ,0  be  f™"”with£ 

Clive  looked  at  the  clock.  "I  shall  have  to  go,”  he  said  "it  is 
ettmg  late,  and  I  have  two  more  visits  to  pay  ” 

The  old  man  escorted  him  to  the  door,  and  stood  watching  as  he 
anished  into  the  darkness.  He  had  been  very  proud  of  his  fuccess 
himplesea,  and  now  he  was  feeling  less  satisfied  with  himself. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Mr.  Jobling  and  the  purchase  of  Blair’s  share  of  the  partnership 
were  not  Clive’s  only  worries  at  this  time.  It  was  evident  that  Diana 
was  restless,  and  she  was  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Fred  Elsom  ;  the 
workmen  at  the  camp  on  the  hill  were  troublesome  patients,  and 
Clive  was  their  medical  officer  ;  the  change  over  to  a  State  Medical 
Service  was  taking  place,  and  everything  was  in  confusion. 

For  some  time  the  men  employed  on  the  Government  building 
scheme  had  been  giving  trouble ;  they  said  that  they  were  underpaid, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  visitors,  beer  and  tobacco  were 
practically  unobtainable  in  the  town.  A  strike  had  proved  abortive, 
thanks  to  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  Government,  but  some 
ingenious  brain  had  worked  out  a  ‘go  slow’  system  which  was  a  threat 
to  the  whole  programme  of  development.  It  was  a  complicated  and 
most  effective  system  which,  unfortunately  for  Clive,  relied  to  some 
extent  on  medical  certificates.  Medical  certificates  of  incapacity  for 
work  are  a  constant  worry  to  the  practitioner,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  under  the  new  Health  Scheme  the  trouble  would  be  aggravated. 
In  giving  such  a  certificate  the  doctor  is  apt  to  find  himself  between 
the  nether  millstone,  representing  the  patient’s  views  upon  his  capacity 
for  work,  and  the  upper  millstone  of  officialdom.  Financially,  the  two 
points  of  view  are  bound  to  clash,  and,  whatever  his  verdict,  the 
doctor  must  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

Clive  held  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  medical  certificates,  and 
it  was  possibly  for  this  reason  that  he  had  been  selected  as  medical 
officer  to  the  camp.  He  had  never  been  popular  with  malingerers, 
either  in  the  army  or  in  civil  life.  And  now,  for  some  time,  he  had 
been  worried  by  the  number  of  men  who  paraded  each  morning  and 
stated  they  were  not  able  to  work.  It  had  been  mainly  muscular 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  neuritis  ;  and,  as  the  autumn  was  a  damp 
one  and  the  work  strenuous,  Clive  had,  at  first,  accepted  as  genuine 
the  alleged  symptoms.  When,  however,  the  nature  of  the  disability 
suddenly  changed,  and  he  found  himself  faced  with  sores  and  blisters 
on  the  feet,  Clive  began  to  review  the  situation,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  being  used  by  the  men  as  a  cats-paw  for  some 
purpose  of  their  own.  One  morning  he  sent  for  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

“You  are  having  a  great  deal  of  sickness  amongst  your  men,  Mr. 
Jones,’’  he  said. 

"Yes,  doctor,  we’ve  been  having  trouble  ever  since  the  strike  failed.’’ 
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Have  you  any  reason  to  think  the  men  are  playing  tricks  ?” 

Mr.  Jones  evaded  the  question.  “If  they  are  sick,  sir,  it  is  my 
place  to  send  them  to  the  medical  officer.’’ 

Ihey  say  these  blisters  and  sores  on  the  feet  are  due  to  some 
new  lime  you  are  using.’’ 

“We  have  been  using  the  same  lime  all  the  time.’’ 

You  would  send  them  to  see  me,  even  if  you  knew  they  were 
malingering  ?’’ 

They  are  a  rough  lot,  sir.  Too  many  Irish  !  It  doesn’t  do  to 
be  too  inquisitive.’’ 

If  I  told  you  that  the  blisters  and  sores  occur  where  there  is  no 
inction,  and  that  they  are  produced  by  blistering  fluid  and  other 
chemicals,  what  would  you  do  ?’’ 

I  should  want  a  written  report,  which  I  could  send  to  the  con¬ 
tractors. 

Not  a  veiy  easy  report  to  write  ;  they  would  want  some  definite 
evidence,  not  merely  an  opinion.’’ 

“Perhaps  you  could  say  something  to  the  men,  doctor.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  I  can  do  much  at  present.  When  the  new  Health 
Service  is  operating,  I  expect  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  on  my  opinion 
to  some  committee  or  other.’’ 

It  might  help  if  you  showed  that  you  knew  what  they  were  ud 
to,  sir.’’  J  1 

“You  evidently  want  me  to  carry  the  baby,  Mr.  Jones,  so  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done  about  it.’’ 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  William  Heather  turned  up  at  the  medical 
inspection  room  the  following  morning  with  a  very  large  blister  which 
invited  criticism.  It  covered  an  area  where  there  was  no  friction 
from  the  boot,  and  where  contamination  by  lime  was  practically 
impossible.  It  was  obviously  self-inflicted,  and  Clive  was  annoyed 
that  the  man  should  think  he  could  be  so  easily  gulled.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Heather  had  been  an  intractable  case  of  lumbago  only  three 
weeks  before,  and  was  well  known  as  a  ringleader  of  the  more  lawless 
elements  in  the  camp. 

“How  did  you  get  this  ?’’  Clive  asked. 

“It’s  the  lime,  Doctor.’’ 

“I  will  put  on  a  dressing,  and  I  don’t  think  it  will  hurt  you  to 
go  on  working.’’ 

“But  I  carnt  put  on  mi  blarsted  boot.’’ 

“I  will  help  you,’’  said  Clive.  “It  will  probably  hurt  at  first,  but 
you  will  soon  get  used  to  it.’’ 

“I  want  a  certificate.’’ 


I  am  not  going  to  give  you  one.  I  happen  to  know  what  you 
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chaps  are  up  to,  and  there  will  be  no  more  certificates  for  sore  feet- 
You  can  tell  the  others,  and  throw  your  bottle  of  blistering  fluid 
away.” 

‘‘Oh,  so  thet’s  your  gime.”  And  Mr.  Heather  told  Clive  exactly 
what  he  thought  about  doctors. 

That  evening  Diana  asked  Clive  how  many  workmen  there  were 
at  the  camp. 

‘‘Three  or  four  hundred.  But  I  didn’t  know  that  you  were  inter¬ 
ested.” 

‘‘Next  year  they  will  be  pulling  down  our  bungalow,  but  that 
isn’t  why  I  asked.  Fred  tells  me  that  there  is  trouble  up  there,  and 
the  men  are  showing  signs  of  getting  out  of  hand.” 

‘‘And  if  there  is  trouble,  I  suppose  Fred  will  find  another  job.” 

‘‘That’s  beastly  of  you.  It  would  be  pretty  lonely  for  me  if  I 
had  to  depend  on  your  company.  I  hardly  have  time  to  talk  to  you, 
even  at  meals.” 

‘‘I’m  sorry,  Di.  The  truth  of  it  is  there  is  too  much  to  do.  And 
now  I  am  afraid  that  my  work  at  the  camp  will  be  even  less  congenial.” 

‘‘What  have  you  been  doing  this  time  ?” 

‘‘Refusing  to  give  certificates  to  malingerers.” 

‘‘Your  conscience  is  altogether  too  sensitive,  my  dear.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  it  would  do  you  good  to  give  it  a  rest.  If  they  want  to 
go  sick,  why  don’t  you  let  them  ?  They  are  ruining  Whimplesea 
because  the  Government  has  told  them  to,  and  a  little  extra  sick  pay 
is  a  fitting  reward  for  their  patriotism.  I  don’t  see  why  you  should 
put  yourself  out  to  save  our  spendthrift  Treasury  a  few  pounds.” 

‘‘I  expect  it  was  foolish.  They  are  a  rough  crowd.  But  I  simply 
couldn’t  let  that  lout  get  away  with  it.” 

‘‘Do  you  think  they  will  do  anything  ?” 

‘‘Probably  hold  an  indignation  meeting  at  The  Three  Feathers, 
and  get  drunk.” 

‘‘But  haven’t  you  heard  about  The  Three  Feathers  ?  The  magis¬ 
trates  took  away  their  licence  yesterday.  There  was  trouble  there 
last  week,  and  old  Bagnol  lodged  a  complaint.  They  had  been  warned 
twice  before,  and  this  settled  it.” 

‘‘I  am  afraid,”  said  Clive,  ‘‘that  the  Reverend  Luke  Bagnol  will 
have  to  share  a  place  with  Dr.  Maitland  in  their  Black  Book.  They 
were  very  partial  to  The  Three  Feathers.” 

The  epidemic  of  foot  trouble  at  the  camp  quickly  subsided,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  men  were  resentful  of  the  action  Clive  had  taken 
— they  were  surly  and  unfriendly,  making  him  feel  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  visitor  to  the  camp.  Mr.  Heather  did  not  come  for  further 
treatment,  and  the  demand  for  medical  certificates  became  normal. 
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One  morning  the  foreman  came  in  when  Clive  had  finished  his  sick 
parade. 

“I  don’t  know  how  you  did  it,  Doctor,”  he  said,  "but  you  certainly 
stopped  their  little  game.  I  should  keep  an  eye  on  Bill  Heather,  if 
I  were  you.  He’s  a  vindictive  sort  of  bloke,  and,  like  an  elephant, 
he  never  forgets.” 

"I  don’t  suppose  he  can  do  much  harm.” 

“I  don’t  know  ;  there  are  two  or  three  of  ’em,  thick  as  thieves, 
and  I  wouldn’t  trust  ’em  farther  than  I  can  see  them.” 

Clive  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  ‘‘There’s  not  much  I  can  do.” 

“Not  much,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  prepared,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 

Before  long  Clive  had  reason  to  remember  Mr.  Jones’s  warning. 
A  series  of  trivial  mishaps,  following  one  after  the  other,  seemed  to 
point  to  some  human  agency.  On  two  occasions,  on  leaving  a  patient’s 
house,  he  found  one  of  his  tyres  punctured.  It  was  a  small  matter, 
but  significant  in  that  punctures  were  extremely  rare.  On  one  occasion, 
also,  it  was  evident  that  the  damage  had  been  done  with  a  knife! 
His  bag  was  stolen,  and,  as  it  contained  dangerous  drugs,  warnings 
had  to  be  broadcast  ;  a  false  alarm  called  him  out  one  night  to  a 
patient  living  three  miles  outside  the  town,  and  when  he  returned 
some  tools  were  missing  from  his  garage.  One  evening  somebody  threw 
a  piece  of  brick  through  his  surgery  window. 

To  a  busy  doctor  anything  which  upsets  his  routine  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  Clive  found  himself  in  the  unhappy  state  of  anticipating 
trouble  and  wondering  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  At  last,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  police  station  and  interviewed  his  friend,  Sergeant 
Scott,  who  admitted  that  probably  the  various  incidents  were  con¬ 
nected. 

‘‘Have  you  any  clue,  Doctor,  as  to  their  origin  ?” 

Clive  had  to  admit  that  he  had  not.  The  sergeant  was  sympathetic, 
but  not  very  helpful.  He  had  come  to  regard  anything  which  could 
not  be  taken  down  in  a  notebook  and  delivered  as  evidence  in  Court 
as  dangerous  material,  which  a  clever  counsel  could  turn  and  twist 
about  until  he  was  able  to  make  you  look  foolish.  So  he  shook  his 
head  solemnly,  and  told  the  doctor  that  he  was  afraid  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do,  but  he  would  instruct  his  men  to  keep  their 
eyes  open,  and  let  him  know  if  they  saw  anything  suspicious. 

Diana  was  even  less  helpful ;  for  Clive,  in  his  present  mood, 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  live  with.  He  was  suffering  from  nervous  strain, 
but  she  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  with  his  physique  and 
capacity  foi  hard  work  could  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  ills  which 
afflict  weaker  mortals.  Women  suffered  from  ‘nerves’,  not  men  with 
her  husband’s  disposition.  So  Clive  did  not  get  the  helpful  sympathy 
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at  home  which  might  have  restored  his  balance.  He  loved  Diana  and 
craved  for  her  affection,  but  a  barrier  seemed  to  have  sprung  up 
between  them  which  neither  was  able  to  pull  down. 

The  days  grew  shorter,  the  harvest  was  gathered,  the  woods  were 
burnished  copper  and  gold,  and  the  morning  mist  hung  over  the 
fields  like  a  fairy  mantle.  Clive  was  glad  that  the  summer  was  over 
for  it  meant  that  tennis  would  no  longer  bring  Diana  and  Fred  Elsom 
together  every  Saturday.  He  was  not  jealous,  and  he  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  wife’s  loyalty  and  common  sense  to  trust  her,  but 
he  did  not  like  Fred  Elsom,  and  did  not  think  that  his  friendship 
could  be  good  for  Diana.  The  petty  annoyances  had  ceased,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  the  pattern  of  his  future  life.  He 
had  sacrificed  his  freedom,  but  gradually  he  was  becoming  reconciled 
to  the  idea,  for  in  the  National  Health  Service  he  could  see  a  remedy 
for  many  of  those  evils  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  on  his  daily 
rounds.  What  did  his  own  freedom  matter,  so  long  as  the  burden  of 
fear  and  anxiety  was  lifted  from  the  homes  he  was  called  upon  to 
visit  ? 

One  evening,  late  in  October,  Sergeant  Scott  came  to  see  him. 

“I  thought  Fd  better  come  and  see  you,  Doctor,”  he  began.  ‘‘It’s 
to* do  with  the  new  airport ;  they  are  beginning  the  work  some  time 
in  November,  and  there  is  to  be  a  sort  of  carnival  on  the  fifth  to 
celebrate  the  occasion — bonfires  .  .  .  fireworks  .  .  .  and  so  on.  A  chap 
came  to  see  me  yesterday — he’s  a  friend  of  yours — and  he  says  there’s 
some  devilment  brewing  up  there.  They  don’t  love  you,  and  they 
don’t  love  Mr.  Bagnol.  The  chap  couldn’t  give  me  any  details,  but 
he  heard  ’em  mention  your  name,  sir,  and  the  Minister’s,  and  it  was 
something  to  do  with  the  firework  display.” 

‘‘What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  about  it  ?” 

‘‘I  should  keep  out  of  their  way  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  ;  stay 
at  home  if  possible.” 

‘‘But,  if  they  can’t  get  me,  they  will  probably  break  my  windows,” 
Clive  objected. 

‘‘Yes.  I  thought  of  that.  If  I  can  spare  one  of  my  men,  I’ll  post 
him  near  the  house.  But  they  are  talking  of  having  a  procession, 
and  if  so  I  shall  want  every  man  I  can  lay  my  hands  on.” 

‘‘Never  mind,  sergeant,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  protect  my  own  property, 
and  I  can  'phone  for  help  if  I  want  it.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


For  some  time  Clive  had  known  about  the  proposed  carnival.  Every¬ 
one  in  Whimplesea  seemed  to  be  designing  fancy  costumes  ;  and 
many  of  the  shops  were  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade  in  fireworks, 
grotesque  masks,  confetti,  and  coloured  streamers.  The  bonfire  was 
to  be  on  the  site  where  Maitland’s  house  once  stood,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  to  gather  at  the  harbour  and  pass  along  the  main  street 
past  Hr.  Sinclair  s  old  house,  where  Clive  now  lived.  He  would  be 
able  to  watch  the  procession  without  leaving  the  premises. 

t(I  shall  stay  at  home,”  he  told  Diana. 

...  ®ufy  Clive,  I  want  to  see  the  bonfire.  That  is  where  all  the  fun 
will  be. 

;‘Almost  on  the  spot  where  I  was  born,  and  where  Dick  Carstairs 
died. 

Don  t  be  morbid,  my  dear.  It  was  the  obvious  place  for  a  bonfire 
— up  there,  where  everyone  can  see  it.” 

I  must  stay  here  and  look  after  the  house.  Some  of  the  men  at 
the  camp  don’t  like  me  very  much,  and  I  hear  they  are  thinking  of 
paying  off  old  scores.”  6 

‘‘What  are  the  police  for  ?” 

” Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  definite,  and  they  will  be  busy.” 

Hut  they  won’t  hurt  me.  And  I  promised  Fred  that  we  would 
both  go  m  his  car.” 

I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  leave  me  out  of  it ;  I  don't  want 
the  house  burnt  down.” 

“But  I  can’t  let  Fred  down.” 

Of  course  not ;  and  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  fairly  safe 
custodian.  I  can’t  see  Mr.  Fred  Elsom  running  unnecessary  risks.” 

.  ,  .You  talk  as  though  there  were  going  to  be  a  riot  ;  the  procession 
is  eing  arranged  by  the  Council,  and  Fred’s  car  will  occupy  an  emin¬ 
ently  respectable  position  between  the  civil  dignitaries  and  the  children 
trom  the  secondary  schools.” 

‘‘ft’s  an  attractive  prospect,  but  I  fear  you  will  have  to  ask  Elsom 
to  hll  my  place.  I  promised  Sergeant  Scott  that  I  would  stay  indoors 
and  the  police  will  have  quite  enough  to  do,  that  evening,  without 
looking  after  me. 

***** 

As  the  day  approached,  excitement  grew.  Sergeant  Scott  relieved 
his  mind  one  day  by  telling  Clive  exactly  how  he  felt  about  it. 
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“You  see,  sir,  it’s  like  this — the  pressure  is  too  high  ;  the  town’s 
like  a  boiler  without  a  safety  valve.  The  Government  works  the 
pressure  up  by  controlling  everything,  the  minister  increases  it  by 
telling  us  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  coming,  the  visitors  make  it 
worse  by  stirring  up  competition.  For  months  now  crime  has  been 
increasing,  especially  juvenile  crime.  The  Town  Clerk,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  brains  of  the  Council,  realizes  that  a  crash  of  some  sort  is 
coming,  so  he  talks  it  over  with  the  Chief  Engineer,  who,  being  an 
engineer,  suggests  the  obvious  thing.  ‘What  you  want,’  says  he,  ‘is 
a  safety  valve.  Why  not  try  a  carnival  ?  ’  So  the  Town  Clerk  arranges 
a  carnival,  and  throws  the  responsibility  on  to  the  police.  The  pubs 
will  get  in  enough  liquor  to  float  a  battleship,  and  by  ten  o’clock 
everyone  who  wants  to  kill  his  mother-in-law  will  be  drunk  enough  to 
do  it.  You  take  my  advice,  doctor,  and  stay  at  home.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  November  Clive  finished  his  round 
at  six  o’clock.  When  he  reached  home,  he  found  Diana  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  most  attractive  ensemble  in  black  and  white. 

“I  am  Pierrette,”  she  informed  him,  “and  Fred  is  going  as  Pierrot. 
Do  you  like  it  ?” 

“It  is  charming.” 

“Fred  is  going  to  take  his  banjo,  and  play  it  when  he  isn’t  driving.” 

“The  public  will  be  edified,”  said  Clive.  “And  what  form  of  dis¬ 
guise  had  you  designed  for  me  ?” 

“I  hoped  you  would  go  as  a  burglar,  with  a  black  mask,  a  scarf 
round  your  neck,  a  cloth  cap  rather  on  one  side,  and  a  jemmy  in  your 
hand.  Fred  thought  it  was  a  topping  idea.” 

“That  was  very  nice  of  Fred.  Did  he  want  me  to  play  a  trom¬ 
bone  ?” 

“Oh,  Clive  !  Why  do  you  take  things  so  seriously  ?  If  you  would 
only  relax  sometimes,  things  would  be  so  much  easier.” 

“I  expect  I  am  getting  old,  my  dear.  You  are  ten  years  younger 
and  things  have  not  been  very  easy  for  me  lately.” 

She  stood  before  him,  straight  and  slim  in  her  pierrette’s  costume, 
and  her  beauty  hurt  him,  for  he  felt  that  she  was  drifting  away. 
Her  face  revealed  none  of  her  thoughts,  or  he  might  have  been  reassured, 
for  in  that  moment  she  realized  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  He  was  out 
of  tune  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  he  was  contemplating  a 
revolution  in  his  work,  which  must  cut  across  all  his  ideals  ;  he  was 
doubtful  of  her  love  ;  by  his  very  honesty  of  purpose  he  had  earned 
a  measure  of  unpopularity  ;  his  social  life  and  relaxations  had  been 
sacrificed  to  his  stern  sense  of  duty.  All  these  things,  in  that  moment, 
she  seemed  to  read  in  the  face  of  the  man  she  sometimes  loved,  and 
sometimes  fancied  she  hated. 
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Impulsively  she  moved  forward  and  kissed  him.  “I'm  sorry,  Clive,” 
she  whispered.  But  he  had  no  idea  what  it  was  she  regretted. 

‘‘It’s  all  right,  dear.  Take  care  of  yourself,  that's  all.  And  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  good  time.” 

To  Clive  the  events  of  that  evening  were  a  sign  of  the  times.  It 
was  an  undisciplined  age,  and  its  restlessness  was  manifest  even  in 
its  relaxations.  By  eight  o’clock,  revellers  in  fancy  dress  were  making 
their  way,  in  small  groups,  towards  the  harbour.  Clive  stood  at  the 
window  and  watched  them  pass  down  the  brilliantly  lighted  street  ; 
a  decorated  car  went  slowly  past,  followed  by  a  cart  containing  four 
grotesque  figures  wearing  gigantic  masks.  A  group  of  men  in  hob¬ 
nailed  boots  came  clattering  down  the  street ;  they  were  obviously 
meant  to  represent  some  secret  society,  for  sacks  were  thrown  over 
their  heads  with  holes  cut  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth — a  sinister  band 
of  conspirators,  with  no  clue  as  to  their  identity  ;  but  Clive  had  seen 
men  at  work  on  those  sacks  up  at  the  camp,  and  the  big  man  who 
was  leading  them  was  Bill  Heather. 

People  were  already  collecting  at  vantage  points  on  the  route. 
Dr.  Sinclair’s  old  house  stood  back  from  the  pavement.  There  was 
a  porch,  and  on  each  side  was  a  flat  parapet  raised  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  road.  Here,  already, 
two  families  had  taken  up  their  positions  almost,  Clive  felt,  like 
sentinels  guarding  the  security  of  his  house.  Higher  up  the  road  a 
crowd  was  collecting  round  the  gigantic  pyre  which  was  to  be  the 
final  triumph  of  the  carnival.  A  car  flashed  by,  travelling  towards 
the  harbour  ;  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  sat  side  by  side  in  the  front  seat. 

Clive  sighed.  Why  had  Nature  deprived  him  of  this  spirit  of 
abandon,  robbed  him  of  these  moments  of  sublime  forgetfulness  ? 
“You  are  too  intense,  Clive.  Why  can’t  you  relax  .  .  .  forget  your 
work  for  a  time  ?”  Perhaps,  after  all,  Diana  was  right. 

The  street  lamps  went  out.  It  was  to  be  a  torchlight  procession, 
and  the  cold  glare  of  electric  light  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  pavements  were  crowded,  now,  with  excited 
spectators,  and  the  police  were  trying  to  keep  the  roadway  clear. 
Lights  flickered  here  and  there  in  the  darkness  as  pipes  or  cigarettes 
were  lit.  A  policeman’s  lantern  flashed  a  beam  of  light  over  a  circle 
of  white  faces,  like  paper  discs.  In  the  distance  was  the  murmur  of 
the  approaching  procession,  and  a  red  glare  as  though  a  house  were 
on  fire. 

1  he  murmur  changed  to  a  roar  as  the  head  of  the  procession 
swung  into  sight — twenty  fishermen,  waving  flaming  torches  in  the 
air  .  .  .  then  a  life-boat  on  wheels,  followed  by  its  crew  in  sou’westers, 
oilskins,  and  cork  belts.  Next  came  a  model  fishing-smack  on  a  motor 
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trolley,  and,  behind,  marched  the  main  fishing  contingent  .  .  .  aider- 
men  in  their  robes  .  .  .  pierrot  and  pierrette  ...  an  orderly  parade  of 
school-children  ...  a  series  of  trucks  with  tableaux  vivants  representing 
the  main  industries  of  the  district  ...  a  vast  model  of  the  proposed 
airport  .  .  .  giants  on  stilts  with  fantastic  masks,  boy  scouts,  church 
brigades,  firemen — a  most  representative  and  respectable  procession, 
with  the  workmen  from  the  camp  forming  a  formidable  rearguard. 

They  passed,  and  once  again  the  street  was  in  darkness  ;  but,  soon, 
a  great  shout  told  Clive  that  the  bonfire  was  alight — and  truly  that 
great  conflagration  was  the  crown  of  the  carnival.  Above  the  pyre 
in  his  rickety  chair  sat  the  orthodox  guy,  with  fingers  from  which  a 
golden  rain  showered,  and  a  head-piece  doomed  to  explode  at  the 
critical  moment.  But  it  was  not  the  orthodox  guy  which  provided 
the  sensation  of  the  evening  ;  it  was  an  intruder — a  guy  carried  to  the 
fire  by  four  men  masked  in  sacking.  It  might  have  been  the  Reverend 
Luke  Bagnol  himself,  complete  with  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  flowing 
beard,  and  massive  Bible.  Solemnly  they  carried  their  burden  to  its 
final  destination,  to  a  chorus  of  cat-calls,  whistles  and  boos,  and 
solemnly  they  consigned  Mr.  Bagnol  to  the  flames. 

The  fire  died  down,  and  the  public-houses  were  crowded  with 
excited  patrons.  Up  and  down  the  main  street  a  laughing,  yelling 
crowd  paraded,  hoping  that  something  would  happen  ;  and  Clive 
watched  them  from  the  window,  wondering  what  that  something 
would  be.  One  of  the  families  still  remained  on  the  parapet  beside  the 
porch — a  sickly  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl  with  fair  hair,  who  looked 
about  ten  years  old.  Probably  they  were  afraid  to  venture  into  that 
turbulant  sea  of  humanity  or,  possibly,  they  were  determined  to  keep 
their  point  of  vantage  and  see  the  evening  out.  Men  and  women 
were  dancing,  fireworks  were  being  thrown  indiscriminately  at  passers- 
by,  two  or  three  street  lamps  had  been  smashed.  The  temper  of  the 
crowd  was  changing  ;  men  were  fighting,  and  women  were  asking  to 
be  taken  home. 

It  seemed  to  Clive  that  there  was  a  movement  towards  his  house  ; 
men  were  struggling  to  force  their  way  through  the  throng.  Here 
and  there  he  saw  a  hooded  figure  from  the  camp.  He  heard  his  name, 
followed  by  a  volley  of  oaths.  They  were  calling  for  him  to  come 
out.  A  stone  crashed  through  the  window  and  smashed  a  vase  on  the 
table,  two  others  went  through  bedroom  windows.  Clive  moved 
towards  the  telephone,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  Almost  in  the 
front  of  the  crowd  he  had  seen  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  all 
the  trouble. 

There  were  moments  when  Clive  Maitland  was  inclined  to  act  on 
an  impulse,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  teach  Mr.  William  Heather 
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*h0,LHAKiepaSSed  ^ough  the  hall  he  picked  up  an  Irish  shillalah 
which  had  been  given  him  by  a  grateful  but  impecunious  patient 
At  the  front  door  he  stood  listening  for  a  moment,  then  he  flung  it 
open  and  went  into  the  porch.  The  man,  woman  and  child  were 
crouching  m  the  angle  of  the  wall,  and  the  child  was  crying.  As  Give 
appeared  theie  wasa  warning  cry.  The  police  were  coming. 

Look  out,  sir.  It  was  the  sergeant’s  stentorian  voice  raised 
above  the  prevailing  dm.  There  was  a  splutter,  a  shower  of  sparks 
and  a  dark  object  came  flying  towards  Clive  out  of  the  crowdP  In¬ 
stinctively  he  jumped  to  one  side,  there  was  a  deafening  exDlosion 

"  int°  the  ”»  * 

‘‘Steady,  sir.  ...  All  right  ?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  am  all  right.’’ 

th  ?iZedr  an?fhaken’  Clive  turned  Awards  the  house.  He  noticed 
that  the  front  door  was  standing  open,  and  that  there  was  a  group  of 

figures  huddled  together  on  the  raised  platform  beside  thf  po?ch 
\\ith  uncertain  steps  he  staggered  across  the  pavement  to  where 
the  sergeant  was  kneeling  beside  a  limp  form.  Behind  the  sickly 
man  was  standing  with  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  blood  was  trickling 

hpr?heMhlS-fLUgCa'  W°man  was  looking  down  at  the  body  of 

as  though  she  scarcdy  —p- 

mopped™isaforehea^'wiG^lar^Clmndkercheiefergean^  St°°d  *P  ^ 
“Who  did  it?’’ 

“The  big  fellow,  sir.  My  chaps  got  him  ’’ 

Clive  stooped  over  the  girl.  “Yes.  She’s  dead,’’ he  said.  “Better 
carry  her  inside,  and  I  will  see  to  the  man  ’’ 

The  dining-room  clock  struck  twelve.  The  child’s  body  had  been 
taken  to  the  mortuary,  and  the  parents  to  the  hospital.  The  street 
seemed  strangely  deserted,  for  the  revellers  had  left  that  ill-omened 
spot  Clive  went  to  the  sideboard  and  poured  himself  a  stiff  peg  of 
whisky  He  was  feeling  sick  and  miserable.  Why  had  Diana  §not 
returned  He  was  alone  in  the  house,  for  the  domestic  staff  came  in 
daily,  and  there  seemed  something  sinister  in  that  large  deserted  build- 
mg  with  its  broken  windows.  It  had  always  before  seemed  to  be  a 
nendly  house,  sanctified  by  the  memory  of  the  old  doctor  Had 
anythmg  happened  to  Diana  ?  But,  of  course,  she  had  driven  over 
to  the  Pnory  in  the  small  car,  and  would  have  to  fetch  it  back  Hi- 
head  ached,  and  he  wanted  Diana  to  come  back.  But  perhaps  she 

rn°dU  stnnHVh  CfTe,  b'fk’  perh,aps  she  loved  Fred  Elsom  He  went 
and  stood  by  the  broken  window,  listening. 
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From  lower  down  in  the  town  came  the  sound  of  revelry,  and  there 
was  a  firework  display  down  by  the  harbour.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
a  car  in  the  distance,  it  approached  the  house,  and  turned  into  the 
garage.  He  was  standing  at  the  side  door  when  Diana  came  in. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Clive  ?” 

“They  killed  a  little  girl,’’  he  said.  “They  were  trying  to  kill  me.’’ 

“What  did  they  do  ?’’ 

“I  don’t  know  ;  I  suppose  they  really  wanted  to  frighten  me. 
Scott  says  it  was  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  firework  and  a  bomb,  a 
home-made  affair.  But  it  killed  the  girl  all  right.’’ 

“And  it  might  have  killed  you  !’’ 

“Yes.  Then  you  would  have  been  free  to  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dear,  I  don’t 
know  what  I  am  saying.  If  it  were  someone  else,  I  suppose  I  should 
call  it  ‘shock’.’’ 

“And  you  would  send  him  to  bed,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  best 
place  for  both  of  us.’’ 

s):  %  # 

After  the  carnival  the  temperature  of  Whimplesea  went  down  to 
normal.  Mr.  William  Heather  was  committed  to  the  assizes  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter,  and  the  unrest  at  the  camp  quickly  subsided. 
If  the  men  were  not  reconciled  to  their  medical  officer,  at  least  they 
tolerated  his  presence,  and  availed  themselves  of  his  services. 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  tragedy  was  deplorable,  but,  as  very  few 
people  knew  the  deceased,  the  episode  was  submerged  in  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  f£te. 

“A  good  show,’’  said  the  Chief  Engineer.  The  Town  Clerk  agreed, 
but  regretted  the  fatality. 

“It’s  never  safe  to  sit  on  a  safety  valve  when  it  is  in  operation,” 
said  the  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Town  Clerk  had  noted  with  dissatisfaction  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinate  to  become  epigrammatic,  for  it  is  a  habit 
which  may  be  catching. 

“I  suppose,”  he  countered,  “we  can’t  expect  to  make  municipal 
omelets  without  destroying  a  few  potential  chickens.” 

“Come  and  have  a  drink,”  suggested  the  Engineer. 

They  drank  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Whimplesea. 


CHAPTER  XII 


B  Y  the  year  1955  Whimplesea  was  very  prosperous  ;  indeed,  in  that 
year,  it  won  the  Gauntlet  trophy  as  the  most  progressive  holiday 
resort  in  the  country.  The  trophy  had  been  instituted  and  financed 
four  years  previously  by  one  Gauntlet,  a  circus  proprietor,  who  had 
made  a  considerable  fortune  out  of  the  holiday  public,  and  now  hoped 
to  establish  his  right  to  preferential  treatment  in  a  world  where  the 
craving  for  amusement  had  made  rival  shows  deplorably  common. 

One  hot  morning  in  July  the  Entertainments  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Council  was  in  session.  It  was  a  very  important  meeting 
for  a  crisis  had  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  Municipal  Orchestra  ;  and, 
as  everyone  knew,  it  was  largely  to  the  orchestra  that  they  owed  the 
Gauntlet  trophy. 

Nobody  quite  knew  who  originated  the  idea,  though  several 
councillors  claimed  the  credit  directly  it  was  proclaimed  a  success. 
It  was  certainly  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  relief  which  had  swept  through 
the  country,  two  years  previously,  when  the  United  Nations,  after 
several  weeks  of  disunity,  had  once  again  ‘outlawed’  the  atom  bomb — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  A  wave  of  international  fellowship  swept 
through  the  country  and  on  the  crest  of  it  was  borne  the  great  idea, 
which  was  to  set  a  seal  on  the  fame  of  Whimplesea.  The  borough 
would  have  an  international  orchestra,  no  two  members  should  belong 
to  the  same  nation.  At  first  the  idea  was  not  well  received  and  articles 
appeared  in  numerous  papers  which  called  attention  to  the  story  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  It  was  possibly  these  articles  which  accounted 
for  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  sponsors  of  the  scheme. 

The  world  was  combed  for  suitable  artists  :  the  trumpeters  came 
from  America,  the  drummers  from  Russia,  the  fiddlers  from  a  variety 
of  small  countries  with  a  leaning  towards  neutrality.  .  .  .  Besides 
being  a  first-rate  musician  only  one  other  qualification  was  necessary — 
every  member  of  the  orchestra  was  expected  to  speak  English.  The 
Council  did  not  intend  to  have  the  tragedy  of  Babel  repeated. 

Fantastic  as  the  idea  had  at  first  seemed  it  was  found  to  work 
very  well,  and,  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  place,  it  had  exceeded 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Under  their  British  conductor  the 
orchestra  had  played  effectively  and  worked  harmoniously.  But  it 
was  too  good  to  last,  for  even  musicians  are  human,  and  recently 
nationalism  had  again  reared  its  head  and  threatened  the  peace  of 
Europe,  fhe  United  Nations  were  working  hard  to  prevent  a  con¬ 
flagration  but,  like  a  world  in  miniature,  the  Whimplesea  orchestra 
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reflected  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  flute  had  insulted  the  first  violin, 
the  oboe  and  the  bass  clarinet  were  no  longer  on  speaking  terms,  and 
the  bassoon  had  made  disrespectful  noises  when  the  conductor  tried 
to  restore  order.  The  crisis  was  reached  at  a  performance  of  Brahms’ 
Requiem  when  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the  performance  and  clear  the  hall. 

And  now  the  Entertainments  Committee  had  met  to  discuss  the 
situation.  It  was  still  comparatively  early  in  the  season  and  some¬ 
thing  would  have  to  be  done  about  it. 

“Perhaps  we  could  arrange  an  exchange  with  Harrogate,’’  Bryce, 
the  butcher,  suggested.  “A  change  of  environment  will  probably 
make  them  settle  down  again,  and  Tumbrill’s  gipsy  band  is  very 
popular.’’ 

This  was  a  subtle  proposal  for  Harrogate  had  won  the  Gauntlet 
trophy  the  previous  year. 

“I  am  afraid  they  would  be  unwilling  to  co-operate,’’  said  the 
Reverend  Gordon  Ashly,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Bagnol  at  the  chapel. 
“I  should  like  to  hear  Dr.  Maitland’s  opinion.’’ 

“I  should  send  them  all  home  for  a  holiday,’’  said  Clive,  “they’ve 
given  the  town  a  fine  advertisement  and  deserve  a  rest.  You  can’t 
expect  such  a  collection  of  nationalities  to  keep  the  peace  indefinitely  ; 
it’s  asking  too  much  of  human  nature.’’ 

“But  we  must  have  an  orchestra,’’  said  the  Chairman. 

“A  robot  orchestra  would  be  a  novelty,’’  Bryce  suggested.  “I 
believe  they  are  working  on  the  idea  in  London — some  new  method 
of  recording.’’ 

“Perhaps,’’  said  Mr.  Ashly,  “it  might  be  worth  trying  something 
which  isn’t  sensational  for  a  change.  It’s  a  restless  age  and  I  feel 
that  what  they  want  is  less  excitement,  not  more — some  of  the  old, 
simple  amusements  of  our  grandparents.’’ 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  to  follow  Clive’s 
advice  and  give  the  artists  a  holiday  on  full  pay.  The  simple  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  grandparents  did  not  seem  to  lit  into  any  scheme  of 
Whimplesea  entertainment  and  it  was  decided  to  engage  a  famous 
South  American  band  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Clive  went  home  with  the  minister,  whose  wife  was  ill.  They  had 
recently  been  transferred  to  his  list  after  waiting  for  several  months 
for  a  vacancy  to  occur. 

“I  think,”  said  Ashly,  “that  my  wife  is  going  to  have  a  baby. 
“That  is  why  we  made  a  special  application  to  go  on  your  panel.  She 
always  said  she  would  like  you  to  attend  her.” 

“But  surely  you  know  the  new  rule  ?” 

The  minister  shook  his  head.  “I  get  muddled,”  he  confessed, 
“there  are  so  many  rules  and  regulations.” 
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‘'Confinements  are  now  included  in  the  ‘specialist’  service.  I  am 
no  longer  allowed  to  attend  confinements.” 

‘‘But,  doctor,  you  have  been  attending  them  all  the  time  you  have 
been  here.” 

‘‘I  am  afraid  that  doesn’t  count  ;  I  am  a  general  practitioner, 
not  a  specialist.  And  I  have  to  obey  instructions.” 

‘‘It’s  a  strange  world,”  said  Mr.  Ashly.  ‘‘I  wonder  if  it  is  a  better 
one.” 

‘‘That  is  very  hard  to  decide.  When  they  asked  me  to  put  up  for 
the  Council  two  years  ago  I  nearly  refused.  This  idea  of  an  inter¬ 
national  orchestra  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  cheap  propaganda — a 
crazy  method  of  advertising  the  place.  The  whole  world  seemed  to 
be  going  mad.  Now,  I  am  not  so  sure.  Many  of  the  old  tyrannies 
have  gone  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  people  are  happier,  even  if  there 
is  less  liberty.” 

‘‘Less  liberty!”  Ashly  repeated  the  words.  ‘‘Has  there  ever 
been  liberty  ?  I  left  the  Church  of  England  in  my  search  for  liberty. 
But  I  have  not  found  it  with  the  Free  Churches  :  I  am  still  at  the 
mercy  of  my  congregation.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  with  my  grand¬ 
parents  and  they  often  talked  of  the  ‘good  old  days,’  the  Victorian 
era,  when  there  was  more  freedom.  My  old  nurse  talked  about  it, 
too — the  servants  were  virtually  slaves  ;  they  were  always  on  duty 
except  for  half-a-day  a  week  and  a  few  hours  on  Sunday,  when  they 
were  expected  to  go  to  church.  They  wore  what  they  were  told  to 
wear,  both  in  the  house  and  when  they  were  off  duty  ;  they  were 
expected  to  understand  that  they  belonged  to  a  lower  social  order  ; 
if  they  shared  in  the  family  prayers  or  Christmas  festivities  it  was  as 
the  dogs  who  received  the  scraps  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  The  days 
of  typhus  in  the  slums  and  child  labour  in  the  mines  had  gone.  But 
were  they  much  better  off  ?  Now,  there  has  been  a  social  revolution, 
the  under-dog  is  having  his  day,  and  we  can  only  wait  and  see  what 
the  outcome  will  be.” 

‘‘It  was  the  same  in  medicine,”  said  Clive.  ‘‘Sickness  was  a  threat 
which  hung,  like  a  black  cloud,  over  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 
It  meant  loss  of  work,  poverty  and  unhappiness.  Despite  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  there  was  urgent  need  for 
reform.  So  we  have  not  only  a  social  but  also  a  medical  revolution.” 

‘‘And  my  wife  is  not  allowed  to  be  attended  by  the  doctor  she 
chooses  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘She  will  have  the  skilled  assistance  of  a  man  who  has  given  his 
life  to  that  branch  of  the  work,  and  I  shall  still  be  your  family  doctor.” 

From  the  Minister’s  house  Clive  went  to  the  clinic— a  vast  building 
in  ferro-concrete  which  contained  all  the  facilities  for  medical  team- 
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work.  Here  were  consulting-rooms,  dispensaries,  laboratories,  rehabi¬ 
litation  gymnasia,  photographic  and  X-ray  departments.  From  the 
distributing  centre,  where  the  general  practitioner  interviewed  his 
patients,  filled  in  complicated  forms  and  issued  certificates,  the  invalid 
could  immediately  be  transferred  to  a  cardiologist,  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon  or  any  other  specialist  indicated  by  his  disability.  In  the 
central  hall  the  patients  waited,  being  ushered  into  the  doctor’s 
presence,  when  their  turn  came,  by  female  assistants  suitably  garbed 
in  white  overalls  and  mob-caps.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
cold  and  unfriendly  but  hygienic  and  essentially  practical.  Clive 
always  felt  that  he  was  working  in  a  factory  for  the  repair  of  human 
clocks  which  had  broken  some  essential  part  or  needed  cleaning  and 
regulating.  Whenever  possible  he  preferred  to  visit  his  patients  in 
their  homes. 

For  two  hours  he  sat  at  his  desk.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent 
issuing  certificates’ — extra  milk,  special  diets,  surgical  appliances, 
corsets,  school  exemptions,  sickness  benefits.  .  .  .  He  plied  the 
small  rubber  stamps  with  the  facility  of  a  cinema  organist  working 
the  stops  of  his  instrument — Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Green.  .  .  .  And  the  patient  would  be  hurried  away  to  the  appropriate 
department  where  could  be  obtained  the  treatment  which  only  a 
specialist  could  provide,  for  no  one  man  could  be  expected  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  progress  medicine  was  making.  It  was  a  lesson  the 
manufacturers  had  learnt  long  ago — the  value  of  team  work.  But  to 
Clive,  sitting  in  front  of  piles  of  forms  and  rows  of  rubber  stamps,  it 
seemed  to  lack  that  human  touch  which  had  glorified  the  old,  bad 
days  when  a  practitioner  had  dared  to  do  the  work  himself. 

At  seven  o’clock  Clive  was  off-duty  until  the  following  morning 
at  nine  o’clock.  The  night  bell  no  longer  had  any  terrors  for  him  for 
the  night-work  was  carried  out  by  a  special  staff.  Diana  met  him  in 
the  hall,  and  he  knew  from  her  eyes  that  she  was  excited.  Pretty, 
still !  What  was  she  ?  Must  be  getting  on  for  forty-five,  but  she 
never  seemed  to  get  any  older. 

“Well,”  he  asked,  taking  her  arm.  “What  is  it  now?” 

“There’s  a  dance  on  to-night  at  the  Priory  and  Fred  wants  me  to 
go.  He  says  he  would  have  asked  you,  but  he  knows  you  don’t  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  It’s  just  an  informal  rag,  with  fancy  dress,  got 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  They  are  filling  his  new  swimming- 
pool  to-day,  and  he  wants  to  flood-light  the  grounds.” 

“What  time  is  it  ? ” 

“Oh,  you  know  Fred.  I  expect  it  will  be  an  all  night  affair  with 
hot  dogs  and  lager- beer  at  five  o’clock.” 

Clive  shook  his  head.  “It’s  no  good,  Di.  You  know  1  don’t  like 
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the  fellow.  He’s  got  too  much  money,  and  there  are  stories  going 
round  about  what  goes  on  up  at  the  Priory.” 

Diana  stamped  her  small  foot.  “You  are  always  talking  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  you  try  to  keep  me  on  a  chain.  I  am  quite  able  to  look 
after  myself.” 

‘‘A  man  like  that  is  dangerous  and  you  are  still  a  very  attractive 
woman,  my  dear.” 

‘‘That  means  you  don’t  trust  me.” 

‘‘It  means  that  I  don’t  trust  Mr.  Fred  Elsom.” 

‘‘But  I’ve  known  him  for  years,  and  he  has  never  .  .  never 
taken  a  liberty.” 

‘‘You  know  quite  well  that  you  may  do  whatever  you  like.  But  I 
advise  you  to  be  careful.  Fred  Elsom  has  an  unenviable  reputation 
as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  and  the  girls  who  frequent  the  Priory 
belong  to  a  set  I  should  not  like  my  wife  to  cultivate.” 

‘‘Isn’t  that  rather  snobbish  ?” 

‘‘Possibly,  but  it  conveys  my  meaning.  I  should  certainly  be 
happier  if  you  decided  not  to  go.” 

The  evening  meal  passed  in  silence  ;  Clive  was  thoughtful  and 
Diana  resentful.  As  the  model  house-parlourmaid  informed  the 
model  cook,  it  was  not  a  festive  meal.  Clive  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

‘‘There  is  a  good  concert  on  at  the  Pavilion.” 

‘‘Yes.  I  saw  the  posters.” 

‘‘I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  to  come?” 

‘‘I  shall  have  to  hunt  up  some  glad  rags  for  the  party.  Fred  likes 
my  mermaid  costume  and,  if  this  is  an  opening  ceremony  for  the 
swimming-pool,  it  should  be  most  appropriate.” 

‘‘Then  you  mean  to  go.” 

‘‘Of  course.” 

Clive  sighed.  ‘‘Sometimes,”  he  said  ‘‘I  think  that  you  would  be 
happier  without  me.  It  would  give  you  the  freedom  you  seem  to  want.” 

Diana  went  slowly  upstairs.  There  had  been  almost  a  threat  in 
those  last  words,  and  Clive  was  a  curious,  emotional  creature.  Happier 
without  him.  .  .  .  That  was  stupid,  for  she  had  got  used  to  him, 
and  when  one  was  used  to  a  thing,  it  belonged  ;  if  it  were  lost  there 
must  always  be  a  gap.  Clive  was  so  silly,  she  wasn’t  fond  of  Fred  and 
she  had  never  trusted  him  ;  it  was  only  that  he  amused  her.  She  put 
on  the  pale  green  mermaid’s  costume  and  admired  herself  in  the  glass. 
The  scaly  tail  she  carried  over  her  left  arm  and  her  legs  were  bare. 

When  Clive  returned  from  the  concert,  Diana  had  gone.  He  went 
into  his  study  and  tried  to  light  his  pipe  ;  the  pile  of  used  matches 
in  the  ash-tray  grew.  It  was  out  again,  and  he  went  on  sucking  it. 
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What  did  it  matter  ?  He  had  promised  Diana  that  marriage  should 
never  interfere  with  her  freedom.  So  what  came  next  ?  He  sat  there 
whilst  the  clock  struck  the  hours — twelve,  one,  two,  three  .  .  . 
He  was  still  sitting  there  when  the  morning  sun  sent  a  shaft  of  light 
through  the  drawn  curtains.  His  father  had  found  his  freedom  out 
there  by  the  Lion  Rock.  Clive  went  out  of  the  front  door  and  down 
the  street  towards  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Diana  motored  to  the  Priory.  She  was  a  good  driver  and  the 
process  had  become  automatic  ;  her  thoughts  were  occupied  with  other 
matters.  She  had  told  Clive  a  deliberate  lie  ;  it  was  no  ‘informal  rag’ 
to  which  she  was  going,  it  was  one  of  Fred’s  many  ‘special  occasions.’ 
The  new  bathing-pool  was  completed  and,  after  the  dance,  he  had 
arranged  some  sort  of  opening  ceremony.  What  had  Clive  meant 
when  he  said  he  felt  she  would  be  happier  without  him  ?  But 
Clive  had  a  knack  of  saying  awkward  things  like  that  and  she 
did  not  mean  to  let  it  spoil  her  evening.  Fred’s  parties  were 
always  good  fun,  no  formality,  plenty  of  good  food  and  even  better 
drinks. 

When  Diana  reached  the  Priory,  many  of  the  guests  had  already 
arrived — cars  jostled  one  another  on  the  broad  gravel  drive  and  a 
chatter  of  voices  came  from  the  terraces.  Fred  Elsom  was  standing 
in  the  panelled  hall,  welcoming  his  guests.  On  the  terrace  the  band 
was  playing  the  overture  to  ‘Die  Fledermaus.’ 

“So  my  charming  mermaid  has  come  to  grace  the  ceremony.’’ 

“Ceremony  sounds  rather  formal,  Fred.  Are  you  going  to  lay  a 
foundation  stone  ?  Your  attire  is  suited  to  such  a  task.  Why  are  you 
not  in  fancy  dress  ?” 

“But  I  am.  I  represent  a  famous  actor  of  the  past,  who  is  said 
to  be  my  prototype— behold  Charles  Hawtrey,  as  he  generally  appeared 
on  the  stage.’’ 

“You  were  always  a  lazy  man.” 

“We  shall  have  to  argue  that  point  later.  Even  a  sluggard  must 
receive  his  guests.” 

He  hurried  away  to  greet  some  new  arrivals  and  Diana  went  out 
on  the  terrace. 

“To  see  it  properly,”  said  a  familiar  voice,  “you  must  go  to  the 
far  side  of  the  swimming-pool.” 

It  was  a  Major  Foster,  complete  with  monocle,  whom  she  had  met 
on  several  occasions  at  Fred’s  parties.  He  was  dressed  as  a  red  Indian 
chieftain  and  the  eyeglass  looked  absurd.  He  offered  Diana  his  arm 
and  escorted  her  through  the  grounds  to  a  point  of  vantage.  Golden 
flood-lighting  played  on  the  bathing-pool — a  wide  expanse  of  water 
with  a  model  island  in  the  middle  for  the  diving-boards.  The  still 
pool  lay  at  their  feet  like  a  topaz,  whilst  above,  the  terraces  climbed 
upwards,  bathed  in  a  cold,  white  light  which  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  alabaster,  and  in  the  background,  flooded  with  a  pale  green  light, 
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was  the  old  Priory  with  its  famous  perpendicular  doorway  and  mullioned 
windows. 

“Friend  Freddie  has  an  eye  for  effect,  what  !” 

“I  am  not  sure  about  the  pool,’’  said  Diana.  “Surely  a  pure  white 
or  pale-green  would  have  been  better.’’ 

“We  don’t  know  what  he’s  up  to.  There  is  to  be  some  form  of 
entertainment  at  the  pool,  and  probably  Fred’s  got  a  surprise  for  us 
up  his  sleeve.’’ 

They  strolled  back  to  the  upper  terrace  where  the  guests  were 
assembling  and  the  band  was  still  playing.  It  was  a  gay  parade  of 
Elsom’s  satellites,  garbed  in  costumes  which  represented  many  lands 
and  even  more  periods  in  English  history.  Dusky  damsels  in  scanty 
apparel  walked  arm  in  arm  with  Arab  chieftains,  cowboys  from  Texas 
and  cossacks  of  the  Russian  Steppes.  A  stout  man,  disguised  as  an 
Anglican  bishop,  was  telling  his  latest  story  to  a  realistic  burglar 
who  had  arrived  in  the  company  of  a  girl  hardly  out  of  her  teens, 
liberally  clothed  in  fig  leaves.  There  were  troubadours,  clowns, 
pierrots  and  devils. 

Diana  knew  most  of  the  guests,  for  they  belonged  to  the  ‘set’ 
Clive  had  referred  to  as  frequenting  the  Priory.  Many  were  Elsom's 
contemporaries,  but  the  majority  were  of  a  younger  generation,  and 
recently  Diana’s  conscience  had  been  restless,  for  there  had  been  a 
tendency  to  include  even  younger  girls  in  the  party.  They  made  some 
of  the  older  guests  realize  that  they  were  no  longer  young,  and  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  that,  however  enjoyable  Mr.  Fred  Elsom’s 
entertainments  might  be,  they  were  not  suitable  for  young  girls  who 
ought  to  be  still  at  school. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Maitland.’’ 

“Mr.  Fowler!  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets?’’ 

The  new  arrival  was  dressed  as  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  his  rich 
costume  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  that  hot  summer’s  evening,  but 
his  tall,  slim  figure  showed  no  sign  of  discomfort  and  his  manner  was 
easy  and  unaffected. 

\  “May  not  a  humble  scribe  amuse  himself  sometimes  ?  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  one  of  these 
parties.” 

“People  call  you  a  cynic.  Do  you  find  in  such  gatherings  the 
nourishment  your  wit  requires  ?” 

“It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  Mrs.  Maitland.  An  author 
must  study  every  side  of  life  if  he  would  write  effectively.” 

They  were  alone  together,  now.  The  group  Diana  had 
joined  seemed  to  have  melted  away,  leaving  them  conspicuously 
alone. 
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“I  am  afraid,”  he  laughed,  "that  I  must  be  charged  with  some 
negative  form  of  electricity — my  effect  is  mainly  repulsive.” 

'  They  are  afraid  of  your  pen.  As  my  husband  would  say,  ‘you 
don’t  belong.’  ” 

“But  a  gathering  of  this  sort  interests  me  immensely.” 

‘‘That  is  just  what  they  are  afraid  of.  You  think.  That  is  one  of 
the  unforgivable  sins  on  an  evening  of  this  sort.  The  one  thing  none 
of  us  must  do  is  to  think.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Fowler,  ‘‘that  the  fear  of  the  atom  bomb 
has  driven  the  world  to  two  extremes — either  we  try  to  insure  the 
future  by  preparing  intensively  for  the  world  to  come,  or  we  try  to 
insure  the  present  by  an  orgy  of  dissipation.  Let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  .  .  .  anything  may  happen.  And  neither  of  them  gives 
satisfaction,  for  the  one  divorces  us  from  the  world  in  which  we  are 
intended  to  live,  and  the  other  gives  us  a  headache  the  next 
morning.” 

“  There  is  beauty,”  said  Diana.  ‘‘This  is  all  very  beautiful.  Don’t 
you  think  it  justifies  a  good  deal.” 

‘‘Yes.  It  is  beautiful.  That  Grecian  temple  by  the  pool  .  .  . 
the  statues.  .  .  .” 

‘‘They  are  fountains,  Mr.  Elsom  tells  me.  I  think  that  is  to  be 
one  of  his  surprises.” 

From  the  ballroom  came  the  strains  of  ‘The  Blue  Danube.’  The 
dance  had  started. 

‘‘I  wonder  what  determines  immortality,”  said  Fowler.  ‘‘As  long 
as  the  human  race  exists  that  wonderful  waltz  will  be  played.  That  is 
indeed  immortality  I  sometimes  feel  that  anyone  who  has  written 
a  worthy  book  has  achieved  immortality.” 

‘‘Aren’t  we  becoming  rather  serious  ?” 

He  offered  his  arm.  ‘‘May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  dance,  Mrs. 
Maitland  ?” 

They  danced  together  four  times  that  evening,  and,  at  supper, 
Fred  Elsom  rallied  her  on  a  conquest. 

‘‘Fowler’s  a  queer  fellow,”  he  said,  ‘‘a  solitary  sort  of  bird.  But 
he  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you.  You  will  probably  laugh  at 
me,  but  I  asked  him  because  I  like  his  books  .  .  .  and  we  were  up 
at  Cambridge  together.” 

‘‘I  am  surprised  you  like  his  books.” 

‘‘There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  annoy  people, 
and  I  always  feel,  when  I  read  his  books,  that  I  must  annoy  Fowler 
very  much.” 

‘‘Isn’t  that  rather  dangerous.  The  pen  is  a  powerful  weapon  and 
the  local  press  will  take  anything  he  writes.” 
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“But  he  happens  to  be  what  we  once  called  ‘a  gentleman.’  He  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  would  accept  an  invitation  and  then  make 
copy  out  of  his  host.’’ 

Diana  felt  a  sudden  repulsion.  There  was  a  crafty  look  in  Elsom’s 
eyes  and  she  noted  the  deterioration  in  the  man — the  face  was  getting 
flabby  ;  little,  inconspicuous  veins  were  beginning  to  show  on  the 
prominent  nose  ;  the  flesh  under  the  eyes  was  sagging.  He  was 
drinking  steadily,  but  only  whisky.  It  was  his  boast  that  he  never 
mixed  his  drinks  and  that  whisky  never  upset  him. 

“What  we  once  called  ‘a  gentleman’  is  still  ‘a  gentleman,’  ’’  she 
said. 

He  filled  her  glass  with  champagne  and  poured  some  more  whisky 
into  his  tumbler. 

“Try  one  of  these  sandwiches  .  .  .  pate  de  foie  gras  .  .  .  they 
are  rather  good.  That’s  what  Fowler  is  trying  to  do — stuffing  geese 
with  food  they  can’t  digest,  trying  to  rot  their  livers.’’ 

She  placed  her  hand  on  the  whisky  decanter  by  his  side.  “This 
does  quite  as  well,”  she  remarked.  “I  wouldn’t  care  to  swop  livers 
with  you,  Fred.” 

“You’ve  never  seen  me  drunk.” 

“Not  in  the  ordinary  way;  it  takes  people  differently,  according 
to  how  they  are  made,  but  I  always  know  when  you  have  had  too 
much  ;  you  become  indiscreet.  What  you  were  saying  about  Mr. 
Fowler  must  have  been  heard  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  sitting 
near  to  us.” 

“They  don’t  like  him  any  more  than  I  do.” 

“I  doubt  if  that  will  prevent  them  from  circulating  your  bon  mot 
about  trying  to  rot  their  livers.” 

The  dancing  ended  at  three  o’clock  and  the  musicians  went  down 
to  a  stand  prepared  for  them  at  the  side  of  the  swimming-pool.  When 
Diana  went  out  on  the  terrace  the  fountains  were  playing  and  from 
every  statue  a  spray  of  scented  water  fell  like  golden  rain  into  the 
topaz  lake. 

All  around  her  was  an  atmosphere  of  suspense  and  excitement — 
chattering,  laughter  and  wagers  as  to  the  type  of  entertainment  their 
host  had  prepared  for  them.  The  band  began  to  play  a  selection  of 
Offenbach’s  music,  the  golden  lights  disappeared,  and  the  pool  was 
bathed  in  the  cold,  white  light  of  the  full  moon.  From  the  Grecian 
temple  behind  the  water  five  figures  emerged  and  stood,  for  a  moment, 
poised  on  the  edge,  like  five  marble  statues.  Slowly  their  arms  were 
raised  above  their  heads  and,  almost  without  a  splash,  they  dived  into 
the  water  and  swam  towards  the  island. 

Diana  knew  the  ideal  spot  for  watching  a  water  ballet.  In  the 
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library  was  a  window  which  faced  directly  on  to  the  pool ;  it  would  be 
quiet  and  restful  in  there,  and  she  was  feeling  hot  and  tired.  She 
wondered  whether  Clive  had  gone  to  bed.  When  she  reached  the 
window  the  five  performers — four  girls  and  a  man — were  giving  a 
diving  display  and  comic  relief  was  provided  by  a  donkey — of  the 
circus-clown  variety — which  emerged  from  the  woods,  plunged  into 
the  pool  and  seemed  to  be  intent  on  drowning  itself.  From  the  applause 
and  laughter  it  was  evident  that  the  entertainment  was  appreciated. 

But  the  arm-chair  was  comfortable  and  the  panorama  spread  out 
before  her  seemed  to  have  a  hypnotic  effect.  Diana  went  to 
sleep. 

“So  I’ve  found  you  at  last.”  The  voice  of  Fred  Elsom  broke  into 
a  dream  in  which  he  played  no  part. 

“I  am  afraid  I  was  asleep.  What  time  is  it  ?” 

“Nearly  five  o’clock.  Most  of  my  guests  have  gone.” 

He  placed  his  hand  on  her  neck.  “How  hot  you  are  !  I  don’t 
suppose  you  would  fancy  sausages  and  hot  coffee,  but  there  is  a  gallon 
or  so  of  fruit-cup  left  over,  so  we  can  refresh  ourselves  before  you  go 
home.” 

He  went  off  to  fetch  the  refreshments  and  Diana  stood  at  the  open 
window.  The  sun  had  risen  and  was  flooding  the  terraces  with  a  cold, 
critical  light.  Tables  and  chairs  were  scattered  and  tumbled,  litter 
of  all  sorts  covered  the  ground,  towels  were  hanging  over  the 
parapets. 

Elsom  came  in  carrying  a  tray  with  biscuits,  cakes,  a  large  jug  of 
claret-cup,  in  which  ice  was  floating,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

“So  they  bathed,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  some  of  them  went  in  when  the  show  was  over.” 

He  filled  a  tumbler  with  claret-cup  and  poured  some  whisky  for 
himself. 

“A  most  succesful  show,  my  dear.  And  not  many  got  tight.” 

“I  don’t  think  young  girls  ought  to  be  asked.” 

“You  have  no  need  to  be  jealous,  Di.  They  can  none  of  them  hold 
a  candle  to  you.” 

She  felt  his  hot  hand  on  her  arm  ;  she  could  smell  the  fumes  of 
whisky  as  he  bent  over  her. 

“It  was  like  a  trans  .  .  .  pantomime,”  he  said.  “Some  of  the 
kids  bathed,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  though  there  were  fairies  on  my 
island.” 

‘Fairies  on  my  island.’  The  sentence  seemed  to  stir  up  something 
which  had  been  lying  dormant  inside  her — something  connected  with 
a  letter  from  Denise  which  she  kept  in  her  jewel-case.  ‘He  told  them 
there  were  fairies  on  the  island.’ 
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His  hand  was  still  on  her  arm  and  she  tore  herself  away. 

“You  foul  beast,”  she  said.  “They  are  only  children,  and  you 
would  make  them  harlots.” 

“Here  .  .  .  I  say  .  .  .” 

But  she  swept  past  him  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


I  t  was  five  o’clock  when  Clive  left  the  house,  and  he  went  down 
the  hill  towards  the  sea.  He  must  think  things  out,  and  that  was 
impossible  in  the  old  house  with  all  its  memories.  Old  Sinclair  had 
told  him,  when  he  was  a  boy,  that  his  father  had  found  his  freedom 
in  giving  his  life  for  another  ;  and,  now,  he  too  might  find  his  freedom 
the  same  way.  But  would  Diana  be  any  happier  if  he  gave  her  free¬ 
dom  ?  Fred  Elsom  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  marry  a  middle-aged 
woman,  however  attractive.  If,  as  rumour  reported,  he  was  messing 
about  with  young  girls  up  there  at  the  Priory,  the  hand  of  justice 
would  soon  grab  him  and  Diana  would  realize  her  mistake.  And  she 
was  difficult  to  understand  ;  sometimes  she  seemed  to  love  her  home 
and  husband  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  then,  for  weeks,  she  would  be 
irritable  and  discontented.  Probably  her  age  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  even  if  she  did  appear  to  be  ten  years  younger.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  decide  what  was  best  to  do. 

He  reached  the  shore  and  strolled  along  towards  the  new  town  with 
its  hotels,  blocks  of  flats  and  two  piers.  The  promenades,  piers  and 
sands  were  deserted,  but  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  a  boat 
was  drifting.  It  had  no  occupant,  but  a  few  yards  from  it  was  a  small 
bright  object,  which  Clive  rightly  interpreted  as  the  head  of  a  swimmer 
wearing  a  red  bathing  cap.  He  recognized  the  boat  and  he  recognized 
the  cap  :  Ellen  Carstairs  was  enjoying  her  usual  early  morning  bathe. 
Possibly  the  knowledge  that  he  might  find  Ellen  had  attracted  him  to 
the  spot.  He  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  waited  for  her  to  come  in. 

Presently,  Clive  saw  Ellen  clamber  into  the  boat,  dry  herself,  and 
begin  to  dress.  She  had  always  been  his  inspiration  and  counsellor 
in  difficult  times  ;  possibly  now,  too,  she  would  be  able  to  find  the 
solution  of  his  troubles  for  she  knew  Diana  and  loved  her,  though  she 
was  certainly  not  blind  to  her  friend’s  weaknesses.  Ellen  had  finished 
dressing  and  was  sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  enjoying  a  cigarette. 
The  story  of  her  life  had  not  been  a  happy  one,  but  Clive  could  think 
of  no  one  who  kept  a  saner  outlook  with  regard  to  the  trend  of  affairs, 
and  certainly  he  knew  no  one  whose  help  and  advice  was  more  freely 
sought.  She  gathered  up  the  oars  and  rowed  towards  the  shore  with  a 
slow,  easy  stroke. 

“Ellen  .  .  .  hi  .  . 

She  heard  his  call  and  ran  the  boat  in  close  to  where  he  was 
standing. 

“Help  me  to  pull  her  up,  Clive.  Anywhere  here  will  do.” 
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They  dragged  the  boat  up  to  the  high-water  line  and  sat  down 
beside  it. 

'Tve  coffee  and  sandwiches,”  said  Ellen,  ‘‘and  a  bathe  always 
makes  me  feel  greedy.” 

She  stood  up  and  produced  from  a  locker  in  the  boat  a  thermos 
flask  of  coffee,  a  packet  of  sandwiches,  and  two  mugs.  She  poured 
out  the  steaming  coffee  and  divided  the  sandwiches. 

‘‘And  now,”  she  said,  ‘‘we  can  talk  or  admire  the  scenery,  just  as 
we  please.” 

‘‘I  want  to  talk,”  said  Clive,  ‘‘and  if  you  think  I  am  being  morbid 
please  don’t  hesitate  to  tell  me  so.” 

‘‘I  shall  not,”  said  Ellen. 

‘‘It  is  what  I  suppose  one  would  call  a  domestic  crisis,”  he  began. 
"For  some  time  Diana  and  I  have  been  getting  on  one  another’s 
nerves.  She  thinks  that  I  am  too  absorbed  in  my  work  and  that — 
I  am  using  her  own  words — perhaps  I  might  be  a  little  less  conscien¬ 
tious,  now  that  the  Government  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
my  patients’  health  and  security.  I  think,  probably  most  unreasonabty, 
that  at  her  age  she  should  take  life  more  seriously  and  drop  such 
frivolities  as  Fred  Elsom’s  parties,  to  which  a  good  deal  of  scandal 
attaches.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  I  promised  her,  when  we  became 
engaged,  that  marriage  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  her  freedom. 
If  one  may  judge  from  her  conduct,  and  certain  remarks  made,  perhaps, 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  she  prefers  Mr.  Fred  Elsom  to  her  husband. 
Last  night  she  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  one  of  his  parties— probably 
‘orgies’  would  be  a  better  word — and  I  asked  her  not  to  go.  But  she 
went.  When  I  left  the  house,  at  five  o’clock,  she  had  not  returned. 

‘‘As  you  know,  I  am  not  very  happy  in  my  work  and  there  is  all 
this  bother  on  the  top  of  it.  Old  Dr.  Sinclair  used  to  tell  me,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  that  my  father  found  his  freedom  in  trying  to  save  a  sailor 
from  drowning,  and  I  wondered  whether  I,  too,  could  find  freedom 
by  giving  Diana  what  she  wants.” 

‘‘It  seems  to  me,”  said  Ellen,  ‘‘that  your  attitude  is  definitely 
morbid.  In  the  first  place  you  don’t  know  what  Di  does  want,  I 
don’t  suppose  she  knows,  herself.  In  your  work,  the  main  thing  is 
to  do  your  job  as  well  as  you  can.  We  can’t  all  pick  and  choose,  in 
fact  very  few  of  us  can.  I  don’t  suppose  a  bank  clerk,  with  a  taste  for 
figures,  enjoys  being  given  an  adding  machine  to  work,  or  a  skilled 
mechanic  being  told  to  look  after  a  machine  that  performs  his  original 
job,  or  a  craftsman  being  set  down  to  make  legs  by  the  thousand 
where,  at  one  time,  he  made  the  whole  chair  and  took  a  pride  in  it. 
This  is  a  progressive  age  and  the  individual  is  being  crushed  out  of 
existence.  But  it  is  no  use  kicking  against  it — that  only  hurts  one’s  toes.” 
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“But  what  am  I  to  do  about  Diana  ?” 

“Iam  sure  she  loves  you,  and  equally  sure  that  she  does  not  love 
Fred  Elsom.  But  it  might  do  good  to  produce  a  crisis.” 

“A  crisis  !” 

“Yes.  As  a  doctor  you  ought  to  know  what  I  mean.  Isn't  there  a 
thing  called,  in  your  jargon,  ‘shock  therapy’  ?  You  cure  some  lunatics 
by  giving  them  fits,  others  you  cure  by  giving  them  malaria.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  a  little  shock  therapy  might  be  good  for  Diana.” 

“How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?” 

“You  suggested  the  treatment  when  you  told  me  what  you  thought 
of  doing.  If,  as  I  think,  she  loves  you,  the  feeling  that  she  has  driven 
you  to  take  your  own  life  should  be  a  most  effective  form  of  shock 
treatment.  There  is  no  need  even  to  tell  a  lie,  some  expression  such 
as  ‘give  you  your  freedom’  should  induce  a  sufficiently  effective  state 
of  suspense,  if  accompanied  by  your  absence  from  home  for  a  few 
hours.  After  all,  if  you  had  done  what  you  thought  of  doing,  I  imagine 
you  would  not  have  been  so  false  to  your  melodramatic  instinct  as 
to  have  omitted  to  leave  a  letter  pinned  on  the  dressing-table  or  stuck 
to  the  mirror  in  her  bedroom.” 

When  Clive  returned  to  his  house,  Diana’s  door  was  locked  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  asleep.  Ellen’s  scheme  had  worried  him,  for  Clive 
disapproved  of  deceit,  but  the  thought  of  Diana  calmly  sleeping,  as 
he  knew  she  would,  through  the  morning — perhaps  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  Elsom’s  too  lavish  hospitality — hardened  him  for  the  task. 
The  letter  could  be  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  leave  the  interpretation 
to  her  conscience,  but  he  would  write  it  and  not  return  for  lunch. 

To  write  such  a  letter  in  cold  blood  is  not  an  easy  task  and  many 
drafts  were  destroyed  and  many  matches  consumed  before  either  his 
pipe  was  alight  or  the  letter  completed. 

My  darling, 

If  what  I  am  about  to  say  grieves  you,  you  must  try  to  realize 
that  it  is  my  love  which  drives  me  to  it.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  you  are  not  happy  and  that  your  affection  is  given  to 
another.  Above  all,  I  desire  your  happiness,  and  I  do  not  forget 
my  promise  that  our  marriage  should  not  rob  you  of  your  liberty. 
The  time  has  come  for  me  to  fulfil  that  promise  and  give  you  back 
that  freedom  of  action  of  which  my  position  as  your  husband  seems 
to  have  deprived  you.  Good-bye,  my  dear,  and  whatever  happens 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  have  always  had  all  my  love. 

Clive. 
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He  placed  it  in  an  envelope  on  which  he  wrote  her  name,  went 
quietly  upstairs  and  slipped  it  under  the  bedroom  door.  After  break¬ 
fast  he  went  to  the  Clinic  and  saw  a  great  many  patients.  There  were 
no  urgent  cases  on  his  visiting  list,  so  he  bought  some  sandwiches 
and  a  bottle  of  beer  and  went  on  to  the  harbour  where  The  Thunderbolt 
was  moored  to  the  quay.  It  was  a  small  motor  boat  which  he  had 
bought  as  a  silver-wedding  gift  for  Diana  and  already  he  had  taught 
her  how  to  handle  it. 

***** 

At  twelve  o’clock  Diana  was  awake,  but  her  head  ached  ;  she  took 
some  aspirin,  lay  down  again  and  closed  her  eyes.  The  clock,  striking 
one,  roused  her,  for  Clive  always  came  in  for  lunch  at  one-thirty. 
She  was  feeling  sorry  that  she  had  disregarded  his  wishes  the  previous 
evening,  and  wanted  to  make  her  peace  with  h  m.  Her  dressing 
completed,  she  went  downstairs,  expecting  to  find  him  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ;  but  he  had  not  returned,  and  it  was  unusual  for  him  to  be 
late  for  lunch.  As  she  went  to  the  window,  Elsie,  the  house-parlour¬ 
maid,  came  into  the  room  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

“I  found  this  on  the  floor  inside  the  bedroom  door,  Mrs.  Maitland. 
It  was  half  under  the  carpet.  Will  you  have  lunch  now  ?” 

“The  doctor  is  not  in  yet,  Elsie.  I’ll  wait  a  little  longer.’’ 

When  the  girl  had  gone  Diana  opened  the  letter.  She  read  it 
through  twice,  but  it  conveyed  no  distinct  impression  of  his  intention. 
He  said  ‘good-bye,’  so  he  was  going  away.  He  intended  to  give  her 
back  her  freedom,  which  meant  that  he  might  let  her  divorce  him,  or 
just  go  away,  or  .  .  .  and  suddenly  she  remembered  what  Dr. 
Sinclair  had  said  about  Clive’s  father.  He  had  found  his  freedom  by 
the  Lion  Rock.  Clive  had  taken  her  to  the  Lion  Rock,  one  day  when 
he  was  testing  The  Tlmndcrbolt,  and  told  her  the  story.  And  now  an 
overwhelming  conviction  seized  her  that  Clive,  too,  had  gone  to  the 
Lion  Rock  to  find  his  own  freedom,  and  give  her  what  he  thought  she 
desired.  But  she  knew,  now,  that  she  had  no  wish  for  freedom,  Clive 
was  all  she  wanted. 

The  model  cook  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  window  and  saw  her 
mistress  leave  the  house  by  the  side  door. 

‘  No  lunch  to-day,  Elsie  !  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

“Temperamental!’’  said  Elsie. 

The  cook  pondered  over  the  word  ;  she  was  not  so  well-educated 
as  Elsie.  “Rows?’’  she  asked. 

“You  can’t  have  rows  with  that  sort  ;  sometimes  I  think  an 
explosion  would  do  them  both  good.’’ 
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"Too  flighty  for  ’er  age.  That’s  what  I  say.” 

"You  are  breaking  rule  six,  and  that  goes  for  me  too.”  Elsie 
produced  a  small  book  from  her  handbag  and  read.  "For  efficient 
service  loyalty  is  essential.  A  critical  attitude  towards  those  we  are 
trying  to  assist  is  often  the  first  sign  of  failure.” 

"Too  many  rules  and  too  much  advice,”  said  cook.  "I  thought  as 
this  was  a  free  country.” 

"The  ‘as’  is  redundant,”  Elsie  observed. 

"You  an’  your  words — too  much  edication,  that’s  what  we  are 
suffering  from,  my  girl  ...” 

"And  meanwhile  our  food  is  getting  cold.” 

The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence  ;  cook  enjoyed  her  food  and  she  did 
not  want  any  long  words  to  disturb  her  tranquillity. 

Diana  hurried  down  to  the  harbour,  and  what  she  saw  there  con¬ 
firmed  her  worst  fears — The  Thunderbolt  had  gone.  An  aged  fisherman 
was  contemplating  the  scum  on  a  stagnant  pool  as  though  it  were 
something  new  and  worthy  of  deep  reflection. 

“The  Thunderbolt’ s  gone  !”  said  Diana. 

The  old  man  studied  carefully  the  spot  where  the  boat  had  been 
moored.  "Aye,  her’s  gone.  Doctor  come  an’  take  'er  away,  mebbe 
an  hour  ago.” 

"Which  way  did  he  go  ?” 

The  man  pointed  vaguely  out  to  sea  with  the  stem  of  his  clay  pipe. 
Diana  turned  towards  the  cliff  path  ;  it  was  possible  to  see  the  Lion 
Rock  from  the  top. 

But  when  she  reached  her  goal  there  was  no  sign  of  The  Thunderbolt. 
The  Lion  Rock  crouched  like  a  dark  threat  over  the  calm  sea,  and  there 
was  a  solitary  fisherman,  like  a  toy  figure,  on  a  ledge  below  where  she 
was  standing  ;  but  no  boat  could  be  seen.  She  went  slowly  back 
towards  the  town,  wondering  what  to  do  next.  Possibly  they  might 
be  able  to  tell  her  something  at  the  Clinic,  for  it  had  been  his  morning 
on  duty.  But,  except  for  old  Jones,  the  caretaker,  the  Clinic  was 
deserted. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Maitland  ?”  the  man 
asked. 

"I  wondered  if  my  husband  was  here  this  morning.” 

"Yes.  Saw  ’is  patients  an’  left  before  eleven  o'clock.” 

"Did  you  see  him  ?” 

"The  doctor  passed  me  in  the  waiting-room.” 

"Was  he  .  .  .  did  he  say  anything  ?” 

"No.  He  were  just  going  out.” 

"Did  he  seem  .  .  .  disturbed?” 

Mr.  Jones  was  puzzled.  He  had  known  Diana  for  many  years 
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and  had  always  regarded  her  as  an  exceptionally  well-balanced  lady — 
as,  in  his  opinion,  a  doctor’s  wife  should  be.  All  his  life  Mr.  Jones 
had  been  associated  with  the  medical  profession  in  Whimplesea,  ever 
since  the  day  when  he  acted  as  messenger-boy  for  old  Dr.  Sinclair. 
Later  on,  he  had  obtained  a  post  as  porter  at  the  hospital,  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  largely  owing  to  Clive’s  efforts,  he  had  been  made  caretaker  at 
the  Clinic.  And  now  Clive’s  wife  had  come  to  him  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation. 

“Not  exactly  disturbed,  ma’am,  but  it  was  queer,  now  you  come  to 
speak  of  it,  that  he  went  out  without  saying  anything.  We  are  old 
friends,  the  doctor  an’  me,  and  generally  we  ’as  a  word  together.’’ 

Diana  knew  that  she  would  get  no  further  help  from  the  old  man  ; 
he  was  at  the  reminiscent  age,  and  soon  he  would  be  telling  her  the 
whole  history  of  his  medical  experiences  in  the  town. 

“Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Jones,”  she  said.  “It  was  only  that  the 
doctor  went  out  early  this  morning,  and  I  thought  he  was  worried  about 
one  of  his  cases.” 

“Aye  ;  that  ’ud  be  the  doctor.  He  was  always  a  rare  ’un  for 
worrying  about  other  people.” 

Diana  said  ‘good-bye’  and  hurried  away.  Half-measures  were  no 
use  when  Mr.  Jones  started  to  look  back  into  the  past,  a  moment  of 
irresolution  and  you  were  lost.  Possibly  Clive  had  returned  home  by 
this  time.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope  but  Diana  went  back  to  her  home. 

“Has  the  doctor  returned  yet,  Elsie  ?” 

But  Elsie  could  do  nothing  to  reassure  her.  “Will  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  Mrs.  Maitland  ?” 

Diana  shook  her  head  ;  she  felt  that  food  would  choke  her.  She 
knew  that  he  would  never  return.  There  was  nothing  that  she  could 
do,  now  ;  it  was  too  late.  She  could  not  stay  in  that  house,  with  all 
its  familiar  associations,  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  .  .  .  waiting  for  the 
news.  She  must  go  out  and  talk  to  someone. 

Instinctively  her  steps  turned  towards  the  new  town  where  her 
mother  had  a  flat  in  a  vast  mansion  overlooking  the  sea.  She  wanted 
someone  who  would  sympathize  and  advise  her  what  to  do.  She  no 
longer  took  a  pride  in  her  capacity  to  manage  her  own  affairs  ;  her 
brain  was  numbed  and  she  felt  helpless  ;  she  wanted  someone  stronger 
than  herself — someone  like  Clive.  The  porter  touched  his  cap  as  she 
went  in.  The  lift  was  at  the  sixth  floor  and  she  was  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  it. 

“Don’t  ring,  Bob.  I’ll  run  up.” 

Lady  Rowland’s  flat  was  on  the  fourth  floor  and  Diana  paused  for 
a  moment  to  regain  her  breath  before  going  in.  She  could  hear  voices 
and  realized  that  her  mother  had  a  visitor.  Someone  laughed  and. 
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to  her  relief,  she  knew  that  it  was  Ellen — and  Ellen  was  always  a 
stout  ally  in  times  of  adversity. 

She  went  into  the  room  ;  and,  suddenly,  her  fortitude  deserted 
her.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  she  had  to  tell  them,  an  irretrievable 
disaster.  She  began  to  speak,  but  something  seemed  to  choke  her  and 
for  a  few  moments  the  words  would  not  come.  It  was  the  first  time 
Ellen  had  ever  seen  Diana  cry,  and  she  knew  that  her  advice  to  Clive 
had  been  good  advice  ;  for  tears  are  to  the  penitent  as  rain  to  the 
parched  land. 

Lady  Rowland  read  Clive’s  letter.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  very 
indefinite,  and  she  had  a  simple  faith  in  humanity  and  a  very  strong 
faith  in  the  common-sense  of  her  son-in-law. 

“I  am  sure  he  will  come  back,  dear.” 

Ellen  read  the  letter  and  a  smile  flickered  for  a  moment  and  passed 
away. 

“Of  course  he  will,”  she  agreed.  ‘‘You  will  probably  find  him  at 
home  when  you  get  back.” 

Diana  looked  at  her  friend  and  there  was  a  new  hope  in  her  eyes 
for  Ellen  never  talked  nonsense. 

Elsie  came  into  the  hall  as  Diana  opened  the  front  door.  ‘‘There 
is  a  telephone  message  from  the  Clinic,”  she  said.  “It  is  from  Mr. 
Jones.  He  says  the  doctor  is  up  there  seeing  his  patients.” 

“Thank  you,  Elsie.  I’ll  have  some  tea,  and  then  I  think  I  will 
go  to  the  Clinic.” 


CHAPTER  XV 


When  Diana  reached  the  Clinic  the  waiting-room  was  still  well 
filled.  There  were  queues  waiting  for  all  the  doctors  in  attendance. 
The  rules  of  precedence  were  strictly  observed  and  Diana  had  no 
desire  to  incur  the  wrath  of  Clive’s  patients  by  jumping  their  claim  ; 
also,  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  until  he  had  finished  his  work.  It 
had  been  an  impulse  which  had  sent  her  on  the  long  tramp  to  the 
Clinic  ;  she  felt  that  no  time  must  be  wasted,  and  she  wanted  to 
obtain  his  forgiveness  before  they  returned  home.  Possibly  she  was 
a  little  too  conscious  of  Elsie’s  curiosity,  and  a  little  too  certain  of  the 
view  her  staff  had  taken  of  her  past  conduct.  But,  now,  all  that  was 
finished  ;  she  had  no  wish  to  see  Fred  Elsom  again  and,  probably, 
after  her  outburst  in  the  early  hours,  he  would  not  invite  her  to  the 
Priory  any  more. 

She  sat  down  on  a  seat  and  waited.  Diana  was  always  interested 
in  people,  and  here,  under  the  new  system,  one  met  with  every  class 
and  type.  Quite  near  to  her  were  two  elderly  gentlemen,  with  beards, 
patiently  waiting  their  turn  to  see  the  doctor.  Apparently  they  were 
retired  schoolmasters,  and  it  was  evident  that  one  disliked  the  new 
Medical  Service  and  the  other  did  not.  Here  and  there  Diana  caught 
fragments  of  their  argument  :  “It’s  just  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
in  the  schools  ...  no  personal  touch,  no  individuality  .  .  .  just 
machines,  one  as  good  as  another  .  .  .  prefabricated  scholars  .  .  . 
no  incentive  to  work  unless  the  best  man  gets  to  the  top  .  .  .  same 
here  .  .  .  lop  all  the  tops  off  ...  no  encouragement  for  genius 
...  off  with  his  head  .  .  .  any  chap  with  a  degree  will  do  .  .  . 
who  cares  whether  you  like  him  or  not  .  .  .  just  a  flock  of  sheep  .  .  . 
no  individuals,  just  a  flock  .  .  .  and  they  don’t  forget  to  fleece  us.’’ 
The  voices  droned  on,  for  their  argument  seemed  interminable.  “I 
don’t  know  .  .  .  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  people  are  better  off 
and  happier.  Industrial  revolution  .  .  .  child  labour  .  .  .  slums 

.  .  .  typhus  .  .  .  Victorian  snobs  .  .  .  some,  of  course  .  .  .  you 

can’t  please  everyone  .  .  .  there  will  always  be  rows  .  .  .  nations 
.  .  .  individuals  .  .  .  old  fashions  .  .  .  new  fashions  .  .  .  Quot 

homines,  tot  sententiae  .  .  .  That’s  it,  trust  old  Terence  to  find  a 

solution.’’ 

At  last,  in  a  Latin  tag,  they  had  found  agreement.  They  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  and  the  bellicose  one  was  chuckling 
to  himself.  “One  man’s  meat,  another  man's  poison  .  .  .  same 
thing  .  .  .  united  nations  .  .  .  bah  .  .  .  never  agree  .  .  .  just  a 
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modus  vivendi,  which  we  hope  will  last.  ...  Or  do  we  hope  ?  I 
don't  know  ...  ye  gods  immortal,  it’s  time  for  me  to  go  in  at 
last.’  ’ 

In  subdued  tones  everyone  was  chattering.  Occasionally  a  head 
appeared  through  one  of  the  doors  and  said,  “Less  noise,  please.” 
Sometimes  the  attendant,  who  was  managing  the  queues,  made  a  half¬ 
hearted  protest.  But  gossip  kept  them  all  good-tempered  and  took 
their  attention  off  the  fact  that  they  were  being  kept  waiting.  That 
was  important. 

Inevitably,  at  length,  the  room  emptied  and  Clive’s  last  patient 
was  seen  and  dispatched.  Diana  tapped  on  the  door.  “Come  in.” 
Diana  went  in. 

“Hallo,  dear  !  What  brings  you  here  ?” 

He  was  sitting,  as  she  always  pictured  him,  now,  at  a  desk 
littered  with  papers,  printed  forms,  books  of  certificates  and  rubber 
stamps. 

“Your  letter,  Clive.  I  didn’t  .  .  .  understand.  .  .  .” 

“My  letter  offered  you  freedom.  You  had  no  need  to 
come.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  freedom  ;  I  want  you.” 

“Then  I  think  you  had  better  sit  down.” 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  beside  his  desk. 

“I  have  a  feeling,”  said  Diana,  “that  I  have  been  plavine  the 
fool.” 

“Perhaps  we  are  all  a  little  inclined  to  do  that  nowadays.  It 
is  an  artificial  age — things  are  made  for  us,  we  do  not  make  them 
ourselves.  We  fought  a  war  for  freedom,  and  we  won  it,  only  to 
discover  that  the  more  complex  a  world  becomes  the  less  hope  there 
is  of  freedom.  More  and  more,  for  the  common  good,  we  must  be 
governed  by  rules  and  regulations.  All  my  life  I  have  sought  freedom 
and  this  is  what  I  have  found.”  He  picked  up  a  batch  of  papers, 
glanced  through  them  and  sealed  each  with  its  appropriate  stamp! 
“Everything  in  this  place  has  to  be  done  according  to  the  rules  :  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  land  is  governed  by  laws  which  may  not  be 
broken.  I  have  sought  for  freedom  in  external  things,  but  now  I 
know  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  within  ourselves.  And,  having  realized 
that,  I  am  happy  ;  for  whatever  his  environment,  a  man  is  still  able 
to  be  captain  of  his  own  soul.” 

He  resumed  his  work  whilst  Diana  sat  watching  him.  She 
understood  better,  now,  why  he  had  seemed  to  be  living  a  life  of 
his  own.  Out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  his  old  ideals  he  had 
been  building  a  new  world,  one  which  perhaps  she  could  share  with 
him. 
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“Then,  I  am  forgiven,’’  she  said. 

“Most  completely  forgiven.  We  will  celebrate  our  silver  wedding 
in  Tayvallich  of  blessed  memory.’’ 

“But  Cli|v,er~How..iyonderful !  We  can  start  all  over  again.’’ 

And,  onte  more,  the  imp  of  Destiny  laughed. 
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